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The Elder John, Papias, Irenaeus, Eusebiug 
and the Syriac Translator 

B. W. BACON 

THE famoua fragment of Papias which contains practi- 
cally all we know of the beginnings of gospel composi- 
tion, and forms our strongest link of connection with the 
Apostles, is quoted by Eusebius in an endeavor to correct 
what has been designated from its principal promulgator 
the " Irensean tradition " of Apostles in Asia. Eusebius did 
not criticise this in its whole extent, but simply in so far 
as it rested on the statements of Papias.^ Shortly before^ 
the period o! Irenaeus' work (written ca. 186 A,D.) the 
Roman presbyter Gains in debate with the Montanist Pro- 
clu3« had repudiated the latter^s authorities^ the Johannine 
writings, as unauthentic* Irenseus (followed later by his 
disciple Hippolytua, whose Seadi against Q-aivs are stiU 
extant in abstract*} became their stalwart champion, espe- 

^ The section begins: ^'IrenieiiB makes mention of tbeae (tbe five books of 
£xegt*ia) aa the only worl^ wrfttea bj him (PfipiAB)^^^ It proceeds to cite 
ftad criticise bk description of Papiaa* relation to the Apostles and to Folj- 
(Mup, aa below, p. 16. 

" Etusebiufl d&tes GaiUH under Zepbyrintts {HF^ II, ht. 6)» probably too 
kte. 

* Th« Bialofftit aimed to " curb the rashness and boldness of his oppo- 
nentA in setting forth new Scriptures." It maintained the authority of 
"Peter and Paul" (attributing thirteen lettera to the latter) against that 
cf thfi writings attributed to '* a great apostle " at Ephesus (HE, IL irv. 7, 
Tt x*. 3, in. isviii, 2), PolycratoH {SB, m. ixii, 3) inverts the argamoat 

« See J. R. Hanis, Hermas in Arc&dia and Other SuaySf 1806, 

1 
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ciall}' defending the Fourth Gospel. For this task his early 
resideuca in Asia and direct eye and ear knowledge of Poly- 
earp, a survivor of the apostolic age, gave him an advantage 
of which he makes the utmost^ He depends^ however, for 
all his specific citations of apostolic tradition upon a written 
-source^ now generally admitted to have been the work of 
Fapias, entitled KvptaM&v Xoyimp i^iiyija-et^t. In the passage 
wherein his principal quotation is made he designates the 
worthy bishop of Hierapolis as "a man of the earliest period, 
a hearer of John and companion of Polycarp.*** Eusebiua 
one hundred and forty years later, having the work of Papias 
before him, and examining it carefully for the specific pur- 
pose of determining this particular point, had no difficulty 
in showing by citation of the pf^sages bearing upon the 
question that Ireneeus had misinterpreted them, attributing 
to Papias a much closer connection with the apostolic foun- 
tain head of tradition than could be justly claimed* 

On the other hand, if Irenaans was misled by his zeal to 
establish the unbroken continuity in proconsular Asia of 
that apostolic tradition whereof he counted himself a provi- 
dential representative, Eusebius in his turn cannot be alto- 
gether acquitted of similar partiality. He also had read the 
Dialogue of ProcluM and Gaiiu^ and on all but one point was 
as ardently opposed as Iren^us himself to ita anti-Johannine 
criticism. The Roman followers of Gains, one of whose 
favorite arguments was to point to the disagreement of tho 
Fourth Gospel with the other three, were to Eusebius as 
obnoxious as to Hippolytus and to the author of the Murato- 
rianum. He regarded them as " senseless " Alogi, to quote 
the punning epithet of Epiphanius,^ men who for the sake of 
ridding themselves of the excesses of the ** Phrygian heresy " 
had ** emptied out the baby with the bath '* by rejecting the 
whole Phrygo- Asiatic canon — Gospel, Epistles,^ and Apoca* 



* Epiphanius in tbU portion of his Se/utation of AH Hereiiti merely 
reflects Hippolytua, ih© disciple of Iremeus, whose Etadt against ^ai\t9 giw 
UB the substance of hta refutation of the preeiliyteT^ 

^ The rejection of the Ep^tki seems to l)e only the inference ol EpipihA- 
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lypse of John together. On one point of their contention, 
however, Eusebius was diapoaed to yield, though the argu- 
xnents which had convinced him were not, or at least not 
directly* those of Gains. Euaebius had been profoundly 
inflaenced by the reasoning of another great malhm kereti- 
corum, DionyaiuB of Alexandria, whose opponents the Chili- 
asts based their millenarian doctrines, not like the Phrygian 
champions of the prophetie Spirit on the Johannine canon 
as a whole, but simply on the Apocalypse, Dionysius cut the 
ground from under their feet by denying its apostolicity, 
though he maintained as cordially as ever the authenticity 
of the Gospel and at least of the first of the Epistles. 
Henceforth Revelation, the writing which alone of the five 
made direct claim to Johannine authorship, with direct and 
explicit attestation by both Fapias and Justin Martyr, be- 
came the "disputed," and the other four, or at least the 
Gospel and First Epistle, the "undisputed" Johannine writ- 
ings. Kusebius quotes at length the argument of Dionysins 
against the Apocalypse, wherein the Alexandrian scholar 
displays the skill in literary criticism one might anticipate 
in a pupil of Origen, showing how completely Revelation 
differs in style and standpoint from the Gospel and Epistles. 
Eusebiua himself was anything but favorably disposed 
toward the Chiliasts. He even attributes the crude escha- 
tology he found represented by Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and 
other members of the Ephesian school, to the influence of 
Papias, whom for this very unfair reason he contemptuously 
sets down as '*a very narrow-minded man.*'* We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find him not only quoting the theory 
of Dionysius with approval, but in his famous list of *^ ad- 
mitted," " disputed," and ** spurious *' books making special 
exception of Revelation, which if by the Apostle must of 
course be admitted as canonical ; but otherwise cannot even 



nioB, bat it vna donbtlesB csorreet. The work of Hippolytua In the tkt of his 
writings on the b&ck of the BUtae In the Lateran Museam ia called only ft 
Defense of the Gospel and Apocali/pte of Johjt. The EpLstles were perhaps 
not iavolved In the dispute. 
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1)0 classed with the ** disputed " books (^avrtXfyofitvii) which 
included 2 and 3 John, but must take its place with the 
** spurious '* (wf^a).* To impute partiality to Eusebius with- 
out convincing evidence would be a hazardous proceeding j 
but on this particular matter of the Apocalypse of John the 
evidence is convincing, for, Blass to the contrary notwith* 
standing, Papiae certainly did make repeated and copious 
use of this book, besides attesting its " credibility " (af*oiri^- 
r^). We have the full and explicit testimony of Andreas 
of C^sarea^ supported by Anastasios of Sinai, and Victoria 
BUS, to say nothing of Eusebius" own statements regarding 
the infection of millenarianism which spread from Papias 
through Justin to IrenBBUs. Over and above all we have 
Irena3U8* testimonies concerning the currency of Revela- 
tion among "the persons who had seen John with their 
eyes."* ^^ To deny weight to all this is to discredit oneself, 
not the testimony. Yet Eusebius, who had promised to give 
his readers the evidence he found in early writers of their 
use of hooks whose canonicity was in dispute, maintains 
complete silence regarding Papias" use of Revelation, while 
he mentions his ** testimonies ^* taken from 1 Peter and 
1 John. Silence under such conditions — silence so marked 
as to lead not only Blass but even HOgenfeld actually to 
deny Papias' acquaintance with Revelation in toto — cannot 
be called impartial. 

Clearly Zahn is right in maintaining that no scientific 
judgment can be passed upon Eusebius' correction of Ire- 
mens* inferences from Papias^ which does not give due 
consideration to his strong bias in favor of Dionysius* theory 
of Revelation as the work of "another John in Asia." In 



^ Stonton (Qo^teU at Hist. DocumenU, p. 340), who thinke tbftt if the 
Dialogue affainat ProctuM hod rejected the Fourth Gospel, *' Eunebiiu eould 
Dot bare Ignored io aerioua a d^pftrtare^** fails to percelre that Enmbiafl 
iBtrodaeisiS hifl answer to G&lus in III. xxili, xxiv, Vbtj shortly before 
(c. xvlli) be Bpe&lu bis mind on the origin of *^ the so-ealled Apocalypm of 
John." That he ahould lend wefght to the objecdona "that the Gospels are 
at variance with one another " by naming as their author the *' very learned 
Qoclesiutic " Gains was not to he expected. 
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fact, he makes direct reference to Dionysius' auggestion in 
citing the passage (roip Bvtt . . ^ €lpTjx6Ta>v), 

Now the weak point of Dionysius' theory had been his 
inability to point to any "other John in Asia" than the 
Apostle, for he does not himself rely upon the alleged " two 
fi^v^fAara in Ephesus each bearing the name of John,'' but 
prefers to identify the John of Revelation with John Mark 
of Acts. It is here that EuBebius comes in with his great 
dlacovery. He has found, he thinks, the desired evidence in 
the Fapias fragment. Papias does indeed refer to another 
John besides the Apostle, for^ as Ensebiua says, " he mentions 
him after an interval, and places him among others outside 
the number of the Apostles, placing Aristion before him, and 
distinctly calls him an Elder." On this Elder John of Fapias 
Eusebius therefore eagerly seizes, as evidence " that it was 
the second (the Elder), if one will not admit that it was the 
first (the Apostle), who saw the Revelation, which is as- 
cribed by name to John." He has the candor to admit, 
however, that Papias did not really state that he had been 
"himself a hearer of Aristion and the Elder John," but only 
«» mentioned them frequently by name and gave their tradi- 
tiona in his writings." We see, then, that while Eusebius 
is anxious to correct Irenoeus in to far a» the. correction would 
militate against Remlaiiony he is as anxious as any other 
orthodox father not to undermine the support of the rest 
of the Johannine canon by weakening those links of tradition 
which Irenseus had boasted of as connecting himself with 
the Apostle, for it is certainly Papias that Irenaeus has in 
mind when he alleges that some of the Asiatic elders " saw 
not only John (as Polyearp had) but other Apostles also, and 
heard these things (the tradition of Jesus* age) from them, 
and testify to the statement/'" The present "testify" 
(tmtantur^ shows that he is quoting a written authority, 
which can be no other than Fapias, 

It is important to observe this distinction in Euaebius' 
prejudices in weighing Zahn's endeavor to discredit his 



" Her. H x3q1, 6, Euaeb. BE, III xxiii 3, 



s 
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Btatements. He was, we must admit, quite perceptibly 
anxious to deprive Revelation of its claim to apostolicitj. 
A» regards all other elements of the Irencean tradition he wa* 
douhly zetdmii to support it. His eagerness to find "another 
John in Asia " does indeed require a discount on this feature 
of his testimony. In fact, the concessive yovv ("at all events 
he [Papias] mentions them frequently by name, and gives 
their traditions in his writings "} is nothing less than an 
admission that his imputation of a personal relation between 
Fapias and this " Elder John '^ had no support in the text. 
As we shall see, an eye not prejudiced Uke that of Irenfeus, 
and that of Eusebius in no less degree, to support the 
apostolic succession of Asia would have drawn quite other 
inferences. Dionysiue, for example, can hardly have been 
ignorant of this Elder John. So renowned a scholar can 
scarcely be supposed to have left unnoticed the famous work 
of Fapias in his controversy with the ChiUaste. But Diony- 
flius found nothing in Fapias to connect ** the Elder John " 
with Asia. In this "discovery** therefore Eusebius could 
claim complete originality. Contrariwise as respects all 
other points of the IreUEean tradition. From these Eusebius 
bad cogent reason for subtracting as little as possible^ for in 
his own earlier work ^ he had committed himself to all the 
exaggerations of IrenEeus, ranking Fapias in tbe generation 
along with Polycarp, and even calling him in Irenffius* own 
words "a hearer of John the Apostle." Thus the stronger 
Zahn's case becomes against the impartiality of Eusebius, 
tbe stronger grows the probability that Fapias knew of no 
John in Asia at all, save what be read in Rev. 1 4, ». 

Effort has been made by Zahn,^ and especially by Gut- 
jahr," to turn to account the new evidence aiBforded by 
the Syriac version of Eusebius in the interest of this same 
beightening of tbe rank of Fapias and vindication of Ire- 
neeus' pretensions on bis behalf. Wa shall endeavor to show 



» Chronicon tot Olymp. ^0, ed A, Schoetie (1866), II. p. 162. 

" Fortchungen^ VX 1. Apoatel und ApoUeltth^ler in der Provinx AM^n^ 

leoo. 

M QlmuJm^TdigkeU de* /renai'fcAe n Ztvgnimtr 1004. 
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on the contraty that the peculiarities of this extremely 
ancient traDslatioti furQiah evidenca only on the opposite 
aide. They are striking enough and eminently consistent, 
for all tend to the very object the Protestant champion of 
reactionary views and Ma Roman Catholic ally have so much 
at heart. The one great drawback is that they prove alto- 
gether too much, evidencing not so much what MhuHub 
wished to say, as what the trandator^ whom we may desig- 
nate S, desired to make hira say; for S*8 loyalty to hia 
author was not equal to hia loyalty to current orthodoxy- 
In short, he takes sides against his own text for a still more 
stringent interpretation of the long-estabUshed Irensean tra- 
dition. Not unnaturally he makes the same kind of non- 
sense we find in Biblical versions such as the LXX and 
Targums, whose authors felt it necessary to be more ortho- 
dox than the Scriptural writers they professed to translate. 
As manifesting this Tendenz even the blunders and arbitrary 
changes of S have value. The tenacity of the Irenaean 
tradition, in the teeth of positive disproof will teach us two 
things: (1) A juster valuation of Eusebius' opposition to it. 
We shall realize both how Impossible it is that Eusebius 
should have made resistance on a point so vital to the 
church, even retracting his own earlier statements, without 
a careful and systematic review of the admitted sole source 
of information on the subject;^ and also how impossible 
that having made it, his representations should have gone 
uncontradicted if Papias' treatise, in general circulation as 
it was for centuries after, had really been misrepresented, 
(2) We shall also better realize from it how much more 
serious was the temptation to Eusebius to understate hia 
correction than to overstate it. As we have seen, his Ohro- 
n4}logy^ a substructure of his Mhtori/^ had embodied at full 
face-value Irenaeua" erroneous placing of Faplas, a vital Unk 

u It -was cMontial lo EuAebios* ailment to ahow thftt Irensua bad no 
ulterior source o£ information^ but based his statements oo tlie panagas 
adduced. Hence m fiiintir ypo^iru*'. Iremsua' excliuive dependence on 
the written work for his knowledge of Paplae is proved (agftinst Gutjahr) not 
merely by hk grosB misdating of the man, bat by Mb deacriptioEi of Uie 
source of hia infonnaUon ^rl yikp «tX. 
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in that succession of "Apostles and disciples of Apostles 
in Asia " so indispensable to all defenders of the Ephesian 
canon. We must therefore by no means minimize, but 
rather take at their maidmum value, Eusebius' admissions 
that in the authority on which so much of his case rested 
there waa no claim of direct relation even to the Elder John, 
Eusebius had made thorough search of the work of Papias, — 
the only source of evidence known either to Irenseus or him- 
self, — and is obliged to admit that even the lower ranking 
which he tries to give its author finds no support in the 
book. The Papias passages themselves, — the most favor- 
able Eusebius was able to find, — interpreted in their own 
context, place their author, as we shall see, not at the second, 
but at the third remove from apostolic authority. Papias 
was not a hearer even of the ** disciples of the Apostles *' 
yv<aptfioi rmv cfTroaroXwv. Why then does Eusebius halt 
half-way in his correction of the error of Irenaeus? Our 
study of his interest in current questions of eanonicity leaves 
the motive transparent. To admit that Papias had not 
even been a hearer of the Bemnd John would conflict with 
hoik of Eusebius' cherished ideas. He would then be sacri- 
ficing both the authenticity of the Gospel and the unauthen- 
ticity of the Apocalypse as welh Such an interpretation 
would have been almost as obnoxious to him as to Zahn and 
Gutjahr. And yet this £Airc?-hand relation of Papias to the 
Apostles is what naturally follows from Eusebius* admis- 
sions. It is in fact, as we shall see, the only interpretation 
which can give a consistent meaning to the citation, or 
enable us to understand irp^tr^mpo^ in the sense always 
attached to it in the period in question. But let us turn 
now to S^ 

The Syriac version of Eusebius' Eiitory^ edited in France 
by Bedjan in 1897, and by Wright and McLean in 1898 in 
England, is of extreme antiquity. It is known in a Peters- 
burg manuscript of 462 a.d,, a London manuscript of the 
sixth century, and from a subsidiary Armenian version (col- 
lated by Merx in Wright and McLean's edition) made 
before 441 a.d. ; so that there is some ground even for the 
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BirsEBiua 



claim of those who think the translator may hare been a 
contemporary of Eusebius himself. For our purpose it is 
sufficient to place in one column the accepted Greek text, 
with collation of the Ma variants, the more or less arbitrary 
Latin renderings of Rufiaus and Jerome, and the excerpts 
of Nicephorust while we set in a parallel column an English 
rendering of Nes tie's translation of the Syriac carefully com- 
pared with the original*^* Italics are used to call attentioii 
to the variations of the Syriac from the Greek text, [] for 
its omiasions, 

Thb Papias Fragment 



Gbeks EtTSEsms 
Ofiic 6itv^<Tm M avi mil Btra 
TTOTii TPapa Tuv wptu^^vrlptnv Ka- 

V€vffa avyxarara^tn' rats V^T 

oXqBtiav^ Qv yap Tots ta ir*jAAa 

KtyovtTirV iy^pov wtrT<p oi irqAAo*, 
dXXa TOts TaXi^&T} BaBacrxownVt 
Qvjf Tots AXXorpta^ <nroAAs f-nj- 
XQ fjLOV€6aiV(TtVf £XXa. roii rat irtxpa 
Tw Kvpiov rg irtirrtt ^So^cfus ^ 
ital Air avT^ impaytvop.€voii y ttjv 
iXrjB^ui.'^* Ei S* TTOU KnX wap-rfKO- 

Xov&TfKt^^ Tit TWS Wp€tr0VT€pOi9* 

j^tk$Qi, TOvs T*ii¥ wpttr^vriptoy dj'*- 
Kptvo¥ ' Xoyousj Ti 'AvSp«af ^ rt 
Uitpo^ dVev If Tt ^IXtinrOi rf 

Tt ®mpM.q Tf 'laKHifitK ^ 17 T4 ^ItixLv 

■ V*r. rvpriiAt Ruf, eiponere 
cum inierppetationibufl suis. 

fi Kuf . qui domini majulata me- 
morabant. 

T Var. rapayirofiirai. 

£ Kuf . apoetotoB. 

* Ruf. expiscabar. Jer. oonaid^ 
mbam. 

{ Nie, cm. 20) 4 ri Zifrnw % Uxm- 



SraiAC VfiKaiow 
I do not scruple to adduofi 
for thee in these interpreta- 
tions of mine that also which 
I well learned []** from the 
Elders and well remember. 
And I attest on behalf of 
these men* the truth. For I 
did not take delight in those 
who have touch to sayi as 
many do, but in those who 
teach the truth; neither in 
those who recall command- 
ments of strangers, but in 
those who transmit what was 
given by our Lord to the faith, 
and is derived and comes from 
the Truth (itself). Neiihero 
did I when any one came 

" Syr. om, rorf , 
* Syr. maac, 

« Greasmaun ( Tk. Lt*. IQOl, p. 
644) {Contrariwise') not emtiwhetL. 



" By the kinduesB of Prof, C. C. TtWfMy. 
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QJ^ yap TO. CK rwi^ ^t^XiW ro(TOi> 
25 T^ •frapa l<iHnp ^v^ mu /u- 



1 Bui. ceterique diBCiptili dice- 
b&nt, Jer. disc t pall domlDi loque^ 
Iwiitur. Nic. (U. 46) om. 

' Jer. Add. in suis ftuctoribus. 



along who had been a f ol- 
io wer of the Elders, compare 
the words of the Elders : what 
Andrew said, or what Peter 
said, or what Philip, or what 
Thomas, or what Jamea, or 
what John, or Matthew, or 
any other of the disciples of 
our Lord. Nor what Aristo'' 
or John the Elder* []./ For 
I did not think that I could 
BO profit from their v books, aa 
from the living and abiding 
utterance. 

^ Arm. AristoeL 

* Arm, the elder*; etimple Addi- 
tion of the plural points in Syr. 
/ Syr. om. U roO Kvpiov tMi.$ifTai 

p Syr. add. their. 

The sense given by S to the Papiaa fragment ia clear 
enough. He makes Papias distinguish three classes of 
teaching ; (1) **^ the commandments of the Lord," *-*- the Truth 
itself," whicli when reported by the actual ear-witnesaes 
could be described as a "Hying and abiding utterance." 
These are the object of Papiaa' quest. (2) The second class 
includes " words of the Elders," oral or written. By ** the 
Elders" S understands "the disciples of our Lord'* men- 
tioned by name, and "Aristo (*tV) and John the Elder," the 
designation of the last two by the same title as the Apostles 
being omitted. To "books" S attaches the possessive 
** their books," showing that he is thinking of the Gospels. 
From the sayings and writings of "the Elders" (i.e. Apos- 
tles) ^ Papias could profit, but not " to profit as from tlie 
living and abiding voice." (S) The third class of teaching 
includes the wonder-tales or " commandments of strangers " 
current in Papias* vicinity, but which were useless or worse. 

^^ Jerome at Uiis point li even leu BcmpulouB than S. To make it per- 
fectly ole&T that *' Uie Elders'' are really the men of the first geDeration, ho 
adds ill the last clause **in the person of their authors/^ i.e. the apostolic 
mthcets of the Gospels (viva tojc usque hodie in mis awctoribtu peraonans). 
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yo obtain this sense the Greek text has suffered j partly by 
S's intentional reconstruction^ partly bj accident. The ex- 
traordinary rendering, " Neither did I . . . compare the words 
of the Elders," which excites the wonderment of Zahu and 
Gutjabr^ may be due to simple accident. € I A6 has been mis- 
read OYAe, probably from illegibility of the first two letters. 
The rest of the changes are systematic. Including theomissiona. 

Although in vol* xvii of this Journal (1898) I had already 
published preyious to the appearance of the Syriac a con- 
jectural emendation of the clause designating Aristion and 
John the Elder m *' disciples of the Lord," pointing out that 
eeveral references in Irenseus suggest 01 TOVTUJ MA0HTAI 
instead of 01 TOYKY MAOHTAI,!*' and that transcriptional 
and internal evidence alike support the former reading, I 
cannot agree with Mommsen, who welcomed S's omission 
here, as representing the true reading,^ On the contrary, 
Oorasea ^ rightly insists that t&me designation of these un- 
known men is indiapensable to the context. Manifestly it 
should not be a designation identical with that jnst em- 
ployed for the Apostles themselves, but one which marks the 
distinction imperfectly implied in the contrast of tenses 
(el^e, X^ovtri)^ and more adequately in the case of the 
second individual, who might otherwise be confused with 
the Apostle, by the epithet "the Elder." The distinction 
should be that of the second generation, as in Lk. 1 2 
Heb. 2 3. The original in Papiag was, as I have maintained 
and still maintain, ol rovrwif ^Bijrai^ t.c. "the Elders the 
disciples of the Apostles," so frequently referred to in Acts, 
Hegesippna, and authorities dependent on Papias.^ But 

" Edwin A. Abbott in adopting the <50njecture (Enc. Bibl. s,9. " Gospelfl," 
ooL 181 5t n. 3) ImpToveH upon it by ualng the supra-linear line in the word 
Todrur, He also cit*a an inatance of the same corruption in Jud, 4 «. LXX, 

Tuv viuv Bf but A KV (f.e. nvptov) Vtiitr. 

!• Abbott had previously ts^en thU view (i.e.) on the baaia of Arm, 
" The wordu * the dUciples of the Lord ' can hardly have followed ' Artation, 
«tc.,' in the text used by EuBeblua, . . . Thi« ... la confirmed by (1) their 
absence from the Annenlan version,^' etc. 

» ZU. /. nil WiM, m, (1602), p. 244. 

*> F.g. IrenjBua, fl#r. V. t, 1 and xiivi. 3, "The Elden, the diaciples of 
tii« Apoetlea," Enaeb. rv* rQr itttiima (the Apostles) yptapl^r. 
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the corruption is earlier than Kiisebius, probablj ear}ier 
even than Irenseus. In Eusebius' text the phrase had 
already been assimilated to that of the line preceding, els© 
Eusebiuis would not have been obliged to rely on grammati- 
cal arguments (BttKTreCKa^ top \dyov . , . 'rrpOTdfa<i ayrf rov 
*ApnrT^ifa) to prove his point. Indeed, the corruption may 
well be largely responsible for the blundering of IreneeuB 
himself. But S in omitting the clause is not following a 
better text of Euaebius, much less is he consulting a text of 
Papias. He is probably not even sensitive to the "chrono- 
logical difficulty '* which Lightfoot himself admitted to be 
Dcoaaioned by the clause.® On the contrary, he makes two 
other changes in harmony with the Ireneean anachronism : 
he omits Trord and obliterates the difference of tense (etTc, 
X^ovo-t), the only remaining trace of the chronological dis* 
tinction. No» S*s omission (followed by Arm.) is doubtless 
occasioned by the manifest incongruity, which produces the 
same result in one of the two excerpts of Nieephorus Callis- 
tus,® not to speak of other changes by Ruftnus and others** 
at the same point. "Aristo" Q»ie) and "John the Elder" 
could not be regarded as ** disciples of the Lord " in the same 
§eme as the designation had just been applied to Andrew, 
Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, John, and Matthew. Changes 
were felt to be imperative. Arm,, which simply adds plural 
points to the Syriac ** the Elder,'* makes a shrewd guess at 
the real meaning ; but the simplest remedy was to drop the 
unintelligible clause as a repetition. S understood very 
well that Andrew, Peter, Philip, and the rest were design 
nated ^BtjTai (not aTrtw-ToXot), because the matter con- 
cerned was the transmission of teachings (^fiaB^^ara), He 
knew the first " disciples " included no such names as " Aris- 
tion and John the Elder.'* The clause was patently erro- 
neous ; therefore he dropped it along with the ^ori and the 
X^ofo-ti^. In the extract he does but one further violence 
to his text ; he changes the spelling of the name ** Aristion ** 

» ^Hpem. StI. p. 160, iw 

•* H 46. The «XGerpt IIL 20 retaioB it. 

» BuflnoB omltB roS Kvptav, Foot Greek Mu. omit ti. 
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to "Aristo." The form Aristo then becomes current in 
ArmeniaQ texts, being adopted in the Edschmiazin Codex of 
Conjbeare from Moses of Chorene. This is a comparatively 
harmless, though mistaken identification of the unknown 
"Ariation" with ** Aristo" of Pella, a heathen writer" 
quoted by Eusebius a few pages farther on. Moses of 
Chorene adds to the quotation, wliile Maximus Confessor, 
on the basis of a (misunderstood?) passage of Clement, 
declares A nation to have been the author of the I>iahg\i€ qf 
tTmon and Papiscus* Gutjahr is probably mistaken in 
supposing S to have read a-vv^Kptvoit for avexptpov in the 
clause* " Neither did I compare the words of the Elders." 
S renders aveKpivov in the same way elsewhere, employing 
the same word (>i*a) for ** verify by comparison (with 
the Gospels).'* He inserts an avrmv^ as we have seen, after 
^t^Cmv in 1. 23, and renders airrmv in l. 5 as a masculine — 
pardonable liberties. The rest of his variants have signifi- 
cance only as supporting the preferred reading wapayivo- 
fiSfa^ in 1. 12. 

The net result of S*8 work on the Fapias fragment is then 
as follows : Papias appears, as in Irenteus, aa the immediate 
ear-witness of more than seven of the Apostles, besides two 
individuals, one of whom is called "the Elder**; but the 
words of Elders, even Apostle-Elders, are of quite subordinate 
value to him. He is not seeking their words, but words of 
the Lord, to which they can bear witness. Needless to say 
this is not the sense of the Greek. Here the all-important 
word is the term irpetr^mpov, four times repeated in the 
paragraph. Their words are just what Papias is after. The 
** commandments delivered by the Lord to the faith " have 



** Pferhapfl the iame u Aristo of Geraaa (30 mUea from Pella) referred to 
fts an A&rtwt ^^rttfthj Stephen of Byzantium. 

* As I have shown elsewhere (Hastings, 7)ict. of Christ and QoBpeU^ i,v, 
*'Arljtioii''), Conybearo's apparent dtaco^ery of the atithotshlpof Mk, 16 i-» 
turns out to be a mare'' a nest. Mosea of Choretie was understood by the 
Armenian scribe to have declared that Hadrian made Aristo of Pella the 
aecretary of '* Mark" when he appointed him (MaT<ais) bishop of Jerusalem. 
Hence he attri bates the appendix which be Introduoes for the finit time into 
Armenian codlt^e to '* the Elder Aristo,*' the aeeretarsf of Mark, 
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been already considered with their interpretations. But the 
interpretations are disputed. As Polycarp had declared at 
a much earlier date, " the oracles of the Lord '* were being 
perverted by the Antiaomians to their own lusts. The 
heretics denied also "the resurrection and judgment." The 
books of " John " (the Apostle and revelator) and of " Mat* 
thew," ^ representing- as they did the apostolic teaching on 
the two points of doctrinal contention required to be sup- 
plemented by *^ turning to the tradition handed down from 
the beginning.*' It is exactly this which Papias undertake 
to do. He may even have had the twenty-four books of 
Baailides^ Exegttica in mind in adopting his own title. But 
we shall best get the sense of Papias' response to Polycarp's 
appeal by reproducing the paragraph from his preface in 
simple outline. The process is easy, for in spite of adverse 
criticism the style of the fragment is admirably clear and 
logical; its stmcture is perfectly in accord with the best 
principles of Greek rhetoric. Simply drop the subordinate 
clauses, and sense and logic force themselves free of the 
false presuppositions introduced by the Irenaean misdating, 

^vyicararaj^at Sera IfHoBov mif^ rutv trptfrfivrip^itrj fnu vrrkp aurJiF Sut- 

ov yap . . , dXXa rati riXTjB^ . . . 

o^ . - . AXka row tAs . . . ttJ^ dX*j^ui5. 
c£ hi trov irapifKok<ov$ijKwf rit rotf ^rparfivripoi^ ik$oi, tqv% tmv 
wptff0VT€paiv AvtKpivQi/ kayov^ ' . . . 

ov yhp ra ck rutv ^t^kiwv . > . 

Everything here concerns the traditions of "the Elders" 
which Papias thinks not unworthy to be subjoined to his 
interpretations of the Lord's oracles. Hence the emphatic 
position and reiteration of the word ** Elders." He bespeaks 
for their words higher consideration than such traditions 
are wont to receive because of the care he had taken in 
collecting them. This method he then describes in two 

^ hAb already Bhown, Paplaa koowi John the Apostle as (reputed) author 
o( Revelation. He "uaed te«tImoniee " from IJn,, and therefore may have 
kQOWD the Fourth Gospel. That be c^n^Idered John its author Lb improba- 
ble, Ria ** Matthew " la certjUnty oum 
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negative clauBes and one affirmative : I did not » . . , nor 
did I . . * , but when a follower of the Elders came along I 
inquired for the words of the Elders. Finally^ he justifiea 
his going beyond the instruction of his own teachers by the 
superiority of oral tradition thus sifted to books. 

Whom Papias meant by " the Elders " we have yet to 
itiqaite. All that is apparent thus far is that it is not« as S 
supposes, words of the Lord of which he is here speaking, 
but " words of the Elders," and that he gives no indication 
of meaning anything different by the term " Elders *' in one 
part of the passage from what he means in another. True, 
Eusebius, and Irenieus before him, took " Elders " in 1. 15 to 
equal *' disciples of the Lord." Jerome actually adds three 
words to the text (1. 26) to force this meaning upon it. 
But the evidence that Abbott justly demands® that the 
word was ever so used has yet to be supplied. Even if 
Iren^us and Eusebius were not misled by the corruption 
of Oi Tovroffv to ol Toi/ tcvpiov^ we have seen that IrenEBus was 
blinded by his own prejudice on this points and Eusebiua 
was similarly precluded from more than a partial correction. 
The real distinction which Papias makes is between teach- 
ings from " books " and " words of the Elders " who reported 
the " living and abiding voice " of Apostles. The latter he 
got from chance comers who had been theLr (the Elders*) 
followers, in particular followers of Aristion and the Elder 
John. The former he had obtained like others about him 
from those who had "taught the truth.'* 

But since we are now dealing only with S and his evi- 
dences of TendtfiM^ let us leave temporarily his distortion 
of Papias, and see what he makes of the argument of 
Eusebius which encloses the extract. Here, too, we find 
the same bias in favor of Eusebiua* opponent. The intro- 
ductory sentence runs thus ; 

Context of Eusebius 



T& VpQOifUOV r*Ji¥ CLVTOli XffyoJf 



But he, Papias, does not 
show at the beginnifig of hia 



*■ Enc. Bibl, i.v. "Goapeli/' } 71. 
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OJtpoaTijic fiJtv Hal avTonrrfV owSa- 



words that he had heard from 
the holy Apoatlesj or had seen 
them. But that he had re- 
ceived word$ of the faith from 
men that had known the Apos- 
tles he teaches in these words, 
saying J 



Here follows the extract as above ; thereafter ; 



*Ei^a Kal iwHrnjiTm o^iov Sis 
tmraptBfijavvTt avr*^ ra 'Itiidwov 

mi 'Iaj*<ij/5(i) jiai Mar&aiiii tau, twc 
SAotfrois ^.TTOfTTokovi ovyKaraXiyttf 
muftitys StjXojk tov tvayytXurrjjfj 
T^ &' irtpQV ^Itadwipff ^SwioTfiXas 
riv Xoyov, cTcpcH? irctpa tov rail' 
AirwrToXtitv dfii$fJL.ov MarariiiT'O'ci, 
XQWfiOfToias avTOV rov * Apurrtntva^ 
crtt^fr T< ain-ov trptfr^vttpov ovo' 
fio^tt ' OK ittu. Sia Tovrtav diroiSciK- 
yvaSat rtjv wrropuay 6Xr)$^ Twv 

Sw tCHTO. TVJV *AtrMV OfltiiWfJiLa. 
15 K€jfp^(T&ai tipfjKOTtitV} SuO TC iv 

*£^catp ycv^irdat /xtTj/uuxra icoi 
Iffarcpov 'Iwawov fn lolr Acyc- 
trBai* ttl^ Kal SLvayKoiov Trpwrt^ftiv 
Tw vdvVf UKO% yap tov ^tvTtp&Vt 

SO €1 pi,-^ TlS i$iXot TOV XputTOK, T^V 

lir* ai^d/4ar<K <fKpofi.ivypf 'Itucinrtnj 
AfrcMtcCAi^iv loipaKtvfU. ttal & vvv 

/Uv Tiov airwrroAuv A<Jyovs xn^a 
2a Ttaif avTOit 7r(ip7jK0X,ovUh^K<moV 
OfxoXjoyiL iroptiAij^cKU, ^Apurrift^ 
rtn Si *rai TOV wpi^^vripav 
'latdwav avr^xoov iairrov ^17471. 
ytv*iT0ai,'^ dvofutirrl yovv^ iroX- 

a^ov cnfyypa/x/uu7ty rC9y^w av- 
rui^ va^S<Kr<ic. 

* Riif. om. 9e, and ftvrifKoor . » . 
^ Btif , onde et 



But here it is requisite for 
us to understand that he twice 
enumerates the name of John ; 
the fir^t^ he reckons him to- 
gether with Peter and Jamea 
fmd Matthew and the rest of 
the Apostles, simply pointing 
to the Evangelist,** but the 
other John, him he distin- 
guishes by the word, and jo%n$ 
him in a different way to the 
number of the Apostles, and 
places Aristo (s*c) before himj 
and him he distinctly calls 
"Elder," so that we show from 
this regarding the story that 
it is true, of those who said 
that there were two in Asia 
who had the same name, and 
their graves are in EphesuSi 
and both to tliis day are called 
John ; since it behooves us to 
reflect in our mind. For the 
Revelation which is called 
Jobn^s, if one do not admit 
that it is from John the Evan- 
gelist, it is probable that it 
was manifested to this other 
man. But he, this Faptas, of 
whom we have now given ac- 
eount, testijies that he received 
the words of the Apostles from 

• Lond. Syr. ; the evangeUHs, 
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those who were their follow- 
erSj and^ from Aristo (sic) and 
from the Elder John, For he 
aaid thai he had listened to 
them and he often mentions 
them by name, and in hia 
books be records the tradition 
he received from them, 

* Petersb. Syr., Ann. om. 

Now that we have eupplied the k%j to these systematic 
mistranslations further comment is needless* We only sub- 
join one further passage as additional proof that tbe motive 
ig, as stated, to restore to Papias as much as possible of his 
authority as an ap^a^oi av^p avrij/coo^ r^v awooToXan/^ in 
spite of Eusebius. It is the famous passage cited by Euse- 
biua in which Irenseus quotes Papias by name. 



Tavrn Si Mm. TLamrta^ o Imdv 
fUMf/rvpu Iff A* 



This Papias also saidf who 
heard (It) from John . . , and 
in writing he testifies . . . 



To Gutjahr this translation is a God-send, for it makes 
him a present of tbe moat serious obstacle to bis theory, the 
admitted impossibility of grammatically rendering the pas- 
sage as if it read xal iyypdifm^:^ instead of teal Jlainriait. 
Wheu S translates, not only does Papias become a direct 
hearer of John, but IrenBBUs becomes a direct hearer of 
Papias, and the strength of the traditional succession is 
doubled. Hallelujah 1 

It should be by now sufficiently apparent that I re n sens, 
Eusebius, S, and Jerome all haye the same bent as regards 
the interpretation of Papias. Eusebius is far more of a 
scholar, and confesses that the vital point of bis contention 
for "another John in Asia" known to Papias is not sup- 
ported by the text ; but on the question of Papias' chrono- 
logical rank in the succession of apostolic tradition he has 
the same propensity and the same prejudice as the rest. 
Instead of dating his work in A.D. 145-160 as does Harnack^ 
on the basis of the recently recovered de Boor frag- 
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metit,^ wh-icli shows Papias dependent on the Apology of 
Quadratus, instead of recogniziug in him a contemporary of 
Justin Martyr, Eusebius is stiil under the glamour of the de* 
scrip tion he had adopted from Irensus in hia Chr&twhgy, 
Papias was an o/p^^oto? awjp» a contemporary if not strictly an 
avT^Koo^ of Apostles, so that those to whom he referred as ^ 
^'the Elders" must be synchronous, if not identical, with H 
" the disciples of the Lord." How much of this idea was ~ 
due to the textual corruption by which those whom Eusebius 
assumed to have been Papias' immediate informants were also 
designated ** the disciples of the Lord," we need not pause to 
estimate. The misconception is certainly present, and a 
truly dispassionate exegesis of the fragment requires that 
we take account of the fact. The final step in our inquiry, 
accordingly, must be an analysis of the extract approached 
without either of the Eusebian prepossessions as to (a) the 
cloflenesa of Papias to the Apostles, or (6) his relation to 
**the Elder John,'* which, if immediate, would imply that 
this John also was " in Asia." 

We note that Papias " subjoins " Words of the Elders to 
his ** interpretations '* in spite of some reason for hesitation 
(ov« o<wj<T(»), They, too, have value as interpreting the 
"commandments given by the Lord to the faith,'* although 
they would not be so esteemed, if the reader did not know 
how carefully and discriminatingly they had been gathered. 
For (1) Papias can testify in his own behalf that he had 
given heed to the twofold warning of Polycarp* against ri^v 
fAarat(hr}Ta rS>v xoXXwy, as well as rh^ -^cySoStSairifaXta?. 
Both these classes of false teaching were already current in 

*" liar (at & ttfittitimt lffT6pitrt9 itt w-OjpaXajStJrr irh r&w ttvyari^mr ^X/rvov, 
ftri Ba/xra^af 6 jroJ 'loOirroi, titiiifiA^^xpof birh tQw drUrrvfj lAr tx^^^V iric^p 4p 
i^fiATi rvv Xpi^r^Q iraSiit Su^vXdx^^- i^Topei Si xnl AXKa $ti&pATa *ai ^Xt^ra 
t4 KHri rifif fi-tfripa Mttpoifiov r^r tut HspQr Anu^r^ar* wtpl rQif itri rov 
Xpt^raO U nKp&p irofrirrvw tti Ivt *AipM*oO t^ur. Papias seem£ to hare 
taken Q^adratOA^ dtatenie&t that tome cf thoAe wlio had experieucsed tb« 
dinculoun power of Jl<«us in healing and raifiiog from the dead '' lived eTeii 
to our day*' sa referring to the day of Hadrian, to whom QuadraLus waa 
addreflsiiig the Apology. At all ereDta^ his reference to ^^the tlmea of 
Hadrian ** itnplies a date ^ter the close of Uaddan^s rei^^ 

» A4. PhU. vii. i cf, Paptaa, 11. Q-IQ. 
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f^apias" youth, but he had kept hiniBelf to those who taught 
^he orthodox faith. But (2) he had not conEned himself to 
xvhat th«se teachers* excellent as they were, could give him, 
\yut had sought testimonies of the Apostles themselves. For 
H^apiaa had also followed the advice of Polycarp in ^^ turn- 
ing to the tradition handed down from the beginning." 
IBut how? Not, of course, by applying directly to the 
^Apostles themselves, as I re use us and his satellites, ancient 
a^nd modern, assume. Such a sense for the term " words of 
"the Elders" makes the whole passage ridiculous* Who in- 
deed would *^ hesitate to subjoin*' to his own '* interpreta- 
tions of the Lord's words" the words of Apostles — and 
apologize for the addition 1 But the " words of the Elders " 
are here contrasted not merely with the fiaraioXoyia rmv 
troWoiv and the iiWorploi ivrokaC of the Gnostics, but 
primarily with ra Ik rmv ^i^\io>p, which his own teachers 
in Asia had given him, but which '* did not profit so much." 
^What, then, does Papias mean by " Words of the Elders " ? 
And whence does he get them? If one could depend 
upon the emendation 01 TOYTUJ MA0HTAI for the second 
Ol TOY KY MA0HTAI, aU would be plain; for we should 
then understand that *^ the Elders " in Papias mean '* the dieci" 
pies of the Apostles'* (ol ix^lvcov yvatpiptoi)^ as they are indeed 
called in several dependent passages.** More particularly 
he would mean the group in the original mother church and 
home of the Apostles, to which the author of Luke-Acts 
and Hegesippus look back as the self-evident authorities in 
interpreting the Lord's commandments. "Aristion^" would 
be an otherwise unknown member of this Palestinian group, 
"John the Elder,'* probably identical with the Jerusalem 
elder of that name,^ whose death is placed by Epiphaaius 
in 117 A.D.® 

But the emendation is not yet admitted. We must de* 
pend on the context. 

** The Elder John " is distinguished from the Apostle not 
merely by the debatable clause and title, but by the tense 
of the verb. When Papias was making his inquiries the 
» See note 21. *3 Euseb, flE, IV. v. 3. « Hacr. Ixwl 20. 
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Apostles were dead. Manj of "the Elders their disciples*^ 
were also dead, but Aristion and the Elder John were still 
aliTe. For some reason (distance seems to be that implied 
in ct T« €\0oi} Papiaa could not interrogate these Elders 
himself, but followers of theirs who came his way reported 
to him the teaching they were then still giving- The same 
chance-comers, or others like them, also reported the sayings 
of other deceajsed Elders they themselves had heard. Sttch 
traditions were to Papias strictly equivalent to teachings o£ 
the disciples of the Lord, ** Andrew . . . Matthew," as giv- 
ing the true sense of the Lord^s commandments. They 
could bo called ** living and abiding," because reported by at 
least two surviving ear-witnesses. Papias not unreasonably 
thought them worthy of altogether different consideration 
from the naTaiorrj'i and aXXor ptai ivrokal injuriously preva- 
lent in Asia. They even seemed to him of more advantage 
than the ** books " Lis own local Elders interpreted, for 
Papias seems to have known no strictly apostolic Gospels 
for the determination of the real intent of *^ the oracles of 
the Lord," What their real value was we have several 
examples to inform us — ^the tradition of the woman taken 
in adultery,** of Jesus' senior age,*^ of the miraculous fertility 
of the soil in the messianic age,** of the three degrees in 
heaven,*' etc. 

The interpretation here given to the fragment rests pri- 
marily upon the principle that it \b unjustifiable to give a 
fundamentally different sense to the most salient word of 
the paragraph (^rpeo-^Svrc^o?) in four adjacent clauses, or to 
draw an arbitrary line between the series of imperfects in 
which the author describes his preparation for his task 
(J^fi^Bov^ exatpov, aveKpiPOv^ vTreXdfifiavnp^ , 

It is true that in 11, 6-13 Papias refers to his teachers 
(^SotrieoL'o'ti'), who need not necessarily be identical with 
the ** followers of the Elders ** {wapTfKo\ov$7}tcuKf n? toI? 
vp€(r0VT^piu^')^ but to whom we have still less reason to apply 
the title ' ' the Elders ** in L 2. It is true that he contrasta 

» Eiueb. SE, m. xrdx Id. « Iran. Ber, IL xxlL &. 

• Ibtd, V, inUL 8. n Ibid, V. xccrt, 1, S. 
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their simplicity and orthodoxy with the qualities which 
attracted the crowd, But this is not for the sake of giving 
the reader confidence in these unknown men» but in the 
judgment of Papiaa himself, whose tastes were unlike the 
multitude's {^x^pov)* But why, if Papi&s* teachers taught 
him ** the truth,'* " commandments given by the Lord to the 
faith/' does he resort to others? Every reader asks himself 
the question^ and none of those whose hearts are set on the 
assumption that his teachers were themselves ** the Elders " 
(or even the Apostles !) gives any heed to the answer Papiaa 
himself sets down with all explicitness. He questioned 
travellers who "came his way*' because only thus could he 
get "the living and abiding voice" of Apostles^ the same 
which to his mind guaranteed the inerrancy (ovBkv rjfjtapTe^ 
of Mark. From chance-comers who had been followers of 
"the Elders" (the same referred to in 1. 2) he inquired what 
(by the Elders* testimony) the Apostles had said* and what 
the surviving Elders were saying. He thought he could 
learn more from these well-authenticated *' living '* words of 
the Elders than from his own home teachers, because the 
latter, excellent as they were, could only give him the con- 
tents of books (t^ iic rutv ^i^Xlmv). 

Who, then, were " the Elders *' whose words the chance- 
comers reported? We have two means of judging. (1) Eu- 
sebius tells us that the authorities largely relied on by 
Papiaa for this kind of material were the Aristion aud John 
mentioned, the latter of whom is " distinctly called an Elder" 
to distinguish him from the Apostle of the same name. In 
the same generation were the daughters of Philip, whose 
traditions probably also came to Papiaa at second hand. 
But these were themselves in HierapoUs, and were not 
Elders. He does not mean these, nor does he mean Poly- 
carp, whom, if he were not among the teachers who " taught 
the truths" we should expect to find named. He means a 
group or class in which neither Polycarp nor the daughters 
of Philip would naturally he thought of by the reader, but 
which did include **AriBtion and the Elder John." (2) Ire- 
n^us preserves for us a number of the traditions in questioni 
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wbich have indeed a strongly Jewish-Christian and Chiliastic 
character, but are quite too legendary and artificial to be 
really derived from Apoetles. Their character is that of 
Jewish midrash, particularly that baaed on the fanciful 
interpretation of Gen, 27 29 in the Apocalypae of Bamch^^ 
and the equally fanciful combination of Mt. 13 « with 
Mt, 20 28 O text) to support the doctrine of thxee degrees 
in the future abode of the righteous — Heaven, Paradise, 
and **the City" (»,e, Jerusalem). 

Both indications concur to prove that ♦* the Elders " in this 
case were no more Apostles than were Papias' own teachers* 
The advantage of their words was not their proximity 
in time to the Apostles, but in place. Their words were 
brought (^idv t« eKBot} from the seat of the "living and 
abiding voice.'* Had the chance-comers themselves then 
actually heard Apostles? This is distinctly negatived by 
the contrast of tense (t/ threv *Avhp^ai , . , rC Xiyavaiv 
'Apia-r{mv /cal 'Imdwrj^^, They could tell what the Elders 
were saying, and what the Apostles had said. Like the 
Gospels which are and always have been valued both for 
their authors* own representations^ and still more for the 
'* oracles of the Lord " which they embody, were the " words 
of the Elders " which Papias " subjoined to his own exposi^ 
tions.'* These words concerned themselves with "what An- 
drew or what Peter had said, or what Philip, or what 
Thomas, or James^ or what John, or Matthew (for Papias 
was concerned to defend the Apocalypse and the first Gos- 
pel), or any other of the Lord's disciples " } and in so far 
as in at least two cases the testimonies were "living and 
abiding" their rank was equivalent to that of the Gospel 
of Mark. 

It is true that Papias includes both elements of this oral 
gospel of the chance-comers — (a) reports of Apostles* say- 
ings, and (fi) teachings of their own immediate followers — 
under the single phrase "words of the Elders" (hv4KpivQv 
To^ Xrfyow rmv wp€tr$tn4pmv)^ which led those of later times, 

* 4p- S^^' ^^ix^ 6. See Rendel fiftrriit In Expositor^ 1S96, pp. 44S-ii9, 
•ij4 R. H. Ch*Tlet, Ap€C. of Baruth^ p. 55, not«. 
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ignorant of the date of his writing, to the violence of making 
irpcafivTipeov in 11. 14—16 mean Apostles, while in the adjacent 
occurrences it was admitted to mean "diaciples of these.'* 
But if the corruption of text in 1. 22 had not occurred, this 
misunderstanding would have been impossible, I have tried 
to show that even with it the remaining traces of the 
chronological distinction enable ail who will separate the 
fragment from the prejudiced ideas of ita later reporters to 
obtain the true sense. It waa just because the best teachers 
in Asia could not report save from books {Ik rmv j8t^i'(»v) 
" what Andrew, or Peter, or Philip, or Thomas, or James, or 
John, or Matthew, or any other of the Lord's disciples had 
said " that Papias waa obliged in his pursuit of *' the living 
and abiding voice*' to question ** those who came his way." 
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The Holy City and Gehenna 

JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 

rHU.AJ»BLPHtA I>IT[KrrT tCBOOE. 



IT is now coming to be more and more admitted that the 
Biblical identification of Jerusalem with the seat of 
the future Paradise had its roots in primitive Semitic con- 
ceptions which were also common to the Hebrew people** 
In describing the reign of the righteous king to come* 
Isaiah (11 6 if.) paiiits in idyllic terms the return of Paradise 
lost to earth ; peace will prevail among beasts, and between 
them and man.* Even if v» « be, with Duhm and others^ a 
later addition, nevertheless the limitation of the new con- 
ditions to Yahwe's "holy mount" is doubtless correct exe- 
gesis ; Isaiah's Messiah is to rtde over his own people, while 
the rest of the world appears to be ignored (cf, 9 iff.). 

Another set of references may at first sight appear to be 
alien, namely those which prospect the future exaltation of 
Zion, so that it will tower above the mountains, or even bd 
the sole peak in the world* The first canonical i-eference 
is Isa. 2 2 (= Mic. 4 i) : "And it will be in the last days: 
Established will be the mount of Yahwe on (as ?) the top of 
the mountains, and it will be lifted up higher than (the) 
hills." ^ Likewise Ezekiel, in his last vision, i& brought to 

^ See A« JeremiaSf Die babf/IoniseJi^^ufyriichen Vorstellungen vom Lebca 
nach dem Tode, 1887, p. ISl j Gunkel, ffenen«, 1001^ p. 31 1 Zum religioHM' 
gachichtlichen Verat^ndni* de» Xeum Tett^tmttOi, IflOS, p. 48 ; Gceesmajuif 
Ihr Urxprunif der israfUiiMh-jUdischen ^schatotogie^ 1005> p. 221. 

» Tlie authentic Ity of Lb is passage la now denied fey many scholar, «;^. 
Hacktnann, I}ie Zukufi/ttervfartung detJeMCtia^ p. 149 ; Cheyne, Introdueti&n 
to the Book o/ Isaiah, p. 61 ; Marti, ad toe. But this skeptlciam ia to b© dia- 
counted or held in abeyance in view of tlia n«w poatulates of Gunkel &iid 
hJM school ; s«e Gi^aamann, op. iit^ p. 236. 

* Duhm, following the Greek, prefeis %o read: "The moiml of Yahwe, 
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**a mountain exceedingly high" (Eze. 40 2). And Zech. 
14 10 foretells the time when ** the whole land will be turned 
into a steppe, from Geba to Rimmon south of Jerusalem, 
and it (Jerusalem) will he high" (cf. Rev- 21 lo).* With 
these pas^ges is to be aligned Ps. 483; *^ Mount Zion, the 
farthest north^^ the city of the Great King."^ This last 
passage is to be explained from the preceding ones, and also 
gives the key for them. Already, in idea, Jerusalem is the 
mountain of the far north, and evidently the Psalmist ia 
possessed by some mythical notions connected with the 
sanctuary of his people. The preceding passages, apoca- 
lyptic in character, look forward to the time when the 
mystical ideal will be realized. 

It is generally recognized that we have here the myth of the 
mountain of God» or the gods, in the north, a myth not only 
common to the Semites, as we shall note below, bat appearing 
also in the Hellenic and Teutonic ideas concerning Olympus 
and Asgard. It is not necessary to discuss here the origin 
of the myth : whether it is due to the fact that the moun- 
tains, the natural seats of the superior gods, generally lay 
north of the Semitic lands (as also in southern Europe); or 
whether the earth was regarded as a great mountain sloping 
up toward the North Pole, an idea that would be suggested 

and the houae of (our) God,^' for which the factor of paralleliBm speaks. 
But the Hebrew givea proper Tbjthmical fonu^ while the expteaaioo, 
*' mount of the house of Yahwe " (cf. Mic, 3 is) appeara to be antique, remlnd- 
iqg us of the Babylonian E-kur, ** house of the mountain." The absence of 
the article with "hills*' probably requires the sense^ **bo that it wiil no 
more be in the category of hilh '' ; see BDB^ p. £83 a* 

* ** A ateppe,'' with Nowack and Marti. But T\210 does not have the con- 
notation of a plaio^ but that of dceertednesa, hence ita specific application to 
the GhoT ; iee G. A, Smith, Hiitorical Geography t, p. 657, The tranBlaHon 
of the American HeFiBion, "like the Ambah/' Le. the Ghor, ia therefore 
preferablet 'with the meaning that the land will be lowered to the leyel of 
the Ghor. 

* Cf. Isa. 14 ja, and see below. 

* ** King" is here a proper name. The expression is not to be compared 
with the Tyrian Hip l'?a (ao Baudiaain, PRES xiii- p- 2Pt»), but with the 
title of tho Persian monarch, who appears p<issim in Xenophon'* AnahamM 
{€.g, i. 4, 11) as finffikids ^«f, — without the article, This carreapondence 
baa been o?erlooked by the commentatore. 
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bj the motion about the axis of the earth, and perhaps cor- 
roborated by the southerly course of Mesopotamian and other 
streams ; or whether the first cause is to be found in the 
astral idea of a hill in the heavens, culminating at the 
celestial pole J Various causes probably worked together ; 
whether the gods were earthly or celestial, their seat should 
be at the highest point for the sake of their control over all 
the lands. 

Two other references prove that this myth of the mourt* 
tain of the gods was well known to the Hebrews.^ The one 
appears in a dirge entitled " over Babylon/^ in Isa* 14 4 ff.,* 
namely v. 13 : " And thou saidst in thy heart ; To the 
heavens will 1 mount, above the stars of El will I rear my 
throne, and I will sit in the Mount of Assembly in the 
farthest north." It matters not whether with Jensen ^^ we 
deny that there is any exact Babylonian equivalent to this 
term, the Mount of Assembly m the north. Babylonian 
theology shows that the superior place for deity, peculiatly 
for Anu, king and father of the gods, was at the pole of the 
northern heavens,*^ and comparative mythology reveals the 
same conception for widely separated peoples* The Mount 
of Assembly, or rather of Appointment (rendez-vont}, was 
the place where the family of divinities gathered, as in the 

T Fot this Idea of » celestial raaiiDtf eee Jensen, Koimoloffie dsr Bahjf- 
lonter^ p. 16. 

* Tet ft is to be obeerred tbat thej both appear la n&rratlTea relating to 
forei^ people*, and are probably in terms of tbe reipectlre mythologies of 
the subjects. 

* The title in geneiBUy admitted to be late^ so th^t tiie subject could b« 
Aasyria, or its king (Sennachertb), and the atttboT Isaiah. See Cobb, JBL^ 
1606, p. 27 0., who contrasts the opposing viewQ of two such cHtica aa 
Cbeyne and Winckler. 6ee aUo W. Staerk, Daa assyritcM Weltreich im 
Urtfil der Fr&pheUn^ 1608, p. 220. *' Nach dem Vorgange Ton Winckler 
und Cobb denken jettt auch Jeremiss and Wllke mlt Recbt an elnen oMyr- 
ischen KCJnig, nod unter dle«en kana m slch kaum urn andere als Sargoa 
Oder Sanherib bandeln. ... £s schelnt mir mit Slcherheit henroTzngehen, 
daw Sanhtribs Tod der Anlaas xu diewm IraniBchtin Elagellede geweaea 

** 0^. cf(. p. 201 ; «i against Jeremlas, op. e(t p. 69. Also see JaBtrow, 
BtHgion of Babylonia and Ax^jfriat p. 568. 
w Jensen, op. ctt, p, 15. 
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councils of Olympus,^ The other passage is the equally 
famous dirge over the prince of Tyre in Eze* 28, who ia 
thus addressed : **Thou wast in Eden, the garden of God" 
(v» is); " thou wast upon the holy mountain of God '* (v. it). 
Now this mountain of Grod must be the Hill of Assembly in 
the farthest north. But the additional and valuable datum 
in this mythological passage is the combination of the mount 
of God in the north with Eden or Paradise, 

It is not my purpose to discuss the various locations for 
the original Paradise which appear from the first pages of 
Genesis down to the latest apocalyptists. Indeed, it would 
be a vast mistake to attempt auy harmonious scheme of 
these myths. Thus, for the Babylonian the Garden could 
be in the south, iu the direction of ancient sacred Eridu, as 
in the Gilgameah epic ; for the Israelite in the eflst» on the 
basis of a prosaic understanding of the geography of Gen. 2 ; 
or it could be associated with the west, as the place of the 
setting sun, and hence of death. *3 The association of Eden 
with the north, the seat of deity, is, I doubt not, based upon 
& truly religious conception, that of the community of the 
believer with his god. If Yahwe was wont to walk at even^ 
ing in the Garden (Gen. 3 s), his habitat, to simple minds, 
could not have been far off. If there was a dream of a 
Paradise for chosen men, the Israelite might conceive of an 
Enoch as taken by Yahwe to himself to his abode in the 
mystic north- And so just as in the mythological material 
of Eze, 28, the Prince of Tyre, who appears to be a trans- 
formation of the divine Adam Kadmon, had his dwelling ia 
the north, likewise we find an Assyrian king expressing the 
liope that the gods " have called his race to the abode upon 
Eharsag-kurkura," the possible Babylonian equivalent for 
tiie Mount of AssemblyA* The original seat of gods and 



1* Cf . the DtTiae Aawmbly, bu mc, Pi. 82 i, ind the ConncU of the 
Holy Ones, Q^Vflp TiD, Pa, 89 i. 

" According to Gta. S » (of, 11 a) Eden l»y in the west For the onoBT- 
taintj as to its location in the Babylonian mind, lee Jeremiaa, op. <;«, p, 60. 

"The qnotatiOD, taken from the introduction of TigUlh-PUeaer'a ocU§- 
onal cylinder, la glren by JeTemias, op. Hi* p. SB. 
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the first man in tbe Mount of the North could thus easily, 
upon the introduotion of spiritual notions concerning immor- 
tality, have been regarded as the haven of the elect of the 
gods when their life here was ended, of kings to the Bahy* 
Ionian mind, of saints to the Hebrew conception.^ 

Ancient mythology, then, had already prepared for the 
combination of the ideas of the Mount of God and Paradise. 
Yet another combination lay at hand. To the Syrians the 
local gods were generally mountain-gods (cf. 1 Ki. 20 23), 
with their sanctuaries on hilltops, as in the case of Zion. 
So also in their flat plains the Babylonians built their stage- 
towers ^ in artificial imitation of natural elevations, and gave 
to them names which indicated the fanciful representation 
of them as mountains, even expressive of the thought that 
they were identical with the mountain of the world, the 
mount of the gods. It is in line, then, with common Seraitic 
thought when we find Zion identified with the Mount of God 
in the farthest north, as is so boldly done in Pa. 48 3.^^ How 
far religious fervor can go in such prejudices is shown by 
the Samaritan belief that Gerizim actually is the highest 
mountain of the world, despite the fact that its neighbor 
Ebal overtops it by 228 iU Or if the religious mind balked 
at present hard realities, apocalyptic imagination came to 
the rescue, and so we find the notion, witnessed to probably 
by Isaiah, of the future elevation of the holy mount of God 
to its proper physical superiority over all things that are 
high. 

We possess also a few more details of this notion of the 
combination of the earthly Jerusalem with Paradise. The 
most important is that concerning the presence of mystical 
waters on the holy hill, The Garden, or Mountain, must be 
well watered, as in the myth of the Eden of the past. The 

^ Nottoe th^, despite the gloom inCMa of the Babylonian notions of the life 
after death, the "close asaooiation of tbe dead with the godB . . < may be 
regarded as a legacy of tbe earl test religion'' ; ao Jastrow, op. cit. p. 562. 
This would certainly go back to ttie primitive anlmtsUc religloo, in which 
the ipirita of the dead were regarded an divine. 

^ And of eonrse tbe psalmist was ^>eaki&g Intelligibly to people wbo 
knew what be in«ant. 
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first trace of such a mystical notion concerning Jerusalem is 
found in Isa. 8 6 ff^ where the waters of Shiloah (the conduit 
from the Virgin's Spring) appear as a manifestation of 
Yahwe's proyidence. The like mysticism is further devel- 
oped in Ps. 46 5, in the reference to " a rirer, whose streams 
rejoice the city of (God) Yah we/' ^" But, as we saw in the 
case of Pb. 48 2, this mysticism of faith demanded its apoca- 
lyptic consequence, for it is the province of apocalyptic to 
make the solution between the things which are seen and 
the things which are not seen. And so Ezekiel is given to 
Bee "waters issuing out from under the threshold of the 
house eastward/* and thence proceeding in a mighty stream 
to sweeten the waters of the Sea of Salt (Eze. 47 1-12); and 
according to Zech. 14 8, **■ It will come to pass in that day : 
living waters will go out of Jerusalem," to " the eastern sea," 
and to "the western sea." So also Joel 4 18, "A fountain 
shall come forth from the house of Yahwe."^^ May there 
also exist a still closer identification of the waters in Jerusalem 
and those in Eden in the name of Gihon, common to a stream 
or watercourse in each? And may the Perat (= Euphrates), 
in whose waters Jeremiah was bidden to hide his girdle 
(Jer. I3iff,)^have been a water-channel in Jerusalem, mysti- 
cally named after the chief river in the myth ? ^ 

y' There may also be adduced Duhm's interpretatioa of *]^31I? hTi La 
Pft. 90 P^ as containing an allusion to Eden (accepted by Gunkel and l^ 
OTessmann, who translates, ''^dein Edenbach^'). The passage ib parallel to 
the assertion of the future satisf action of the aaints ia the fatness of God*a 
bouse, while the following verse contains the originally mythical ideas of 
the fountain of Life aod the divine light. 

^ Tbia apocalyptic expectation is doubtl^s based upon the actual apring 
or reserroir which lies deep below the temple, the HammAFn-e^if& (Kobin- 
soti, Biblical BtMearcheSt 1841, L p. 608 ; aee Stade, Geachichte dei Volket 
lirml, h p. 334). 

" The difficulty of sending the prophet on a trip to the M«topotaroian 
Enphratea is evident Hence Schick has nu^gested the identification of 
fm-* with the WAdy Fara near Anathoth (ZDFV, ilL (1680), p. 111. Wa 
may notice here that Samaritan legend spealcs of ^*the hidden river £u~ 
pbratee " on Mount Gertzim ; see my Satnariianat p. 238. The later Jewieh 
batitrd of Babylonia may have prevented the perpetuation of such an idea 
and name in the Holy City. It may also be observed here that Samaritan 
belief regards Gerizim as the original seat of Paradise and of the creation of 
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We find tbea in tbe apocalyptic beliefs and bopes con- 
cerning Jerusalem tbe mystical notion that it waa tbe Mount 
of God and tbe destined seat of Paradise* Pbysically tbe 
comparatively low bill sadly lacked any correspondeace to 
tbese fond beliefs. A post^xilic psalmist, in face of tbe fact 
tbat tbe momitains of tbe world looked askance upon Jeru- 
salem, had to rest content with the postulate tbat this is 
Yahwe*s mount (Pa. 68 it)» It was therefore tbe necessary 
task of apocalyptic to remedy these physical deficiencies; 
Zion was to be elevated above tbe mountains, and the 
waters o£ tbe depths were to burst out from under the 
temple. It is to be observed tbat in this notion we have 
tbe combination of the mountain, tbe garden, and tbe city, 
all which factors are preserved in the New Testament apoca* 
lyps© (Rev. 21 lOff.).^ Such a transformed city would be, 
at the end of days, tbe home of God's elect. Their felicity 
is painted on a large canvas in tbe last odes of Trito-Isaiah. 
This poet congenially quotes and correctly interprets (65 26) 
tbe dream of Isaiab concerning tbe return of tbe Golden 
Age (Heff.). Tbat apocalyptic identified the future Jeru- 
salem with tbe long-lost Garden of Eden also appears in 
tbe assertions of Eze. 36 ^ and Isa. 61 3 that ^^ Canaan (or 
Zion) shall be as tbe Garden of Yabwe.^* 

With the incoming of the belief in a resurrection these 
hopes became the property of all the faithful. They would 
rise to return to the Holy City, whence tbeir corpses bad 
been carried forth without the walls. No wonder is it tbea 
that we find the neighborhood of Jerusalem filled with 
tombs and graves. The exigencies of natural life would 
have turned the precincts of so ^icient a city as Jerusalem 



mail, and u the only peak wblcfa so&red above the Flood (Samaritan*^ 
p. 237 t). probably similar Ideas were current con<%rniDg Jerusalem. The 
Sajn&ritftiUf like the Jews, identify tbeir holy mountain with the future 
Faradiae. Robinson quotes a tradltioDal say lug of Mohammed : '• The rock 
ea-SnkhraJi at Jeruaalem la one of tha locka ol Pusdlue *' (op. cit. I 444). 
Alao see note 54. 

^ The garden, or oaata, la the nomad' a ideal of PanuUse, the eity tbat of 
thfi townaman, while tbe mountain preserres the ancient mjtb of the aeot 
of deity. 
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into one vast gravejard, while pious belief found a virtue in 
the necessity.*^ The most desirable place of burial was the 
city itself, and here originally kings, and doubtless other 
magnates, were interred; such interments, which seem to 
have been immediately adjacent to the sanctuary, were for- 
bidden by EzekieFs programme (Eze- 437ff0' Jeremias de- 
scribes a Babylonian city like Nippur as composed of three 
ports : the city or temple of the god, the city of the living, and 
the city of the dead ; ^ the same observation might be made 
eoncermng Jerusalem and its vicinity. Indeed^ we involun- 
tarily compare this city, rising sheer above the deep gorges 
to the east and the south, which are tenanted by the dead, 
with the Babylonian conception of ^-kur^ '*the mountain- 
house/* i.e, of the world, which is represented as a moun- 
tain, beneath which lies Araln, the Babylonian SheoL** 
Even without the hope of a resurrection it must have im- 
|)lied some benefit to be buried near the sanctuary, just as 
all matters of funerary ceremony were of deepest concern to 
the dead. The proximity of sanctuary and burial-place and 
the combination, almost identification, of £-kur with Aralu, 
sprang from certain pious hopes of the ancients.^ But all 



« See Baedeker, SyrUn und FalSMina^ pp. 92 fl., for the tomba arouiid 
Jerusalem. 

•* A. Jeremias, BSUe vnd Paradie* bei den Babf/ioniertii p. 13. Compare 
a remark of Hilprecht'a that it was **only natural that the earliest Inhab- 
itaotB Bhonld bury their dead wound the base o£ the ziggurai o( Nippur 
10 a depth of thirty to forty feet^ so that the latter appears to us almost like 
a huge sepulchral monument," etc. {ExplofatioiiB in Bible Landsr, p. 4fl6). 
However, It appears that tittle deJQnite knowledge exista about the Babylo- 
nian btirial of the dead in relation to the sanctuary. 

*" 8©e Jastrow^ op. eiL chap. iit. Jeremias' suggested identification of 
Ariel, Isa. 29 j, etc., with AraHi (Vortiellungen von dem Lebtn nach dem 
Tod€t p. 123) has not been accepted,, but the suggestion is baaed upon a 
substantia] correapondeiice. In oonneetion with the reference to E-knr, 
which is at once the abode of the goda and of the dead, wo may note the at 
least Terbal correspondence between TlTlO "VT, the Moant of Aaaemhly 
(Isa. 14 i«), and the epithet for Sheo! aa ^ ba"? TBia rrS, ♦•the bouse of 
anembly for all living*' (Job 30 n). 

** The hope of Pa. 3ft », **For with thee is the well of life, and in thy 
light shall we see light" (cf. laa, SI »), might have been felt by those who 
expected buiial neiu- Zion, eten without the hop« of a resurrection. Tho 
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this meant far more when the hope of the tesiUTection came 
in. Those who were fortunate enough to He buried tinder 
the walls of Jerusalem should but nae and enter the Holy 
City. Perhaps selfish notions of "first come, first served" 
were no more lacking to ancient Judaism than to modem 
popular Christianity. The legend in Mt. 27 6i ff. of the 
saints who were raised by the earthquake coincident with 
the Lord*8 death, and who came into the city after Ms res- 
urrection, naturally refers to those buried in the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem. The Mount of Olives became the choice 
cemetery for the Jews, the whole slope of the hill facing 
Jerusalem being now covered with Jewish graves.^ This 
site has gained increased favor among the Jews by reason of 
a Rabbinic tradition, based upon the apocalyptic description 
in Zech. 14 4 of the rending of the Mount of Olives, The 
former passage reads : * ** When the dead shall come to life 
again, the Mount of Olives shall be rent in two, and all the 
dead of Israel will come out from under it ; yea, those right- 
eous persons who died in captivity will be rolled under the 
earth, and will come forth from under the Mount of Olives." 
By such a fond device of the imagination were the fears of 
those who died in foreign lands allayed, 

n 

But in contrast with the felicity of the Holy City there 
lies, according to Jewish tradition, right under its walls the 
very place of the hell of the wicked, namely the Valley (of 
the Son, or Sons) of Hinnom. This geographical term, as 
&irr| or Djn alone,''' in the Rabbinical literature, Teewa^ 
G^ehenna, J ah an nam in the Arabic, has become a more or 

application of mich a verse to hopes of a joyM immortality is not wlthoat 
exegetlcal josUOcatloti. 

** See BaedekLT, p. 97. Alio on tbe same hill was oeJebmted the Bftcrifloe 
of the red heifer, originaily a mortUAry sacrifice. 

** Targam, oa Song of Songa, 8 a, ed, Lagarde. 

** ErubiHt 19 a, hi», aa hell, In distinction from Gehtnnam, as the geo- 
graphical locality ; see Schwnlly, Dqm Ltben, math dem Tode^ p. 143. 

» For the occurrence of Vtttm in the apocalyptic literatare, iee Volz, 
JMitche, EMchatoloffie^ p. 2S9. 
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less dominant name for the hell of the wicked in all the 
three religions which trace their traditions back to the Old 
Testament. 

It is not necessary tn discuss here at length the identifica^ 
tions of the Valley of Hinnom, — whether it be the Kidron 
Valley, that of the Tyroposon, or the Wady-er-Ilababi. Aa 
Warren says : * " Whatever view ia taken of the position of 
the valley of Hmnom, all writers concur in its extending to 
the junction of the three valleys of Jerusalem below Siloam, 
L0. there must be one spot below Siloam which all agree in 
making a portion of the Valley of Hinnom." Now it appears 
from aU the traditions that it was at least with the neigh- 
borhood of this point that the notion of hell was connected. 
The earliest evidence for this localization of Gehenna is 
Enochs ch, 26 f., a passage which appears to have been gen- 
erally overlooked in the geographical discussions of our 
point, although in it we are given a bit of real geography.®' 
The seer comes to the middle {i.e. the navel) of the earth : 
** There I saw a holy mount, and under the mount a water 
(i.t, Siloam), which flowed to the east of it in a southerly 
direction. Toward the east I saw another mountain much 
higher than this one (i.e, the Mount of Olives), between 
them a deep and narrow valley (i.e. Kidron)^ and through it 
ran a stream below the mount. West from this was another 
mountain (i.e, the Mount of Evil Counsel), lower than that 
and not high ; between them was a deep and dry valley, and 
another deep and dry valley lay at the end of the three 
mountains. All valleys are deep," etc. " Then I said : To 
what purpose is this blest land, which is full of trees, and 
to what purpose this accurst valley in the midst?" He 
learns that it is the abode of the rebels against God, and 
that here ** in the last time they will serve as a drama of a 
righteous judgment before the righteous for all eternity," 
etc.*^ There is some confusion in the description of the 

» HMtingB, Dia, of the Bible, b.t. Hinnom, il, p, 385 h. 
*° I obaerre that Da] man notices it in his article Gehenna^ In FSEK 
« From G. Beer's tnuislaUon, in Kautzscb, ApokTyphen und PBend^i- 
fraphent ^ P- ^^t "^^^ adoption of hia geographical identification^ 
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valleys, but their centre of gravity, the place of perdition, U 
the valley that **lay at the end of the three mountains," i.e. 
the point of confluence of the valleys around Jerusalem. 
This place would then be the end of the Kidron valley, the 
head of the Wady en-Nar which continues it.® 

Further* according to Jerome, Tophet, the seat of the 
Melek cult, "is watered by the springs of Siloam^j** and 
Eusebius connects Tophet with Akeldama,^ which tradition 
places on the slope of the Mount of Evil Counsel. For our 
present purpose, then, it is sufficient to note that Ge-Hinnom, 
so far as it connotes the Melek cult of the Old Testament 
and the hell of later theology, ia connected with the con- 
junction of the valleys to the south of the eastern hill.® 

But how did this Valley of Hinnom become the seat of 
hell to the Jewish imagination? The question caonot be 
said to have been adequately answered. With the common 
sense which often characterizes Jewish commentators, Kim- 
chi says^ that the place was the dump of the city, where 
gres were always kept burning to destroy the refuse ; ** there- 
fore the judgment of the wicked is parabolically called 
Gehenna." But from the Biblical references the place ap- 
pears to have had nothing physicaLy objectionable about it ; 
in contrast to its contemponiry condition Jeremiah prophe- 
sied that it would one day be called "Valley of Slaughter" 
(7 32), and Jerome speaks of it as amoenus atque nemorosuM 
hcdieqiie hortorum praebet delicimJ^ Or it has been supposed 
that the sacrificial fires of Melek which burned in that place 
were taken by the Jews as typical of the fiery torments of 



I 



*i Warren, I.e., Include this w^y And the Kldton under tlie commoQ 
term Qg-HlnnOm ; bonce ITl would apply to the whole gorge^ TTQ to the 
upi>er Kldrot) alone. 

w Comm. in Jer, 7 *i. 

** Onam, SvV, Qa,<fn0, 

•* May we explain the King's Vak, *f3&n pDP» Gen. 14 n, S Sam. 18 ii, 
04 the Yale of Melek? Warren in the article cited, p. SB8 a, is inclined to 
lotAte this place at the conjunction of the Talleys,, and defends the use of 
(SMJ from Jer. 31 ». 

•• Oa Pb. 27, cited by Driver, Haetings, BB, \l p. 119. 

^ Comm, in Jer. 7 u. 
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hell ; 30 Kobinson : ** Ifc was probably in allusion to this 
detested and abominable fire that the later Jewa applied the 
name of this valley (Gehenna), to denote the place of future 
poniehment or the fires of hell*"® Here, then, would be an 
inatance of the sardonic Hebrew humor which so easily 
found innuendoes in the words and things of God*s enemies 
to the confusion of the latter; the turning of Melek's fires 
into those of hell was hoisting the enemy with his own 
petard, Dalman is inclined to deduce the combination of 
Ge-Hinnom with the fires of hell from Isa. 30 33^ with its 
threat of the tophit prepared for the king of Assyria.® But 
serious dogmas, like those concerning hell, could not have 
been developed from accidental relations, or have been built 
upon solitary Biblical passages or jeux cTespriL Sehwally "*** 
gives as two reasons for the localization of hell near Jerusa- 
lem the desire to unite them both at the middle point, the 
navelf of the earth, and the purpose to provide for the saiuts 
the spectacle of the torments of the damned.** These rea- 
sons c^tch the spirit of Jewish eschatology, but are inade- 
quate to explain why Ge-Hinnom became Gehenna. The 
proper method is first of all to examine if the latter idea 
may not be traced back to notions and myths connected 
with the Valley of Kinnom from primitive times. 

To begin at the widest circle and to work in toward the 
centre, we first examine the general geography of the vicin- 
ity of Jerusalem. For just as the hill nature of Jerusalem 
helped to identify that city with the mythical Mount of 
God in the north (far better than waa the case for the 



* op, cU. 1 404 ; »o also BandisBln, PJJJF^ illl. p. 2fil, 

» PIi£*, n. p. 410. 

" Op, cU, p. U2. 

*i Bell is generally, witli good maBOD^ placed at a long disUDce from 
Paradise, ttnleaa some deeply founded tradition unites them. The more 
^neml notion of the wide Beparation of the two places Is combined 'with tlie 
localiaation of hell in the Valley of Hinnom by the later Jewish tradition 
through the dictnm that this place contained one of the gates of hell. The 
primitive Jewiah iuxtapoeition of Paradise and hell is leriTed In the Kab- 
b^a, — only a wall dividing the two; but here hell ha^ become ao inter- 
is^djale purgatory (Weber, JUdUche Theohffie, p. 341). 
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identification of the low ziggiirats of Babylonia with the 
Mountain of the World), so the physical contour and charao 
ter of the country surrounding Jerusalem may have con- _ 
tributed to localizing hell in the same vicinity. | 

Now Jerusalem is by nature a fore post toward the desert. 
Lines drawn therefrom to Jericho, and through Bethlehem 
to Hebron and beyond, mark off a veritable chaos of nature : 
rugged and barren hills, horrible gorges, — the wilderness of 
Judabi^ and at the bottom the most ill-omened lake in the 
world, the Sea of Salt, the Lake of Pitch. The country to 
the east and the south of Jerusalem must have affected the 
conceptions of the Jerusalemites in much the same way aa 
the desert to the west of the Babylonians colored the mythol- 
ogy of the latter, to whose eyes this desert was the home 
of all evil demons.*^ In general, the desert was the con- fl 
tinuation of the primeval chaos, with which the doctrine of ™ 
a hell of the damned is genetically connected.*^ It is not 
strange to find that the Jews were led to place their hell next 
door to the Holy City, in the region so appropriate to that 
horrid idea. Indeed, if the new Jerusalem was to restore 
the actual conditions of primitive Paradise, then just with-^ 
out its gates should lie the uncultivated wastes of the earth 
— the like of those into which an Adam or a Cain waa 
driven. In general, the eschatological expectations of a 
formal nature (Eze, 47 f, ; Zeeh, 14 lo) looked for a recon- 
stitution of the whole of the Holy Land, whereby it would be 
made altogether fertile and habitable. But the less system- 
atic schemes for the future probably left the rest of the 
world out of consideration, the holy mount alone being the 
objective of pious hopes ; Jerusalem would stand in the midst 
of the chaos which surrounded it, that region "without," 
where according to Rev, 22 15 all evil things will have their 
habitat. Thither " those who escape ** would be gathered, aa 

« For ft description of tb!i Tftrely eicplored coantry Kid ft regliter of iti 
eftrlj nionaateiieB, whlcb &rosiQ here as ruEturallj as in the Nftriin dosert, 
iee the note» ot ^hick» as presented ty Marti In ZDFV^ iiL pp. 1 ft, 

^ Jeremlaft, fBlU und Faradtea, pp. 14, 18. 

** Compftre tbe Book of Bavelfttion with the Bftbjloni&xi legendi of 
crefttiOD. 
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to the sole liaven of refuge (Joel 3 n). Thus both mytkol- 
ogy and geogruphical conditions contributed to the locali- 
mtion of hell close by the final Paradise, and the dramatic 
unity obtained for the dinovsmeni of the eschatological 
drama is based on long-standing notions. 

More than one point exhibits the uncanny nature of Jeru- 
salem's vicinity. To the east was the seat of the demon 
Ajiazelj** who in the later apocalyptic is identified with 
Satan and ranks as prince of hell.*® Into this same wilder- 
ness Jesus was led up to be tempted by the devil and to 
have fellowship with the wild beasts. Here St. Saba had 
his adventure with the lion^ and his monastery remains a 
penitentiary for recalcitrant monks.*^ The Dead Sea, re- 
markably enough, has left but slight traces on Old Testa- 
ment eachatology ; directly, it appears only in the repeated 
warnings drawn from the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
The references to pitch and sulphur as factors in the day 
of judgment (e.^. laa. 30 3a 34 9) are doubtless drawn from 
the horrors of that body of water. Its first direct connec- 
tion with the idea of hell appears in Enoch 67 4 ff., where, 
with a grim play on their warm baths in its neighborhood, 
it is assigned as the future place of torment for the mag- 
nates of the earth. In Rev. 20 lo the Dead Sea is the proto- 
type of the hellish lake of fire and brimstone, We also 
recall Renan's emendation of DntPH pfiP, Gen. 14 is, into 
DTtfn 7, the Valley of Demons.*® 

To the southwest of Jerusalem lay another mystical 
region, the Valley of Rephaim, now generally identified with 
the valley leading toward Bethlehem^ although it may have 
been the vale to the west of the city. The place may 
have been associated with some form of the primitive myth 
of the Titans,** who are always represented as in conflict with 

*■ AccordlBg to Foma, vL 8, at Beth Itadudo, Identified bj Schick vilth 
the modem Bet-hudedon {ZDFV^ iii- pp. 21-* ff.). 

*• VoU, ap. ctl pp- 76 fl., 285, 201. 

" Bajedekor, pp. 179 t 

" nutoire du p€upte tf /wraJf*, i, p. llfl. Tor the ** local coloring'* of 
Jewish eschatology drawn from thia region, Hep Greasiuajiii, op* cjl. pp 36 ![• 

** The Bephalm were a gignatic folk, Dt, 2 » L 
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tho creator God. These fabulous beings appear in Gen. 6 *.*** 
This valley may reasonably be identified with Joers Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and Valley of Decision (Joel 4 2. 12. 14), 
in which should be enacted the eschatological antitype of 
the original struggle between Yahw© and his adversaries.^^ 
Certainly Joel cannot have created absolutely new terras in 
these mystic references j he must have been speaking to 
current beliefs.** Hence we may connect the whole of the 
Armageddon series of traditions with the ancient mythical 
associations of the Valley of Hephaim. 

Approaching closer to the objective of our argument^ we 
come upon the deep gorges that lie under Jerusalem to the 
east and south. If, as argued above, Zion became identified 
with the mythical Mount of God, then naturally those deep 
ravines would have suggested Sheol-, lying at the roots of 
the Mountain of the World.''* In these ravines reposed un- 
told uumbers of the city*8 dead, rejoicing in their proximity 
to the joys of the Last Days, or expecting their resurrection 
and reen trance into the glorified life of the Holy City. 
The very geography of Jerusalem and its vicinity suggested 
the spatial relations of heaven and Sheol, which are natu- 
rally opposed as relatively above and below. 

^ The ao-caUed Katiiaan legend of creation (King, Seven TahleU of 
Crmtion^ i pp. 140 0.) has been interpreted as referring to a. brood of 
Titftna, suckled by Tiamat ; see A. JereraSaa, s.w. Nergali in Boacher'i 
LexicotXt col. 266. But KLng ri^btly denies tbftt we have here a myth of 
creation or the deluge. 

n Cheyne {&ie, mb, ij. p. 2933) thinks ib&t this id«ntlficatton Is poBaible. 
The term pW cannot refer to the upper Kfdron goi;ge, while a broad valley 
would be necesaary for the development of the contending forces In the 
great struggle. The Valley of Repbaim was a clasaic battlefield, the scene 
of David's annihilation of the Philiatlne power (2 Swn. 6). Against this 
identification is the connection made between the Mount of Olives and 
Yahwe^s appearing; for judgment In Zech. Hat But there raay have been 
various local myths. 

" So with Gressmsnn, op, cit. p. 187, against the commentators on Joel, 

** I find, after the completion of this paper, that my argument in this 
respect has been briefly sketched by HaMvy in the Eevue arckiolo^quBt 
nouvelle aerie, xl. (13S2I), p. 62. His argument seems to have been over- 
looked, 60 that my development of the same idea may not be Idle repe- 
tiUon. 
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At the deepest point below Jerusalem, where those two 
ravines unite to form the fearful gorge which leads down 
past the monastery of Max Saba to the Dead Sea, Jewish 
theology located the niouth of the hell of the wicked, which 
took its name Gehenna from that locality.^ It seems as if 
it required but tlie introduction of the notion of an ethical 
discrimination in the fate of the dead** for a people like the 
Jews, sternly moral and full of hatred toward sinners, to 
locate somewhere in the uneannny neighborhood of their 
holy city the very place for the wicked dead. It may have 
arisen out of a poetic naturalism that this hell was located 
at the deepest point in this region, just south of Jerusa- 

»« We may note the different tradition that la contained in Entbin, 19 a ; 
^' There are tliree gate^ to Gehenna : one in the desert, and one in the sea, 
and one in Jerusalem;" The talter point ia then proved from laa. SI s. 
With this notion ia to be compared the tradition in the Hiahnaf Tomfi^ y. 2^ 
of the stone which was In the Holy of Holies, since the time tba^t the ark 
mm carried away, and which waa called Foundation (ITrttf). Strack, ad loc.^ 
addacea Targum Yem»ha1ml to Ex, 28 ao, which apeaka of this stone as the 
on^ with which God stopped np the mouth of the great deep at the beginning 
of thLnga. Thla la a repetition of the E-kur tbeme, and Is a trace of the 
l^end which appears in Ezeklel and Zecharlah concerning the waters 
which wiU well fortii from under the tempie. The atone is doubtle^ &a- 
Sakhra, and again we may comp^iire a Biblical references *^ Behold I lay la 
Zion for a foundation a atone^ a tried atone, a precious comer-atone of aure 
foundation " (Isa. 28 is). As in the caae of the waters of Sbiloah, the prophet 
is making mystical use of popular ideas. Barclay In hia City of the Ormi 
Sing^ pp, 4Sd 1, tella of the Muslim legend that in the hollow under the 
Sakhra ia the Weil of Soulst which was formerly kept open in order to hold 
iutercoiirae with spirits. (Alao see Baedeker, p. 45.) Thus we find all 
grades of ideas relating to the lower world connected with tbia etone. 
Among the Ilaram cisterns Schick enumerates the Bii el-Janne, te, thai of 
Bandise (DU StiJUkiitU und der T^mpel, p. 802). 

** The date of the rise of such a notion may no longer be dogmaticsally 
Mslgned to a late period ; it Is altogether doubtful whether such doctrines 
can be submitted to datea^ Note the fata of the figure in Isa. 14 1% and the 
picture of the condition in Hadea of the uncircumciaed nations^ Eze. 33 it it. 
These repreaentatiooB are mythological in form, hence far older than the 
dat^ of the compooitiona tn question. For the approach of the Babylonian 
t«ligion toward the aame theory ^ see Jeremlaa, VornteUungen^ p, 75 f, ; I15lle 
vnd Famdiet^ pp. 16, 32 (although other scholars, like Jastrow and Zim- 
mem, differ in this from Jeremlaa). Popular notions must always have 
preceded the adoption of BQcb t€ne(e into the formal theology ; see Schwailyt 
0^, eit p< Ifil. 
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lem ; " likewise the lower one goes the worse is the hell, e*^. 
Isa. 14 19, where the wicked king is thrust down under the 
dead to the bottom of the pit.^' But was it mere accident 
that this chosen spot was also the site of the worship of 
Melekf the King-god? 

It is not necessary to treat at length the theme of Melek, 
which has called forth elaborate and well-nigh exhaustive 
discussions.*^ But I would call attention to a suggestion 
made by Gressmann *® which gives the key to the character 
of that deity» at least with respect to liis aspect in the cult 
of the Valley of Hinnom. Gressmann describes Melek as "a 
chthonic firegod." The definition Oluminates two of our 
problems. It explains the characteristically fiery ^ and 
inhuman nature of the Melek cult, which is vouched for in 
widely separated parts of the Phoenician world. And it 
explains why this worship was celebrated in particular at 
the site which is so repulsive to the Old Testament mind; 
namely, at the opening of the gorge leading down to the 
Dead Sea, a place fit for the rites of a subterranean deity.'* 
In this connection we observe the fact, generally ignored in 
the discussions of the subject^^ that this gorge, which is the 
continuation of the river bed of the Kidron, is now called the 
W&dy en-N&r, the Valley of Fire. The name may be an 
Arabic creation based upon the Jewish traditions connected 
with the locality, "fire'* being the well-known Muslim 
equivalent for '*hellfire." But it may possibly be a survival 

*" Not only is bell generally pictured as a Talley tn the Jewish apocalyptto 
(VoXz, op. cii, p. 2S9}, but the same is also true of the Persian eftchatology. 

*^ The picture ii taken from the burial «n mo^n of the eaemiea slain on a 
battle &dd. 

*• See especially Moore, j.u, JTofecA, in Enc, Bib.^ and BaudiasLn, a.w. 
Moloek, in PBBK 

» Op. cit. p. 34. 

*> His worship required a topket (?), f,e. a pyre, 

•1 The mysteriea which according to Ua. 67 & were celebrated In Talleya 
and carea are probably to be located here. In GrEBco^Homan mythology 
we may compare the cave Avemua in the volcanic neighborhood of Cuma 
and the deep rift on the slope of Areopa^s, where were celebrated the ritea 
of Pluton ; see Roscber'a Lexicon, j,«. Hade*^ coL IT&O, 

" I see that the suggestion bia already appeared in Baedeker, p. 100. 
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of tbe ancient name of the gorge, and so have been origi- 
nally connected with the local Melek cult and ideas, ^ 

The clithonic nature of this deity is also set forth in his 
name ; he is a King, and that, too, with more real meaning 
than is implied in the kingship of a celestial god, for all men 
at last become his subjects. This idea is preserved in the 
Old Testament, where death appears as ^* the king of terrors " 
(Job 18 13). So also Nergal, the chthoaic god of the Baby- 
lonians, has for his standing title the paronomasia Ne-uru- 
gal, "lord of the great world," i.e* of Hadea. He is given 
the title " king " (larru) in the phrases, " king of the abyss," 
**king of the river," "king of the water-house," all with 
reference to his underworld domain.^ Also the primitive 
feminine deity AUatu, who doubtless preceded Nergal in 
general acceptance, appears as "Queen Allatu."^ One 
striking verbal correspondence connecting the Palestinian 
Melek with the Babylonian ideas of hell is found in lea, 
67 B : " And thou travellest (?) to the King {lamrmlek) 
with oil, and makest many thy perfumes ; and thou sendest 
thy ambassadors afar (pin^ip 7?), yea, deep down to SheoL" 
The Hebrew phrase quoted is identical with the Babylo- 
nian ana irfitim riUcti, used of Hades.^ Also in the Greek 
mythology Hades is King par exeellence^ and his emblem is 
the scepter- ^^ 

That the king of the lower world was associated with the 
element of fire, as so peculiarly in the Melek cult, was 
doubtless due to the observation of physical phenomena in 
volcanic and bituminous regions, Kutha may have been 



■■ Perhaps in MiHk, who appears In the Koran as the {irince of hell (51!Lm 
liliL 77), we ha?e the trace of the ancient Anibian cult of Melek. 

** Jeremlas, VoTMtelluiigen^ p. 67. Of course correspondence with Melelt 
In the Babylonian ia not to b« aotight in the theme MX.K, but in the 
corre«ponding name for royalty. Thua Baudiasin^a argument that no Baby- 
Ionian god correeponde to the Canaanitieh Melek iaalmoat purely philological 
(op, eU. p. 274). 

» ^rrat, e.ff. In lahiar's Descent to Hades, Unas ^, 25, 28. Her ium«, 
or that of her double, Eriahkigal, means MiatreaB of the Great I>and. 

M Faaaages are cited by Jeaaen, op. cU. p. 226 ; Jeremlaa, op, cit^ p. 64. 

*^ Hoecher'a Lezicont aj>, Bude*, col. 1780. 
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the site of some such manifestatioUf which gave character 
to its local deity Nergal. No igneous traces are found in 
the Kidron Valley, but this lack is indifferent ; the volcanic 
regions to the south and east of Palestine^ the hot springs 
in that land, eapeciallj in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, 
would naturally have associated the subterranean deity with 
the element of fire.** To be sure, the custom of sacrificing 
human victims as holocausts to Melek would not prove that 
Melek was a fire-god, for fire was the usual medium of 
sacrifice. But when we take into consideration the points 
suggested abovef and also the early Jewish association of a 
fiery hell with Melek's cult in the Valley of Hinnom, we 
are irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that the fire of his 
sacrifices was peculiarly characteristic of his nature. Moore 
holds'® that the victim was always first slain and then 
burnt ; but I cannot see that the testimony to this point is 
*^ abundant and unambiguous.'^ The tophet^ the pyre* recalls 
an Indian suttee, and there may have been some merit in a- 
sacrifice which caused the victims to pass, as it were, alive 
into the domain of the god who claimed them.^ Many 
other qualities than those of hideous kind doubtless origi- 
nally belonged to Melek ; he combined therewith the char- 
acter of god of fertility, according to the usual double nature 
of chthonic deities, e.g. Nergal, Pluto-riuton. But these 
benevolent characteristics may have been usurped by the 
Baals and by Yahwe, finally leaving to Melek the awful 
qualities alone* In the special local cult we are now con- 
cerned with, the wild character of the lower Kidron gorge 
may have peculiarly brought about there this Bpecialization 
of his functions. 

The question of the identity of Melek and Yahwe has 
been frequently and elaborately discussedj^ Their original 

» See Greasmami, op, cit p. 6. 

" Op cit. col, 3184 f, 

^Cf. the '^'^ing down ftllre into SlLeot'^ of Eoiah &nd bin eompanj, 
Nam. 16 n, 

'^ S^e the bibliography In BaudissJn's article, p, 200, ind also p. 206, and 
Howack, Lehrbueh der hebruUchen ArchSoloffie^ p. 306* The former mini- 
txuiim 10 the utmost the Identlflcation of Yahwe aud Mekkf but It is difficult 
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identity is now no longer claimed. If we follow our clue^ 
we End them on the whole distinguished in this that Tahwe 
is a celestial^ meteorological deity ; Melek is terrestrial, 
chthonic* Fiery characteristics are indeed common to both, 
but then these belong equally to the two spheres of sky and 
earth. Hence we may not adduce, in the effort at compari* 
BOE between Yahwe and Melek, those passages in which 
Yahwe is described as a light and a flame» e,g. Isa. 10 \t 
30 27 ft. 31 ft. *^ In his original theophany to Israel on Horeb 
he appears as a volcanic god \^^ but in this and in his mani- 
festations as a pHlar of fire, and his seraphs (the lightnings), 
he is rather a celestial than a terrestrial deity. Likewise in 
his visitation of Sodom and Gomorrah he rained fire and 
brimstone upon them from heaven ; the Melek doctrine 
would probably have emphasized subterranean fires. Ex- 
ceptions to this general distinction are the Burning Bush, 
and the process of fire from Yahwe in Num. 16 35. That 
there was an assimilation of the two deities in Canaan can- 
not be doubted ; the closer Yahwe approached to aolity in 
the belief of hia people, the more would the cults of the 
other deities be pressed into his service, except for the 
reatraining influences of conservatism or reform. 

In this connection we may notice the obscure passage, 
Isa. 30 33, in which the notion of Yahwe is combined with 
the sphere of ideas belonging to Melek. The verse reads : 
'' For a pyre (nrifiH) is already prepared \ yea, for the King 
it is made ready, ^ — deep and wide; the pile thereof is fire 
and much wood \ the breath of Yahwe like a river of brim- 
to refiiflt the aigumenlB adTatieed bj other Hcholarft, €.q^ Moore, that the 
Sfelek sacrifices were oHered to Yahwe. However, thig does not prove 
original identity or BLmilarit^r. 

^ On the other hand, Nergal combines within himself Ijoth cdesttat and 
lerreetrial attTibatee. I may cite here, as reminiflcent of the notions con- 
nected with Nergal, Hab« 3»: '"Before blm goes the pestUence p^^^ cf , 
Dibl«rra), and fares forth the thunderbolt at hia feet." 

»» See Gunkel, DeuUche LiL Zig,^ 1903, col. 3058 f. \ Bewer, 8tu4, m, 
SriL 1904, pp. 469 ff. ; B. Meyer, Di€ Iwratlil^n und ihra Nachbaratamme, 
p. fl9. According to a note of Cheyne's in Traditions and BrlUfs of Ancient 
Israel, p. 528, the traTeller Beke appears to have been the flist to make thiB 
Buggefltion. 
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fitone kindlefl it*'* It is most attractive to identify "the 
King" with MelekJ* but th© context undoubtedly implies 
the king of Asayria."^ At all events the former interpreta- 
tion IB true in finding a reference to the Melek cult in the 
use of the words *'pyre" and "the king.'* An interpreta- 
tion satisfying the text and the context may be gained by 
supposing that the prophet is makiog sardonic use of ideas 
and terms connected with Melek. He has turned the dative 
of the phrase appropriate to that cult^ "a pyre prepared for 
Melek,'* ^ into a dativui incomj7tod% and so applies it to the 
Assyrian king. And there is yet further connection with 
the Melek theology* for the reference is not to a secular 
pyre, but to a mystical fire of torment, the fire of hell. The 
king of Assyria would then be, like the prince of Tyre 
(Eze. 28), and the incarnate figure in Isa. 14, the represent- 
ative of his people, who, like the latter, is to suffer punish- 
ment in hell. If this interpretation be correct, and the 
passage be fsaianic, we have in it the earliest Biblical refer- 
ence to hellfire." We must suppose that the Melek cult ia 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem exerted a powerful impres- 
sion upon the Hebrew imagination, if the prophet Isaiah 
could use its terms in this free fashion. 

I have already touched upon some correspondence between 
Melek and Nergal in the respective mythologies of Canaan 
and Babylonia. May we go still further, and assert that 
Melek was Nergal, and that his cult is the lineal descendant 
of the worship of Nergal in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem?™ Zimmern hag broached the possibility of Nergal's 
Influence upon the Jewish conception of hell* although with* 

"** So Cbeyne, Imiah* ; DeliUach, Jemia* ; Kittel-Dillmoim*, QressmiUitif 
i^, eit. p. 311, 

'* So DeUtzsch", DiUroann, and apparentlj Moore, op» dt. p, 3186. 

^ The same verb U uaed of the ejection of an altar, e,g, Ezra 3 a. 

" Cheyne^ in hia Introducticn to Imlah, pp. 100 fl. (following Gnthe, 
fimend, and HackmaQn), conniderB tt. 27-33 to be poat^xlUc. Duhm faoldi 
that '^So'? im Di ia a glosa ; but hla metrical argrtment is not conriDcing. 
Harti obserrea that the notion of Gebenna is presented here, and therefore 
ftrguoB that the passage cannot be earlier than the second centuiy. 

'• For traces ol the Nergal cult in Syria^ see Jeremias, in FRM*f t,c. 
NergaL 
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out reference to Melek, He says : '^ "It ifl very probable 
that the figure of the Babylonian god of the kingdom of 
death and of I'ieber^lut has in many respects to be regarded 
as the prototype of the late Jewish god of bell, who wae 
simply taken over by Christendom* though withal other 
figures, fiucb as that of the Persian Ahriman, may have 
cooperated. Especially also the representation of hellfire 
could easily be deduced from this, that Nergal, the god of 
the kingdom of deaths was thought of at the game time as 
the god of the glowing heat of the sun, of Fieherglut^ as a 
raging firegod," 

The hypothesis of the one time identity of the Canaanite 
Melek of the Valley of Hinnom and of Nergal would be 
attractive. We recall that Nergal's double, the solar deity 
Ninib, possessed, in the Tell-Araama period, a shrine in or 
near Jerusalem*** That Nergal, the god of the baneful 
southern sun, should also have had his rites in the same 
neighborhood, is not unlikely, and the gorge of Hinnom 
may well have been their site.^* In this case Zimmern*s 
suggestion would be approved ; the notion of Gehenna would 
go back genetically and locally to the cult of the Babylo- 
nian firegod, transported in early days to Canaan. How* 

« j^^r>, p. 415. 

» Winckler'a edltioa of tbe Letters, no. 186. Haapt hold* {SBOT^ 
Jo^ua^ Eug. tr. p. 54) that Bit-Ninib la JeruAalem ; this U f^imt the 
tnterpretatltjn of WinclUer and Knudtzon, and also of Zimmem, KAT*^ 
p. 411. We ma J note Clay's recent valuable dlacovery of the equation of 
l^isib and En-Martu, the Lord of the Weatland (Journ, Am, Or, Soc, 
zxTlii. p. IS6). There may t* a survival of the god'H cult in the horses of 
tlie mm dedicated by the kings of Judah, 2 Ki. 23 ii, and in the sacroBaiict 
eastern gate of the temple in Ezekiera prograrame, the eaat appearing to 
have been Ninib'a special domain (gee Jenaen, op, cit, p. 457). The pig, 
which wan sacrificed by renegades after the Exile (laa. 65* 6« a), was sacred 
to Ninib (flee KAT\ p. 40S) f.)- 

« The original chthonic nature of Nergal u maintained by Barton (Semide 
Origins, p. 21C), ae against Jensen, Jastrow, and Zimmem, Barton's rea- 
sonable hypothesis would increase the likeness hetween Nergal and Melek. 
The chief objection against it is the myth of Nerval's overcoming and marry- 
hig Erishkigali which would point to a translation of the former to the lower 
world. Tills myth, however, may have syncretiBtlc origin, explaining how 
the local chthonic god of Kutha became the god of Hades in the pantheon. 
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ever* there is no reason to doubt that the latter land 
possessed its own chthonic firegod, and we need go no 
farther than to suppose that Babylonian theology may have 
influenced the Melek cult.^ 

It appears, then, to the writer that the Jewish theologu- 
menon of Gehenna may be regarded as autochthonous and 
origin al» so far as these adjectives may be applied to any 
religious ideas. We have seen that in the deep gorge below 
Jerusalem was worshipped a fierce nature deity » of chthonic, 
fiery character. The site of the cult was within, the great 
mortuary district of the Holy City, and Melek was the king 
of the dead. Moreover, the region was one admirably fitted 
by nature and myth for an Inferno corresponding to the 
earthly Paradise of the future Jerusalem. How early the 
notion of the relation between Melek's element of fire and 
the pains of hell came in., cannot be ascertained. The earli- 
est possible reference thereto is Isa, 30 33^ belonging to the 
eighth century b.c* The pains of hell also appear in Deutero- 
Isaiah (Isa, 50 ii) : " In pain ye will couch. - ' Our knowl- 
edge of Babylonian theology concerning the lower world is 
too fragmentary either to throw light upon Babylonian ideas 
on the subject, or, by comparison, to infer the theology 
prevalent in Canaan. There can be little doubt that from 
early times there existed the notion of certain distinctions in 
hell, and it would not have been a long step for a higher 
ethical sense to project into the other world the moral dia- 
tincttons made in this world. The time arrived in Judaism 
when the belief in the resurrection established the doctrine 
of compensations after death. If the saints of the future 
were to enjoy Paradise io Zlon, and those who were dead 
were to be raised to life again and enter the gates of the 
Holy City, then the notion of hellfire associated from 
primitive times with the local Melek cult, would naturally 

*> In thte oonncctfon the following equation tn&y be fmggeateA, The 
obicure reference In Am. 6 ae may be translated '* Sakk^tb, yoor king 
(melek), and K6wan, your images.*' Now Sakkfltb-Kewfin is probably 
fiatum, and tergal wb« at one time identtfled with Saturn (see KAT*^ 
pp. 410, 4ia), with which equation we may compare the other, Melek = 
Kronoft-Satum (Moore, op. cU, p. 3186) ; hence Nergal = Melek. 
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adapt itself to the reqiiirements of sinners. The deep gorge 
below Jenisalem was capitally suited for the site of hell ; the 
fires of its deitjr suggested the kind of punishment. And so 
we have in Isa. 66 25 the first sure representation of the 
notion of Gehenna. Tlie dead sinners remain dead, — it is 
their corpses which are consumed by the unquenchable fire 
and the insatiable worm. But their spirits, according to 
ancient animistic notions, are still related to their bodies, 
and hence they are sensible of the physical torment. The 
picture is not developed; it doubtless spoke to well-estab- 
lished ideas* Probably the mouth of hell was regarded as 
open, in which, like a charnel-house ("113 pit^ ciatem^, lay 
heaped the corpses of the wicked dead. It was a further 
8tep to the notion of the resurrection of the wicked, also to 
the last grand assize (Dan. 12 2), This development came 
iu with the spintualization of Jewish eschatology, when the 
final scene came to be more mystically conceived. But in 
the earlier Judaism it consorted with the Hebrew genius 
that the whole drama of the Latter Days should have its 
theatre about Jerusalem. 

The above thesis attempts to show the genetic develop- 
ment of the idea of Gehenna as a logical product of the 
Jewish soil. Unless we suppose such a native development, 
we have no quarter from which to explain tlie notion of 
heUfire. The references to this kind of torment in the 
Zoroastrian literature are exceedingly scant, and not of 
prime importance* In the Pahkvi Art4i Vlrt^ there is 
reference to streams of glowing metal which form, along 
with cold and other evils, one of heU's torments.^ It is to 
be remembered that fire was the sacred element of the Per- 
sians, and hence it played too small a part in their idea of 
hell to have materially affected Jewish theology. 

** See HUbflchmAiuii DieparHsche Lehrt vomjenxeitt u. )tinffBt€n Gtrichtt 
in JahrbUcker /. FroteetarUische Theol&ffte, 1879, pp. 222 t The Easene, 
»&d also ftpocAlypUo, doctrine of a ^Id hell ta probably of Feisiftn oHgin ; 
flee Josephufl, ^. / iL 8, 11 ^ Enochf 100^ Id ; Tett. Levi, 3 ; oL alao Dante's 
lowest helL 
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Where Was Isaiah XL-LXVI Written? 



WILLIAM H. COBB 

CQIfOEEOJiriONAL LIBEABT. BOSTOIT 

DURING the nineteenth century theee chapters suffered 
an exile from Falefltine to Babylon for just seventy 
years ; beginning in the eighteen hundred twenties, when 
Gesenius took up the opinion of a few critical scholars and 
changed it from a minority to a majority ^ and ending in 
the eighteen hundred nineties, when Bernhard Duhm, like 
another Sheshbazzar^ led his captivity captive. But accord- 
ing to the prevalent view this return was only partial* as in 
the days of Cyrus j the better portion of these chapters 
refused to follow their leader into Phoenicia. Now^ as of 
old, it is the good figa that are left in Babylon. Trito- 
Isalah, the Palestinian, by the testimony of his creator and 
of those who believe in him, is a prophet of inferior rank, 
not worthy to be compared with Deutero- Isaiah his model. 
The works of the latter comprise, some say nine chapters, 
most say thirteen, others sixteen, from which are to be sub- 
tracted, however, according to Duhm and many more, the 
four poems on the Servant. I believe that not even nine 
chapters belong in Babylonia, but that all are Palestinian. 

If we were to plunge into the problem of the Servant of 
Jahwe, — whose ramiSeations Feldmann^ haa so patiently 
explored of late, — we should find confusion worse con- 
founded ; we could only say with Cornill (^7%€qI. Rundschuu, 
1900, S. 414 flF,)t "I should like to see the man whose head 
would not spin around like a top from surveying these 
opinions, which run through all possible permutations, and 
contradict one another at all conceivable points." 

1 Der Kfiecht GotteM^ 1907. By ntbempting to cover the whole gronnd 
TddnubBn takes some Md^ at oecond-h&Dd, and falk into a few natimU 
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There are three different subjects which can hardljr be 
separated— the question of date, the question of integrity, 
and the question of locality. Although the last is the ques- 
tion before us, it seems best to orient oneself on the other 
two. The question of date ought to be attacked (and 
decided, if possible) by hiutorical evidence. What is the 
situation in these twenty-seven chapters ? Were they writ- 
ten under Nabaua'id or Dariua or Artaxerxcs, or earlier 
than any of tlieee, or later^ or at various times ? I answer 
with confidence : We cannot tell. The historical alluaione 
are insufficient; they affect different minds, and even the 
same mind, differently* I am fond of quoting Kuenen*s 
dictum in bis Qodsdten^t: ** We know for certain that the 
last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiidi are the productions of a 
later prophet* who flourished in the second half of the sixth 
century B.C." Despite the precision of this statement,- 
Kuenen himself admitted, a few years after, that we know 
but in part ; he reduced the twenty-seven chapters of the 
Babylonian prophet to nine, extended the one author of 
the twenty-seven to a circle of authors, and the period 
of composition to the fifth century. And yet no new hia^ 
torical evidence had dawned upon him, nor has any been 
discovered in our generation, when Konig still dates the 
whole within the single decade 549-540, and Torrey (who 
also believes in the unity of the poems) brings them down 
to the fifth or fourth century, while Cheyne and Kittel 
allow a range of two full centuries, from Cyrus to Ochus, 
and Bertholet requires for his theory almost two centuries 
more, to the Maccabees. The very same material, in the 
hands of Sellin, points to Zerubbabel in 1898, to Jehoiachin 
in 1901. In 1907 we have Workman regarding the tyrant 
oppressor in these chapters as the Babylonian power; we 
have also Thirtle identifying him with Senuacherib ; and I 
would undertake to prove in the same way that he waa 
Napoleon Bonaparte, as pious Englishmen believed only & 

ecToni. Thtu, on page 26 be gives verbatim from Badde the correct state- 
meat of my general poaitton {JBL^ 1806), fmd then wrongly infers on the 
next page tMt Z included 50 «-» among the 8«nnuit passages. 
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hundred years ago. In sbortf any man with a plausible 
theory and a liyely historical imagination can use these 
chapters as a nose of wax and conform them to his par* 
ticular notion of chronology.* 

To pass now to the other preliminary subject, I think that 
one main reason why opinions are so divergent upon tliis 
second point is that each critic imports his own view of the 
date or dates into the question of integrity, a question which 
ought to be settled (and can be) not on historical, but on lit- 
trary grounds. Cornill in his h^reduction (1905) makes the 
following statement : " In any ease» the conviction that chap* 
ters 66-66 are to be dissevered from Deutero-Isaiah, and are 
younger than the latter, may now be regarded as the pre- 
Yailing view.** One can see at a glance both the truth and 
the extent of this prevalence by means of the folding sheet 
appended to Karl Cramer s able monograph, The Historical 
Background of Isamh 56-Q6*^ Flere are eighteen critics, from 
Eichliorn, Ewiild, and Bleek to Marti^ Baiidissln, and Cramer^ 
each having his own analysis of these chapters, and all agree- 
ing to separate them wholly or partly from 40-55. A year 
later Zillessen in Stade's ZeiUchnft (1906) tried to establish 
the same partition by an elaborate argument from diction ; 
but in spite of the high commendation which Volz, in the 
Jahreshericht^ pronounces upon this study, Zillessen has otdy 
reduced hia own case to an absurdity. The complicated sys- 
tem of double borrowing by Trito- from Deutero-Isaiah, for 
which he argues, is credible only In the case of a modem 
scholar with a printed text before him. The real relation 
here ia the conscious or unconscious harmony of a great poet 
with himself. It would be hard to find a plainer instance 

* 8ellin»ft Da» B&tsel ditdeuUroja. Bucket (1S08) dcfencU the Jehotachin 
theory. T. H. Weir, io the Wettminster Iteviete for March, 1908, bolda tbftt 
the Servant of Jehovah is Cynm througbout^ and yet that the namo 
»* Cyras " Lb probably spurloua in the only passages where it occurs t Conda^ 
tnin, Xe Serviieur d'« lahti in the Bevue Biblique (April, 1906)| aapports 
the poaition of his haie (1905), agreeing Id the tDaln with Feldmann. 

* Thla essay was awarded a gold medal by the University of Dorpat in 
1992, but remained unpubllahed uDtil 190S, when the author luaerled somct 
later refers aces. My attention was fii^t called to Cramefa vork hy a letter 
&am Profesaor Driver. 
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of a disputant who proves the position he means to demolish 
and demolishes the position he means to prove. 

As with the argument from diction, so with the rest — 
critics find what they look for. I cannot but regard as 
a great extravagance the assertion of Duhm (Jetaia^ 1902, 
S. 380) that Trito-lsaiah differs as a writer from Deiitero- 
Isaiah "so stark wie mogliehJ* The poetical vigor and 
beauty of the former are weU sustained, instead of ^^ sinking 
down for the most part into versified prose/' In this 
and in all respects the cycle of poems forming chapters 
40-66 belongs together, and stands at the summit of extant 
Hebrew literature. It would be easy to prove by Duhm'a 
methods that the author of the Second Part of Faust could 
never have written the First Part ; and I say this after long 
and careful study of both parts. The fact that we happen 
to know Gothe to be the author of the whole cannot affect 
the axiom that things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. If the arguments in question disprove 
the unity of Isaiah 40-66, a fortiori they disprove the unity 
of Fau9t, 

In the midst of the general craze for dissecting Deutero- 
Isaiah a clear note of opposition is sounded by two of our 
associates in this Society * — Professor Torrey, in his Har- 
vard Summer School lectures (soon to be published, it is 
hoped), and Professor Beecher, in his Stone lectures at 
Princeton.* The latter declares flatly (p. 278) ; » The unity 
[of Isaiah 40-66] is disputed, but really there is no room 
for dispute. The twenty-seven chapters, however they 
originated, are a single poem." Professor Torrey goes into 
particulars. There is one author for the whole* he says, and 
one great argument, occupying in its complete form nearly 
all of chapters 40-48, while the details are worked out with 
consummate ability and perfect consistency in 49-66. 

I fully accord with this position, which I hope to fortify 
by some further considerations. Let us suppose the twenty- 

* The present paper 'wsiS read before tbe Society of Biblical Lltentora 
ftnd ExegeslB in December, 1U07- 

* Ftiblisbed in 1905, with tbe title The Fropheia and the PromUe. 
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seven chapters had been jxist dug out of the ground without 
a clue to their history. Literary criticism, unen tangled 
with any controversy respecting time or place, would pro- 
nounce on such queetions as these: ** Is this poetry or prose ? 
la there one predomlnaot theme or several detached ones ? 
Do the various parts agree or differ in their mode of thought, 
in the elevation or plainness of their style, in the quality 
and character of their diction ? " Thus isolated, the debate 
becomes simplified ; the chapters as we have them give no 
uncertain sound, I believct upon all these points, but I shall 
touch upon only two. The answer to the first question ia 
that this is poetry and not prose ; poetry of a highly imagi- 
native order and of a sustained and lofty tonct cruelly 
misapprehended when its glowing figures are treated like 
statements of dry fact. The very form is poetry, of two 
marked and definite types ; so well transmitted also that, 
although it has come down to us through centuries of 
ignorant copyists, but slight changes are needed to bring 
out the beautiful melody," Far greater changes in the 
text are postulated hy the criticism that is prevalent 
today. 

As to the next point there is one great theme, presented 
in two aspects, which, with constant variations, are sounded 
from beginning to end. That theme is by no means what 
Driver states it to be in his Introduction. Chapters 40 to 66 
dealf he says, " throughout with a common theme, viz, IsraeVt 
restoration fro7n exih in Babi/lon," The italics are his. On 
the contrary, the theme is the supremacy of Jahwe, and the 
call of Israel to be his Servant, to reveal his light and truth 
to all mankind. Israel is unworthy ; he is chastised and 
scattered for his sins. But Jahwe, who hath loved him, will 
bring home his banished from the four winds* and purify 
them, and glorify them ; the incorrigible shall be destroyed 

• Cf. ProfesHOr Briggs'i '*An«ljaU of Isaiah 40-62," in the Harper Mmiio- 
rial Yolumefl, published sfnca thia paper was read. But to argite from dif^ 
erence of poetio form to difference of authorship la bo more legitimate in 
** Peutaro-Iaaiah *' tb&n in Tenuyson. FrofeaHor BriggB attributea both ''the 
two great poems" ta *' the great prophet of the Ejdte " (p. 68). 
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and the nations shall be redeemed ; then shall heavea and 
earth break forth into a shout of triumph.^ 

Stand at the centre and the twenty-seven chapters fall 
into harmony around you ; stand out of focus and they 
fall into frag'mentst aa Kosters and Cheyne, Duhm and Gresa-^ 
mann, Littmann and Marti have been proying^ 

We come in the third place to the quebtion of locality. 
Even if the integrity of 4(M)6 were established, that would 
not settle the place of composition. We might hold* with 
Seine eke, that the author wrote in Palestine at the very 
time when hia feUow-couotrymen were exiled in Babylonia ; 
or with H. P, Smith (apparently, see Old Testament Hutory^ 
p, 371), that he wrote in Palestine at a later period ; or with 
Ewald, that he wrote in Egypt ; or with Konig* that he 
wrote in Babylonia ; or with several other critics that 
he wrote the earlier chapters in Babylonia, then came to 
Palestine with the returning exiles and finished the book 
there. But in this matter we should be ruled by the axiom 
that the whole is greater than a part. What is plain inter- 
prets what is obscure, and the larger prospect includes the 
smaller. The tender expostulation in 43 23. 34 is a plain 
passage, whether read as a reproach; "Thou hast not 
brought me the small cattle of thy burnt-offeringSy** or 
as a question : " Hast thou not brought me ? " It would be 
wholly out of place in Babylonia ; how should they bring 
the Lord's offerings in a strange land ? In the same chap- 
ter, vsa. 5, 6, our author's position is distinctly in the Holy 
Land, and his subject is the gathering thither of the chil- 
dren of God from all lands. " I will bring thy seed from 
the east and gather thee from the west. I will say to the 



* CL Seinecke^ Dtr EvangdxH deM alten Teitamtntt, p. ti., '^ Der Inhalt 
der WeJssagUQg 1st das neu« Hell, die HerstellUDg und VollendUDg den 
Rcicbes Gottes bia sua Ende der Welt. Was mehrfach ftlfl Zweck der 
Schrift dargeaieUt iit, die Emlanten wtlrden ermahnt ins Vaterlaod zarllck- 
zukommen, eotche DIngie smd bloflse Folgerusgen aiiB dem Hauptgedanken. 
1st Kaoaan das Land des giJUIichen Segens, so versbeht es sich Ton eolbat, 
daas die veTspTcngten Kinder aofgeforderti weiden in daa trele Vaterhaus 
inrUclczukelireii.^* 
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north, Gire up, and to the south, Keep not back; bring 
my sons from far, and my daughters from the end of 
the earth.'* 

That is the real Captivitj» — the Dispersion, which began 
with Tiglath-Pileaer, in 734 B*c., which continues under the 
Turk in 1908 A-D-, and which some people suppose is just 
about to cease after lasting twenty-six centuries, Deutero- 
Isaiah lived in the time of the exile, it is truci but we must 
enlarge our conception of the exile. The fifty years (not 
seventy) which a few Jews spent in Babylonia after the faU 
of the Holy City were simply a sample of what was going 
on in many lands in the time of our prophet, whoever, when- 
ever, and wherever he was. 43 fl. 6 is not an isolated pas- 
sage 't its parallel is 49 12 : " Lo, these shall come from far ; 
and lo, these from the north and from the west ; and these 
from the land of Sinim." If the Polychrome Bible is right, 
read Syerie^ which is in the far South. Professor Torrey 
conjectures Teman^ which means the South, The Assouan 
papyri discovered in 1904 would favor the former view, 
as Lofthouse remarks in his Commentary (1907) on Ezekiel 
29 10, Thus, the banished are called home from at least 
three points of the compass ^ — north, west, and south; and 
the first clause of the verse, *' these shall come from far," 
would naturally refer to the far east, since the Hebrews 
were wont to face the east when reckoning direction. So, 
then, it is not true that Deutero-Isaiah wrote chapters 
40-62 or 40-55 in Babylonia and then came to Palestine, for 
indications that point clearly to Palestine are in 43 and 49. 

When we use the phrase, *** the great prophet of the Baby- 
lonian exile," it is Ezekiel whom we ought to have in mind. 
For, as his latest commentator, whom I just cited, baa 
observed (p. 12) : " The exile was the period in which the 
Jewish nation seemed to stand between two worlds, *one 
dead, one powerless to be bom/ That what was best in the 
old revived, and that the new really did come to the birth, 
was the result of Ezekiers activity." And then he adds,^ — • 
with charming nmveti^ from my standpoint, — **Even the 
other great prophet of the exile, T&Btly more familiar to 
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most people aa be is to-day, had far less influence, as far as 
we can see, either on the Jews of the exHe, or on their sac- 
oessors who returned to Palestine, than the exiled priest 
who lived among them by the river Chebar/'* 

But whither is this leading us ? Is not the very rationuh 
of a Babylonian habitat for Deutero -Isaiah the necessity of 
positing that prophet among the exiles there, to account for 
the great facts that the fidelity of the people was preserved 
in the furnace of affliction and that the restoration was 
effected? Have we not been told with constant iteration 
for the last hundred years,* that "the persons whom the 
prophet addresses, the people amongst whom he lives and 
moves, whose feelings he portrays, ufhote douhu he dkpeh^ 
whQ$e fmth hg e&iifirms [my italics], are . . . the Jewish ex- 
ihs hi Babylonia *' [Driver's italics] ? That ** to arouse the 
indifferent, to reassure the wavering, to expostulate with the 
doubting, to announce with triumphant confidence the cer- 
tainty of the approaching restoration [from Babylon] is the 
aim of the great prophecy " ? If we are to understand 
that this work was accomplished by Ezekiel instead of 
Deutero-Isaiab, we are certainly making some progress in 
comprehending the history of the period in question. 

I grant, to be sure, that the forty-seventh chapter of 
Isaiah treats of Babylon, and so do the first two verses 
of chapter 46, but Babylon here is regarded as the best 
known example of foreign idolaters and oppressors in the 
time then present, just as the fa%t bondage in Egypt is so* 
often referred to in these chapters. This fact, by the way^, 
does not go far toward fixing the date ; for during several 
centnries Babylon was the natural representative in the 
eyes of the Jews of the great world-power in the East, 

There are a few other places in our present text of 
Isaiah 40-66 where the names Cyxua and Babylon occur; 

» Cf. Toy, Enc- Bib. a, 5. *' He [Ezelriel] waa the lait of the prophets — 
pTophetism accoiDplisbed its frork in securing ciQbstantlAlly the victory of 
monotheisra. The writers who are mflsfred under the nam© of the Second 
]i»i&h are seera rather than prophets." 

* The quotations an from Driver, haioh : ^» Life and Timet, p* 133. 
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but six years ago Professor Torrey shoved, in a paper before 
this Society, that these are awkward insertions by a late 
editor, who wished to connect our chapters with the book of 
Ezra. The secondary character of the name Cyrua in the 
most important passage of all, 45 i, can be made very clear. 
The subject presented in the whole section, 45 1-7, is not 
Cyrus at all, but the Servant of Jahwe, who is chai-acterized 
precisely as in 41 and 42. In all three passages, Jahwe 
upholds him by his right hand, and gives him victory over 
all foes, in order that the world may know that Jahwe and 
he alone has done it. It is not strange that Sellin (i>d« 
R&tsel, pp. 57, 58) finds numerous parallels between Cyrus 
and the Servant! 

There is ft well-known poem by James Montgomery, be- 
ginning somewhat like this : " Hail to the Lord's Anointed, 
to Cyrus, great David's greater Son/' That cannot be quite 
correct, however, for it is not poetry at alL This single test 
enables us to expel the interpolatioQ, not only from the 
hymn book, but also from Isa. 45 1 j for the latter is as 
truly metrical as the former, the rhythm as regular, the 
assonances nearly so. 

Hail to the Lord's Anointed, 
Great David^a greater Son. 
Hail, in the time appointed^ 
His reign on earth begun. 

D^ rith yih 
nmt c^ibe ^inai 

Thus saith Jahwe to his Anointed| 
Whose right hand I have holden 
To bring down nations before him^ 
And the loins of kings I will loose. 

Turn now to 48 ao. 21, where the imagery is drawn from 
the Exodus, when the water gushed from the rock, but the 
theme is the redemption of Israel, or Jacob, who is called 
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the Servant of Jaliwe here also. His great aalvation, a 
spiritual blessing, Ib to be procilatmed to the end of the 
earth. The prosaio editor inserts bSSO and to balance it 
DTTtPSD, just as at 48 u and 43 14. Even so, modern com- 
mentators, equally prosaic, degrade this frequent spiritual 
metaphor of water for the thirsty, and springs in the desert, 
into the literal picture of watering a returning caravan ; 
whereas the author*s own interpretation appears at 44 3, "I 
will pour water upon him that is thirsty and streams upon 
the dry ground ; I will pour my epirit upon thy seed, and 
my blessing upon thine offspring." 

Whether or not the words 73S and DmP3 have been 
inserted into the passages noted above, at all events the 
writers own standpoint remains fixed at Jerusalem. The 
return from exile is not alone from the east, but the whole 
includes the part. This is seen again at 60 4* 9, which thus 
will supply another link between Deutero- Isaiah and the 
supposed Trito-Iaaiah, Thy sons shall come from far ; the 
ships of Tarshish are waiting to bring them home. As 
Torrey well remarks, this would be an impossible feat if 
they were to be brought from Babylon. 

The kind of evidence that determines the locality of an 
author may be historical or literary or both, but often it 
belongs to a third class — eircumHantial evidence. This has 
the advantage of letting its victim reveal his habitat uncon- 
sciously, as In the case of Simon Peter i the more fervently 
he cursed, the more surely he betrayed himself, for no Gali- 
lean would have been in that company unless he were a 
friend of the Nazarene teacher. 

Thirty years ago the attention of the world was focussed 
on a celebrated trial, now so far forgotten that it is no 
impeacliment of the intelligence of our young people if they 
never heard of Arthur Orton, the English butcher. Laying 
claim to the Tichborne estates, he was shrewd enough, to 
acquaint himself beforehand with the history and liabits of 
the family in England j but one thing he did not know was 
that the man he was personating spent a good part of his 
boyhood in France. It was proven, in the course of the 
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long trial, that Orton was utterly ignorant of manj things 
which the real Sir Roger must have known» while he knew 
much of which the other must have been ignorant. He 
was convicted and sentenced ; in good part on the circum- 
Btantial evidence of locality. Let us see if the same kind of 
evidence applies to the case in hand. The learned counsel 
for this assumed prophet of Babylonia assert that he lived 
there, and wrote many of these chapters there. How is it, 
we reply^ that he does not know Babylonia? that his en- 
vironment, down to the minutest particulars, is Palestinian 
and not Babylonian ? It cannot be because there was noth- 
ing in Babylon which wonld interest a Jewish patriot. One 
absorbs his surroundings even against his will. Ezekiel 
furnishes an instructive contrast here. Never was there a 
prophet with intenser Jewish feeling. Moreover, he grew 
up to maturity in Jerusalem, and served there in the temple, 
while Deutero- Isaiah, according to the prevailing view, 
passed his whole formative period, and did his chief work, 
in Babylonia ; in fact, it is doubtful if he ever saw Palestine, 
Ezekiel's youth was passed under the powerful influence of 
Jeremiah and his associates ; his latest writings were occu- 
pied almost solely with the restored ritual sketched for the 
Holy Land ; his heart was there perpetually. How can it 
but be that we shall find Deutero- Isaiah far more saturated 
with the Babylonian environment than is Ezekiel? But 
precisely the reverse is what we do find. 

The numerous illustrations in Professor Toy's Polychrome 
Ezekiel picture to the eye at a glance the objects amid 
which that prophet lived and moved. As Dean Stanley puts 
it (Jewish Church, II, p. 623), " Ho had wandered through 
the vast halls of Assyrian monuments and there gazed on 
all that Assyrian monnmenta have disclosed to us of human 
dignity and brute strength combined, ^ — the eagle-winged 
Hon, human-headed bull." There is no suggestion of such 
scenes in Deutero-Isaiah. Mark, again, the contrast between 
the two with respect to the products of nature. Ezekiera 
references are mainly commercial ; Deutero-Isaiah's mainly 
agricultural. For instance, he describes like an eye-witness 
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tbe process of threshing and the dissipation of the chaff. 
Ezekiers words for wheat, barley, and spelt are in the 
plard, and refer to the product, not the growing gram ; he 
has no word for threshing. The only peculiar tree he men- 
tions is the plane tree, 31 8» pa*lS, a word occurring only 
once elsewhere, namely in J's narrative, where Jacob peels 
the wood of that tree in this very Mesopotamia. In Isaiah 
4(MJ6» but nowhere in Exekiel, we read of fctlSH and 'T'SH gretnt, 
TD*ffi briart, JTISEl?] thorm. Ezekiel has, it is true, his own rare 
word for thorn^ p?0 or t^^» found but twice in the Hebrew 
Bihle, and both times in Ezekiel. But p3C!?l abo occurs 
only twice in the Hebrew Bible, once in Deutero -Isaiah^ and 
once in a prophet of Jerusalem. Is it not plain, tlien, that 
Ezekiel had before him a Babylonian thorn (possibly pbo 
is a Babylonian word) and Deutero-Isaiah a Palestinian i 
especially as there are twenty-two Hebrew words for thorn, 
and among them these two are selected in just this way? 
Thus we impale the defendant on the point of his own 
thorn.^^ 

Passing from natural to artificial objects, we find in 
Deutero-Isaiah the simple implements of the carpenter, the 
farmer, and the household, e.g. liCTD axe, n?3£pD chuel^ 
Tit? graver, tUTiO compasses, ^DDD nails^ pSl soldering^ v"! 
bucket^ D^pl chaiTis^ i*11D threshing-sledge, HDpti hamTner^ 
HEtTK quiver^ 1D5d nst, ri3 and miS mne-preu, pi curtain, 

D*tn 8t€0i, nniPB wick, nssp gohut 

Not one of these is in Ezekiel. SIb artificial objects 
present a bewildering variety; none of the following are 
in Deutero' Isaiah, and many more miglit be adduced. pH 
ma»t, ID1UD oar, "1133 harp, Tt53£ bracelet, Jtt? ivorif^ tffBfT ^33 
carpets, D^riDtl? hi^oksy "TilD cage^ ^BH whitewash, S^p*l pave- 
ment, TI7*1JD area, J3 roo/, p^HH gallery, Unoonsciously these 
prophets are revealing the fact that Ezekiel, and not Deutero- 



» Note a]«> hrancK Em. ^^^, I>t. laa. TS: ; twig, Ete. mifiT, Dt. Isa. 
e^T ; wiUota, or railier poplar, Eze. rrBXDX, Dt. Isa. nDi». It would aeem 
ptobubte that both refer to the Fopulus e^tphratiea. See tbe article ** Wil- 
low'* In JSnc. Bib., by NonnftQ M'Lean and Tbifltielon Dyer; cf^ on tbe 
other side Ibe article *' Willow *' in Jewith Enc., by L5w md Hirsch. 
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Isaiah, m familiar with commerce. In fact, it is doubtful if 
half a dozen words in the latter's works could be called 
commercial term a, apart from such general expressions as 
Tltt and pfl tif measure^ *l^n!S price, D^3 purBe, D'*ltKO 
halanceB. 

Ezekiel has n*^1t?D and ]0n measure^ 731 to traffic, 11^3*1 
and JT^nO merchandise,^ "110 to exchange^ p5p goods, iTKTSn 
increase, ^1P3 interest, 31H debt, ^SH and rnDfl pledge, pS!? 
wares, ]Dn treasure, ^ptff shekel, HB"^ ephah^ flD bath^ pH At?i, 
10H hovier, HU gerak, ID <?or» HSS pound, n&X <?tt6it. 

None of these are in Deutero-Isaiah. The contrast be- 
tween the two is especially significant in their allusions to 
precious stones. Ezekiel has *^^^^ ruhtf, DTH camelian^ 
rnttfi topaz, "^53 carbuncle, mbHI corals, HBtff*' jasper, 
IP'Tffnn yellow Jasper, dbiT ffn^a;(?)» ^?"P emerald, I^BD »ajp- 
phire, *I^B? diamond or adamant. 

Deutero-Isaiah, on the other hand, mentions only three 
precious stones, all used figuratively in the same connection 
(54 11, 12), TBD sapphire, 1^10 mhy (both these are in 
Ezekiel, as above), and the aira^ X^ydfi^vop, HlpH, of doubt- 
ful meaning.^ 

The accumulating testimony might well justify us in ex- 
claiming to the defendant: "Thou art a Palestinian, and 
thy speech bewrayeth thee.'* I can only hint, however, at 
the variety and fulnesa of the similar evidence which 
patient research discovers in the documents as they lie 
before us. It is more important to direct attention to the 
nature of the proof in question. 

Twenty-six years ago, when I published, for another pur- 
pose, a mass of material like this,^ the argument was mis- 
apprehended in two directions. The force of it lies, first, in 
the accumulation of a multitude of particulars, no one of 



^^ But namt Critics read the verb heie, S7 it, as In tt. 12, 16, 18, 21 (bia), 
86, Ez. 27 is crowded with commercial details. Contract the two occur- 
reaces of the root inO in Dt. Lm^ ; '♦ the labor of Egypt and the traJfU 
pPlfi) of Cuflh" 45 u ; and 47 u '* thy merchants," referring to Babylon, 

>* Wellbausen, Cheyne and olhera would read 'IBO for "l^B in laa. M n. 

" Biblioth^^ Samh July, 1882. * * 
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which may be of more consequence to the final result, pro- 
portionally, than a single thread to a Btrong ropej and» 
secondly. In the unconscious fidelity with which any given 
author absorbs and reproduces hia own environment, which 
may thus be detected* An instance of the one kind of 
misconception appears in Cheyne's Introduction to the Book 
ef I$aiah, I bad mentioned, among scores of similar data, 
the fact that Deutero-Isaiah speaks of snow as a common 
phenomenon, " the snow cometh down from beaven," whereas 
Ezekiel, in Babylonia, has no occasion to mention snow. 
Upon this Cheyue remarkst p. 274; "That the writer of 
chaps. xL-lv. has a good knowledge of Palestine may be 
granted, though Mr. Cobb surely attaches too much impor- 
tance to the mention of snow in Iv. 10/* ** The fallacy here 
is that which Whately*3 Logic illustrates by an extreme 
instance, as follows ; "All the apples on the tree are worth 
twenty shillings ; this is an apple on the tree ; therefore 
this is worth twenty shillings." 

The other kind of misconception is exemplified by De- 
litzscli in the fourth edition of Ids Commentary on Isaiah^ 
p, 402, Anm. 1 : ** Ueberhaupt sind die Naturbilder eines 
Schriftstellers kein sicheres Anzeichen seiner wlrklichen 



N aturumgebun g . 



Von Gazellen-Augen, Rhinoceros- 



Dickhautigkeit, Hippopotamus- Plumpheit kann reden wer 
dicse Tiere nur etwa aus zoologischer Schaustellung kennt, 
Ich finde nicht durch Cobb ©rwiesen» dass Ezechiel babylo- 
niscbe und Jes, 11 dagegen paliistiniacbe Naturumgebnng 
verraf The fallacy here lies in obscuring the difference 
between conscious and unconscious allusions. In the same 
unspecialized way in which Delitzsch's assumed visitor to 
the Museum tells what he saw there, Deutero Jsaiah dis- 
courses in chapter 47 about the astrologers and necro- 
mancers of Babylon. Hot hia Palestinian references are 
minute and particular, and run through all the departments 
of life, in a fashion that could not be counterfeited without 
great risk of detection. If the man whom Delitzsch depicts 

MThla is the only referenee whlcb h\a Introduction makes to my 
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as frequenting the zoological gardens should claim to have 
studied those animals in their native haunts^ he would be 
prettj sure to be tripped up in his narrative by the circum- 
stantial evidence of locality. 

In 1877 William Urwick devoted ten pages of his mono* 
graph on the ServmU of Jehovah to a study of the agri- 
cultural terms used in Isa. 40-66, and drew the natural 
inference that the author lived among the gardens and 
vineyards, the hills and valleys, of Palestine, rather than 
among what he termed *^the vast, dry, monotonous plains 
of Babylon." Professor Driver replied (in Isaiah, kis Life 
and Timu) that for all we know the writer may have been 
a tiller of the soil in some country district of Babylonia out- 
side the great city. When Driver wrote thus» the belief 
prevailed among Old Testament critics that the historickl 
background throughout the twenty -seven chapters was the 
exile in Babylonia, and that this fact ruled the entire situ- 
ation, overriding all other evidence. At present the emi- 
nent scholars who hold that theory are e:xtremely few, and 
the case reduces to a mere argurmntum ah ignitrantia. For 
the existence of a great Jewish prophet in Babylonia in the 
sixth century, other than Ezekiel, there is not a particle of 
historical evidence, unless the book of Daniel is historical ; 
nor is there a solitary tradition to put in the balance. On 
the other hand^ the belief that our chapters proceed from 
Palestine is not a hypothesis, but the uuifonn historical 
tradition, which is fortified by the local color of those chap- 
ters so manifoldly and so minutely that it cannot be offset 
by theories assumed simply to meet objections.'* 

To conclude; since it is conceded by most critics that 
chapters 56-66 are Palestinian, let us glance through 40-66, 
and observe the chief marks of place not already mentioned. 

1* K6nlg*8 use of the argument from locality la Inatruciive ; see The JStcfZet* 
Book of Conaolaiitm^ pp. 126-132. He Iftbora (llt«rall}) to show thftt the 
word of the prophet In 52 ji, ''Go ye out from thence," means *^ from Baby- 
lon/' though the prophet was Ihere hJmBelf ; and that when Jahwe says la 
62 s^ '* What do 1 here ? " be raeaiui ** in Bahyion,*" aUhough Jeruaalem and 
Zion ara. mentioned four times in the Immediate context, and Babylon not 
atali 
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The scene in 40 2 is Jerusalem, and there is no suggestion 
of Babylon in the whole chapter. The reference in this Terse 
to the seventy yeaiV exile is a fancy of the commentators. 
To Jerusalem, like a king, comes Jahwe (vs. 3) through 
the wilderness, as in the highly poetical parallel, Ps. 68 s ; 
*' Sing unto God, make melody to his name ; Caat up a high- 
way for him that rideth through the deserts." I prefer to 
give the received text rather than, with Briggs, to conjecture 
another tex:t,^ 

In 40 9 Jerusalem shouts the good news from the moun- 
tain top to the cities of Judah. Some scholai-s imagine that 
in 40 10. 11 Adonai Jahwe's reward which is with him is the 
ransomed people* whom they picture him as leading across 
the Arabian desert. As well introduce the same imagery 
into the 2-^d Psalm. If not appropriate there^ what is the 
occasion for it here ? In 40 16 the reference to Lebanon, by 
a poet whose daily vision was bounded by that glorious 
range, is certainly natural ; coming from a resident of Baby- 
lonia, it would be less natural. 

In 41 9 Abraham, the Babylonian, is said to have been 
called from the ends of the earth; of course, then, the 
writer was not in Babylonia himself. Critics have tried to 
show that the reference here is to Jahwe*s calling Israel out 
of Egypt^ but see the discussion in my ** Servant of Jahweh," 
*7^X, 1895. In 41 2r the scene is still Zion and Jerusalem. 
In 42 11 Kedar and Sela have notliing to do with pilgrims 
through the desert, who are nowhere suggested. In 42 16 
the prophet is in the Holy City, for the blind are to be 
brought^ not sent. 43 3 is simply an Oriental and poetical 
way of saying that Israel is more precious to Jahwe than 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba. The **new thing" in 43 19-21 ia 
not a literal march through the wilderness, but as always, 
under the image of the Exodus, there is depicted the coming 

^ The above parallel is adduced in Sellin'a Serubbabeti reply iiig to wbich 
£Or){g a,<4ka if SeUiu really thinks that Jabwe neada a path made for him 
through the desert, ^Q ^d&oi ! Selllu's section, ** Babylonian m£tietiQea on 
the author of the Servant passages^* {I^<^ lidttel^ pp. 98-111) is moat likely 
to eonvincie those who already believe that the author in q^u^tlou was in 
Babylonia to be influenced. 
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redemption and home -gather lug of scattered Israel. 48 n^ 
if the text is right, points to the sanctuary in Jerusalem. 
The sarcasm on idol-making in 44 belongs as naturally to 
Palestine as elsewhere, 45 u refers to the Servant of J ah we. 
This passage^ as Torrey points out, may lie at the basis of 
all these interpolations. The Servant will build up Jerusa- 
lem, and will redeem the exiles everywhere. In 46 ii, if we 
read (with Torrey) HM for the strange word ID^5, the whole 
context is harmonious, 48 i*. us condenses all the Servant 
paasftgea. Here at any rate the standing interpolation is 
obvious; "Jahwe hath loved him {{,e. Israel); he shall 
execute his counsel and his might, I have spoken, I have 
called him, I have brought Mm, he shall prosper," As 49 13 
h&j been already shown to refer to the great home-coming 
from every land, so the same subject runs through the whole 
preceding and following context, 60 i gives the reason for 
all Israers chastisements, not merely for Nebuchadnezzar's 
conquest. Zion is the object in 51 3. 51 u is a universal, 
not local, return. In 51 u the margin of R, V* is right ; 
the bowed one shall be loosed. 51 it to 52 12 is an extended 
address to Jerusalem, the mother of us all, who is to wel- 
come her elect that come from the four winds. 53 has no 
mark of place, bnt in 54 Zion enlarges her tent, or as 55 tf 
puts it, nations run ujito her. In 55 12, to go out with joy 
and be led forth with peace, is not to emigrate from Baby- 
lon, but (under the image of the Exodus) to receive all the 
spiritual security that the phrase connotes i cf. Alexander tn 
loeo. 

To recapitulate : from first to last Jerusalem is the centre 
of interest, and the natural standpoint for the development 
of the twofold theme, Jahwe is exalted ; for he dwelleth on 
high ; he hath filled Zion with judgment and righteousness. 
Jahwe hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the 
nations ; and all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation 
of OUT God, 
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The Text and Interpretation of Eeclesiastes 5 is 



GEOEOE A. BAR1X)N 



BETN MAWB COU^XQW 



THIS passage : DTftiCl ^3 V^ "D^nj* nSP T^Tp ^h "3 
:\37 np^toa najp presents great difficultiea, which 
have long been recognized by interpreters. The Hiph. 
part. (1350 may be from the root (I) Hi? "to answer," or 
from the root (II) HSS "to be engrossed, anxious* wearied 
with," identical with the Ar. u« and the Syr, ]j^, 
(III) Some have understood the verb in the sense of the 
Syr. Ui^, Ar. ^ii "to sing," and (IV) still others with 

the Ar, ^ii "to be rich." Recent commentators have, 
however, varied between (I) and (II), and the other Bug- 
g'estiona do not need serious cotusideration* 

In favor of (I) H}?, " to answer," the names of Doderlein, 
Rosen muller, Gesenius, Ewald, Delitzsch, Nowack, Wright, 
and McNeile may be quoted. In favor of (II) H35 "to 
engross," Knobel, De Jong, Siegfried, Wildeboer» and Haupt 
C£ccL, p. 23 and JBL, xix, p, 71). 

In either case a difficulty is felt in that as the text stands 
the verb has no object. Various emendations of the test 
have accordingly been suggested* the on© most popular being 
the emendation of nnatPS to nnOB?3, so that 'isS will no- 
longer be a genitive and may become the object of the verb. 

The real solution of the problem is* I think* found in an 
appeal to the versions. So far as I know* all the elements of 
the solution have never been put together by a single com- 
mentator, though Siegfried closely approaches it, 

(5 reads : or* ouk dWa fj.vi}a-$iltr€Tai tA? ^^epa^s t^s ^mjt 
avTov ' &ri 6 ^eo? irepta'Tra auTOv iv ev<j>po<rvvrf xapB^i auroD, i.e, 
the LXX took IIJPD to be from (II) n35, and had before 
them the reading in3?a. This latter point McNeile has per- 
ceived (^Fcclesiasiet^ p. 144), but has overlooked the former. 
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S reads : 

V4^ ^aiQ^di; l^ii^ii ?ofc2kJ w»a 6^* V4^ 

in which the root M^ as iii Heb. might mean "answer*' or 
"engross, occupy," and ia accordingly arabiguouSt but which 
clearly supports the reading TTUSfi, 

The X> reads ; " Non enim satis recordabitur dierum vitae 
BaaCf eo quod Deus occupet deliciis cor ejus," This sup- 
ports those who connect rfljG with (II) n3T?» but does not 
favor the reading inijti. It supports instead the reading 

ID*? nnoisn. 

tZ does not translate, but gives a paraphrase, in which it 
is evident that they connected HIPS with iMV *■*' to humble, 
afflict." 

The Arabic reads the last half of the verse : 

ie. ** For God attracts him by the pleasure of his heart," 
supporting both the interpretation of HZPD as from (II) 
1*135 and the reading 71350, 

Professor Haupt (JBL^ six, p. 71) claims that we should 
emend the passage according to V* It seems to me clear, 
however, that (5 the oldest version supplies a simpler and 
clearer reading, which is supported by the Syr. and 
Ar., and that we should follow its rendering, "For not 
much will he notice (^3?) the days of his life, for God 
engrosses him with the joy of his heart." This fits the 
preceding context admirably* and gives a much more appro- 
priate meaning than "answer." The chief difficulty ia the 
passage was created by the falling out of a 1 at the end of 
11350. 
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The Relation of Priests to Sacrifice before the 

Exile 



OWEN H. GATBS 
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I 1. PrieMts in the mrly narrativet &f the period of the 
Judges and David. 

The story of Micah and his priests* offers the most inter- 
eetmg material. Micah lived In the highlands of Ephraim, 
a private man, but maintaining a considerable eBtablishment. 
One feature of it was a shrine, with an oracle. The first 
priest whom he had was his son, whom he consecrated for 
the purpose. This arrangement was satisfactory until there 
appeared a professional priest, a Levite» unemployed, seem-' 
iugly seeking employment* Here Micah saw a rare oppor- 
tanity to improve upon earlier conditions. He hired the 
Levite for a stipulated sum, and congratulated himself on 
the results, Later a migrating tribe, Dan, came that way, 
after the region had been explored by a company of scouts. 
The scouts had been surprised to find there so well ordered 
a sanctuary ; they had made use of it to inquire of God ; 
and now they recommended that the tribe appropriate the 
whole establishment. The Levite was not reluctant, for it 
was a much better position that was offered him. His case 
was much like that of Dinah as described by Renan in his 
SUtoire du peuph d'Israel, The painstaking translator 
makes him say of her» " Dinah was not done violence to, she 
was merely eloped with." The Levite went with the Dan- 
itas, and the apparatus which he took with him is described 
as consisting of the ephod, the teraphim, and the graven 

a Judge* 17» IB. 
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image i^ The scope of the story aeema to require here the 
mention of all the e&aential features of the sanctuary, and we 
may assume that these objects comprised its furniture. Of 
an altar and its utensila, and of sacrifice and its apparatus, 
there is no mention throughout the whole circumstantial 
narrative. The priesthood is in existence, and that not in 
its crude beginning. Although there is but one priest in 
the story, he is one of a trained guild, and evidently its 
members confined themselves to the one calling. The sanc- 
tuary, too, is fully equipped. Sacrifice, however, is wholly 
ignored in the passage. It is also significant that the priest 
appears in the pay of another, acting in his stead, and accept- 
able to him, because he considers him acceptable to God. 

In Saul's time Ahijah, a priest, is with the army, with 
the ephod,* and is wont to advise the king by its means 
with reference to such matters as giving battle and the 
discovery of treachery.* There is a city of priests, Nob,* 
with ephod and shewbread, and various memorials* When 
David wishes aid of the priest, he asserts that he is in the 
king's service and the help is promptly rendered. When 
Saul discovers that the priest has aided hia enemy, he does 
not scruple to punish the whole company of priests as he 
would any other subordinates whom he considered disloyal 
to him. They were his own subjects, as the priest was in 
Micah*s pay, David also has a priest with him,* who 
inquires of Yahwe for him ; and when he becomes king, he 
directs the movements of the priests as a matter of course. 
It was one function of the priests to carry the ark, as in the 
narrative of the rebellion of Absalom.^ The sacred objects 
under the charge of the priests were preserved in enclosures 
of various names. 

§ 2. Altars and sacrifice as detcrihed in the same early nar- 
rativet, 

Gideon entertained the mal*ak unawares at Ophrah,* out 

■ 16 SI. It *VgnT0ii boAge " is a redactionil addition, our use of t3te jta^ 
Bag« !■ not ftflected. 

* I B»m. U «. t«, LXX. Ml it. ■ 1 Sam. 21, 
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of doom, under a terebinth. He gave him lavish food, and 
because the guest was the messenger of Yahwe, the food 
became a sacrifice, and the rock on which it was served an 
altar. So the rock where Samson's parents received the 
visit of the marak * became an altar. And numerous other 
altars and sacrificeB are mentioned incidentally, without 
the Blightest reference to priests in connection with 
them* 

The story of Samuel and Saul at the sacrifice is the most 
important testimony for this period,^^ Saul and his servant 
in search of the lost asses come to the land of Zuph, to a 
city stated (in the commentaries) to be Ramah. They in- 
quire for the man of God, and find Samuel^ who invites 
them to a great sacrifice. It is to be to-day at the high 
place, and the people will wait for Samuel to bless the sacri- 
fice before they eat it- The feast is eaten in a room HStf 7* 
and the guests come by invitation. Samuel invites Saul, 
as he has presumably invited the rest, and gives directions 
about the food. The narrative has a clear mark of antiquity 
in the name rw^ applied to Samuel, which demands and 
reoeives an explanation ; but there seems no consciousness 
of any incongruity in the description of the conduct of the 
Bacrifice. The only official present was the prophet, and 
the duty which he performs, and for which the people will 
certainly wait, is one not performed by priests even in the 
sacrificial ritual of P. It could be nothing ritually pre- 
scribed for a sacrifice, but seems to be a mark of honor 
bestowed on the prophet, unless indeed we regard it as the 
Bufiicient evidence that he is the host at this feast, which is 
&bo a sacrifice. 

After the victory over the Philistines^ Saul discovers ^^ 
that the army are eating with the blood. He bids them 
bring their animals to a great stone where he makes an altar; 
there they are to eat properly without the blood. There 
were priests with the array at the time, as is expressly 
stated, but no mention is made of them in this connection, 
although the whole emphasis in the incident is upon the 
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correct metHad of feasting. Later we read^^ that it was 
Gad the seer who counselled David to build tho altar, at the 
tkreghiog floor of Arauiiah. 

The evidence then uniformly aupporte the view that there 
was no sacrificial priesthood iii Israel down to the time of 
the temple ; and sacrifice was certainly bo well estahliahed 
by that time that it is safe to eliminate priestly ritual from 
our thought of its essential character. Thus far, moreover, 
there is no evidence that sacrifices are prescribed. And 
these two statements are really one ; for if they were pre- 
scribed, it must have been at the hands and under the con- 
trol of priests, and if priests and their attendance had been 
essential to the proper performance of sacrifice* it would not 
have remained very long wholly voluntary, 

§ 3. PrieBU in the earlif narrativeg of the PeniMetteL 
We proceed now to inquire how the tradition preserved in 
these early narratives (we can now call them J and E), pic- 
tures the customs of still earlier times, as regards priests. 
There is in fact only the slightest mention of them in these 
sections of the Pentateuch, The priests in Egypt are said** 
to have had a portion from Pharaoh, There was a priest of 
Midian, later Moses' father-in-law, represented by E" as 
possessed of flocks and daughters. During the wander- 
ings, Jethro made his son-in-law a visit,^ praised bis God 
exceedingly, " took burnt offerings *® and sacrifices D%i7K7, 
and Aaron came, and all the elders of Israel^ to eat bread 
with Moses* father-in-law before God." ^^ This reads more 
like the description of an ordinary banquet with sacrificial 
accompaniment than like a sacrifice arranged by Jethro in 
bis character as priest ; and we take it, not as proving that a 
priest must be at every sacrifice, but that he may be there, 
and if he is present, he acts very much as any other man 
acts ; in this particular passage he is host as was Samuel 
above. 

i« 2 Sam. 24, UG«».47si, Qrljthls.|ir 

s* Eat. 2 i« ff. ^ Ex. 18. 

» Fluna, Elttel after the veiiiona. " V. u. 
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Priests are agaiD mentioned at Sinai, where they are de- 
scribed as those that come near Yah we. ^ On this occasion 
they are charged not to break through the established limits 
in order to come to Yah we. At the crossing of the Jordan i* 
the ark was carried by the priests. Likewise at the capture 
of Jericho,*' where priests also blew the rains' horns. With 
these two passages in view, it is safe to say that when it is 
stated*^ that during the wanderings the ark went on in ad- 
vance of the people to locate the camp, it was carried by the 
priests. 

The representation of Aaron in the latest literature as a 
priest with ritual duties is so familiar to the reader of the 
Bible that it is worth while noting just what is said of him 
in the narratives of J and E. In these sections Aaron ia 
called Moses' brother, the Levite,^ of fluent speech. He is 
represented as Moses' assistant in Egypt and in the wander- 
ings. With Hur he helped Moses hold up the rod of God to 
secure victory over Amalek,** He was among those called 
to Jethro's feast.** He and Hur were appointed temporary 
judges while Moses was on the mount. While Moses tarried 
aloft he made a golden calf,^ and built an altar before it| 
and proclaimed a feast on the morrow. " And they rose 
op early on the morrow, and offered burnt offerings and 
brought peace offerings ; and the people sat down to eat and 
to drink, and rose up to play.*'^ If it were not for the 
later view of Aaron as priestf no one would assume that on 
this occasion he was exercising a distinctly priestly function 
in connection with the sacrifice and festival of the people. 
It would be ludicrous to suppose that his proclamation of a 
feast imposed an obligation of sacrifice upon the people, 
such as, for example, was done by the priestly code. In 
this case, as all along, Aaron is acting as Moses^ assistant 
and representative. In JE there is no trace of the later 
view of Aaron as priest. It is true that the title is found 
in the Deuteronomic review of the history of the wander^ 
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ings,*^ which in the main follows the tradition of JE, but 
this is valueless as unsupported testimony to the older view. 
There is one other passage assigned to JE that mentions 
priests in connection with sacrifice. In the Blessing of 
Moses, the section referring to Levi allndea first to the Urim 
and Thummim, and to his ignoring of family ties in the 
intensity of hia loyalty to Yahwe^s eervice, and then pro- 
ceeds : — 

" Tbay HhoJl taacb Jft«ob thine ordinft&caB^ 
And iBiuel tby law : 
Tttey nhall put inoeiiBa before thee^ 
Aud wbob biu^t off^^nog upon ibin« altar.** " 

Cuttings as this verse does, squarely across the contention 
that priests were not concerned with sacrifice in early Israel^ 
of course it must be explained away ! But seriously^ there 
is enough in the text to raise the question whether we have 
in the verse a genuine JE sentiment, in good order. Con- 
fining ourselves entirely to the one verse, and omitting some 
considerations that are of weight chiefly to those already 
convinced, the following points may be noted. The noun, 
rnitSp, with the ending H,, is found only here. The word 
for incense ordinarily has the segholate form of the feminine 
ending. This is not a serious difficulty, but still is notice- 
able. Brown treats it ae a separate word, calls it masculine, 
and translates it "smoke of sacrifice," connecting it with 
the eaily and rare meaning of n^tSj?, rather than with the 
common meaning ^* incense " which does not occur before the 
seventh century.® Again, the Hebrew translated "before 
thee," is 1fi**3 and not the usual ^JD?* It is then, literally, 
"in thy nostril," and not plural as the margin of R.V, gives 
it in the interest of a smooth expression. ^ as the organ 
of smell has one parallel in the Old Testament, namely, Ps. 
115 6. Thia 10 late enough to suggest a late origin of the 
verse in Deuteronomy, But even in this Psalm it is not used 
of Yahwe, but of an idol. " Noses have they, but they smell 
not." Ordinarily, of course, the word ia used for anger ; a 
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few times for the organ of breathing. If the poet is bound 
in oar passage to speak of Yahwe's nose, doubtless he would 
choose this word, as the Psalmist does when he will speak 
about the nose of an idol ; but men do not speak thus of 
Yahwe. They were oflFering incense to him constantly, and 
very often Yahwe is said to accept it, but invariably some 
other expression ia used in place of this. 

Then the word '^vS, translated " whole burnt offering," is 
strange. The passages where it is found are as follows ; ^ — 

Lev. 6 23. 23 (Heb. is, le P), Of the meal offering it ia 
said, ^^ By a statute forever ("I^P*? 7^3) it shall be wholly 
burnt unto Yahwe ; every meal offering of the priests shall 
be (v^^3) wholly burnt. It shall not be eaten." 

Deut. 13 ifl ( Heb. it). They were to destroy a captured 
city and its booty, Hflit PIH?* *' Thou shalt burn with fire 
the city and all the spoil thereof b^Ss uuto Yahwe.'* 

1 Sam. 7 9. »* Samuel took a sucking kmb, and offered it 
up a burnt offering h'h^ to Yahwe," This is assigned to E^. 

Isa. 2 18. "And idoia bh^ shall pass away." 

Ezek. 16 14. **And thy renown went forth among the 
nations for thy beauty j for it was ^yS." 

Ex, 28 31 P. ** Thou shalt make the robe of the ephod 
S^3 of blue.*' 

Ex. 39 22, As above. 

Num. 4 6. A cloth h'h^ of blue. 

Jud, 20 40, In the conflict with Benjamin at Gibeah* a 
great smoke was made in the city, as if it were burning. 
"And Benjamin turned back and behold there went up 
TJTI't^Ss heavenward." 

Ezek. 2B 12. *■'■ Thou eealest up the sum, fuH of wisdom, 
tSs in beauty," 

Ezek. 27 3. The same phrase is used by Tyre of herself. 

Lam. 2 1^. Same use. 

Ps, 61 19 (Heb. 31). "Then wilt thou delight in sacriflcea 
of righteousness ^ v91 n^5." 

Briggs adds Ps. 50: 2, emending bh^p so that it becomes 
like Ezek. Of these 14 (or 15) instances, 4 (or 6) are of 
the type "perfect in beauty" j 3 of the type "wholly of 
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blue" ; 2 of the type "utterly pass away or burn/* In all 
these 9 (or 10), relation to the ritual is wholly precluded. 
Of the rest, the burning wholly of a devoted city may con- 
ceivably have religious significaiicej twice the word describes 
the utter couaumptiou of offerings by burning ; but in both 
caseathe offerings are specified by their own technicfd names, _ 
and even thus the passages are as late as P or E^. Finally, f 
once, Ps. 51^ it appears as the name of a sacrifice parallel 
with rD15 and» from a literary point of view^ parallel with 
"sacrifices of righteousness." This passage is of the restora^ 
tion period. ■ 

From this evidence, it seems very improbable that the 
word acquired iU full technical meaning as early aa the time 
of JE 80 that when it is used alone and unsupported by a 
parallel name of offering, aa here, it can designate burnt 
offerings. Even if the word can be so used thus early, 
it must imply a sharp contmst^ and here there is no occasion 
for such suggestion ; instead, a broad inclusive term is to b^ 
expected. These considerations in favor of a late date ar« 
quite apart from the tendency of the verse to connect priests 
with sacrifice, and are sufficient, it would seem, to destroy any 
such value as of the time of JE. It is easy to suppose that a 
late editor, finding no reference in the Blessing to what at 
his time he regarded as one of the chief functions of the 
priesthood, inserted this verse to complete the picture^ either 
with poor Hnguistic skill, or with poor success in the matter 
of its preservation. 

The conclusion then is that in the peatateuchal narratives 
of J and E nothing is known of a connection of priests with 
sacrifices. 

§ 4, The earlff Tiarratwes of the Pentateuch, 
References to sacrifice are so numerous in these early nar* 
tatives,and of such a character, that we are certainly justified 
in supposing that they represent fairly and f ally the practice 
in Israel, or, to be more exact, the notions of Israel aa to the 
origin of the practices of the times of J and E, practices the 
origin of which everyone was ready to speculate upon. All 
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the patriarchs huilt altars and offered Bacrifices^ and this 
meaoB, of course, that tradition was busy accounting for the 
sacredness of certain sites in Canaan. Many were thus ex- 
plained ; shall we say that this list was the complete list ? It 
would be nearer the truth to say that tradition busied itself 
chiefly with the more important and noted of the sacred 
sites. The reputation rather than the sacredness of a site 
determined the story. This habit of referring the origin of 
sacred locations to the remote past is in sharp contrast with 
the story of the origin of the ark and its contenta, and of the 
priests in the later narratives. These are referred back to 
the time of Moses. Thus even in the tradition of their 
origin, priests and sacrifice are not brought together, as they 
certainly would hare been, had the connection of the two 
been considered essential. 

The primitive codes of both J and E» as extant, ignore the 
priesthood, although specifying the feasts and the presenta- 
tion of offerings.*' None were to appear empty before 
Yahwe ; and E'9 code inaurea the utmost simplicity of the 
alcar."^ Moses built an altar and twelve pillars, and sent 
young men of the Israelites to sacrifice.^ Balak and Balaam, 
who built altars and sacrificed,®* were neither of them 
credited with a priestly rank. 

We have thus examined the evidence down to the time of 
the temple, and find from this early literature that sacrifice 
seems to have been regarded primarily as an individual, or 
at most a family, affair. A man could offer a sacrifice ac- 
ceptably alone, without calling in any one else for the pur- 
pose, and without observing any formality which the writers 
think it essential to report. If, however, it was a famUy 
affair, that very fact tended to give it a greater degree of 
formality, a result that inevitably attends a function in which 
the participating group increases in number. But thus far 
there is no evidence that any one was assigned to sacerdotal 
duty at an altar in connection with sacrifice. Nevertheless 
there was in existence an order of priests, with certain 
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weUknown functions. These functions had been earlier 
performed bj the patriarchs, just as the patriarchs had per- 
formed sacrifices and as heads of the house still did. This 
eorlj development of the priesthood in Israel may perhaps 
be accounted for by saying that the priesthood was brought 
with the tribes of the south as they came into Canaan^ while 
sacrifice as we know it was learned by them from the tribes 
of the promised land, with whom they joined to make up the 
people of Israel, The writer feels justified also in coDclud- 
ing from this prior development of the priesthood with func- 
tions as stated, the greater simplicity of sacrificial functions. 
No special guild was required to perform them, for sacrifice 
was natural^ voluntary^ and not subject to rules whose infrac- 
tion would render the service invalid. 

§ 6. Priest 8 in the periQd of the kingdoTn^ aB pictured in pre- 
dtiUeronomic narratives. 

In the conflict in David's old age** over the succession 
to the throne, a priest is mentioned prominently on each 
side. Adonijah was supported by Abiathar, and Solomon by 
Zadok. The ceremony of anointing was naturally enough 
recorded only in the case of the successful candidate, and it 
was the priest who performed the ceremony. Priests appear 
in the lists of Solomon's officers,** as they had been in the 
armies of Saul and David. The temple was now built, as 
the king*8 sanctuary wherein priests officiated and the sacred 
objects were preserved. It is now commonly maintained 
that the only altar in connection with the temple was the 
old one on the site. The union of the two essentially dis- 
tinct phases of the religion of the day is doubtless an example 
of what took place all over the land. 

When the temple was completed, priests brought the ark 
to put it in its place in the new sanctuary.** The passage 
describing it has been edited, but the statement is so 
thoroughly in accord with earlier representations of the 
priestly duties that there is no reason for doubting its cor- 
rectness. In the course of his wiping out of Baal worship in 
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Israel, Jeha announced a great sactifiGe to Baal, and gath- 
ered together all hia worahippera, including his prophets 
and priests, and slew them ; ^ but there is nothing to show 
the part taken by either class in the sacrifice. Perhaps the 
writer did not have a very clear idea himself of the transac- 
tion or transactions which he is reporting. The verse is a 
detail under the more general statement ^ that *^ Jehu smote all 
that remained of the house of Ahab in Jezreel, and all his 
great men^ and his familiar friends, and hia priests, until he 
left him none remaining." The personal attachment of the 
priests to the king has been repeatedly noted. 

In Judah, at this same time, Jehoiada the priest was 
taking a leading part in overthrowing Athaliah and seating 
Joaah on the throne i and through the whole reign of 
Joash the priests are much in evidence, especially taking 
charge of the repair of the temple. The revolution in 
Judah, as in Israel, involved of course the purilication of 
the worship. 

A hundred years later, at about the time of the overthrow 
of the northern kingdom, Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest * 
the pattern of the altar at Damascus. At hia direction 
Urijah made an altar like it, and Ahaz drew near to it, "and 
he burnt his burnt offering and his meal offering, and poured his 
drink offering, and sprinkled the blood of his peace offerings 
upon the altar.'* He changed the location of the altar which 
was already before the temple, and made a discrimination 
between the two, the older (brazen) one being reserved for 
the king to inquire by, if the translation is allowed to stand**^ 
The addition to the apparatus seems to involve an addition 
to the cult also, and the Damascus altar may well imply 
Damascus ceremoniaL There is evidently an attempt made 
in the paragT^h to explain an innovation, but it needs the 
key of a better knowledge of the earlier practice in Israel to 
render ns sure of the development. It is clear that there 
had been one altar, and now there are two, one brazen and 
one built up ; and the one is for certain uses on the part of 
the king, and the other for more general uses» 
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StUl later we read*^ that a priest was sent back from the 
east to Samaria to instruct the people in the way o! the ^od 
of the land. 

The passages cited are all the passages which give specific 
information about priests in the literature of the period. ^ 

§ 6, tSacrifieea during the tame period. 

Sacrifices are not often mentioned in the narratives of the 
period; and when they do appear, priests are not in connection 
with them. Solomon offers a thousand burnt offerings on 
the altar at the great high place at Gibeon,** On the occa- 
sion of bringing up the ark to the temple,*^ already referred 
to, the king is said to have made sacrifices, but no allusion is 
made to participation in them on the part of the priests, 
although the narrative is explicit that they were present and 
brought up the ark. The early account** of the bringing 
of the ark from the country of the Philistines to Bethshe* 
mesh represents the harvesters slaughtering the kine and 
sacrificing. A later element^ represents the Levi tea as 
coming up and caring for the ark, but does not connect them 
with the sacrifice. 

It is in this period that the Elijah narrative belongs.** It 
is made exceedingly interesting from the wealth of detail 5 
and for the same reason it is very important from our point 
of view, because, from the nature of the case, the detail is 
sure to cover the full ritual. We may be confident that the 
participanta did not neglect any point of the ceremony at 
the risk of invalidating it, and the narrator would certainly 
not overlook in his description any feature the omission of 
which would give the sceptical reader opportunity to say that 
Baal refused to answer because of certain serious defects in 
the ritual. The only officials mentioned as present are the 
prophets, and the place and the altars are purely occasional. 
If the presence of priests had been deemed necessary, at 
either the earlier or the later stages of the tradition, it seems 
entirely probable that they would have been incorporated in 
the story. 

**lS*iii.e. «V. 1*. "1K.18. 
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1 7. FrisBU and $acnfice$ in the prophetic writings b^ore 
Ikuterm&m^. 

h Amos there is one allusion to a prieet,'*'' and that ia to 
Asuuioh^ called the priest of Bethel* With the king-^s 
knowledge at least he commands the prophet to ceasfi 
prophesjing against Bethel, for it is the king's sanctuaty, a 
lojal hoase* From this it is evident that there was hostility 
between priest and prophet, and if the priests were^ ia the 
opinion of the prophet, an important factor in the religioua 
practices which he coodemus so heartily (cf . later), he would 
ij haye ignored thera in his denunciations as he doeSi 
I the passage above it is to be noted that it is Amaziah who 
■ggrtssively opposes Amos, Even in 4 i.fi, circumstantial and 
Bpecific ad the picture is, there is seemingly no room for 
tiietn. 

*' Come to Bethel aod transgreae, 

To Gilgal and multiply transgresBion ; 
And bring your sacrificea every moming. 

Tour tithes every three days ; 
And oSer a Bacrifiee of tbanlugi?ing of that whfcb is leaveaed, 
And procliam liee will oSeriag)s ftnd puhlUb them : 

For this pleasBth you.*^ 

Still more pronounced is the chapter following, in the pas* 
sag-e beginning, " I hate, I despise your feasts." Here various 
kinds of offerings and sacrifice are speeiiied, with the names 
of the instruments of music and the revelry that accom- 
panied them; but there is lacking any suggestion that pos- 
sibly priestly teaching or usurpation of prerogative was 
involved or accountable for the sin* Verse 25, "Did ye 
bring unto me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness forty 
years, O bouse of Israel ? " ought to be good testimony 
as to the development of sacrifice in the nation, and doubt- 
less would be, were we in Amos* place to understand just 
what lie meant. The burden of hia counsel is clear enough. 
Men are desiring the day of Yahwe for the sake of the joy 
which they thought it would bring them. It will not bring 
joy and prosperity, says the prophet. You rely on sacrifices 
to secure Yahwe*s fa7or. It will not be thus secured, for he 
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hates them. Dtiring^ thd wilderness wanderings, when, if 
ever, he carried you along with the tenderest care, his favor 
was not secured by sacrifiGes. Righteousness and justice is 
the hasis of acceptance with him. The picture which he give« 
o£ his own day is not that of a prescribed ritual of sacrifice, 
attributable to priestly self-assertion, but of a people gone 
wild with feasting, easing their conacience the while with 
the thought that it has a religious value. However unclear 
the prophet^s exact allusion to the past may be, it seems 
clear that the priests are not in his thoughts. 

Hosea*s denunciation of sacrifice is for the same reason as 
that of Amos. The multiplication of altars is a sin,'** They 
sacrifice flesh and eat it. Ephraim says, " I am rich " ** and 
his feasting and sacriticing follows. Sin they disclaim, but 
they multiply sacrifice nevertheless. It is a pleasure and 
license, and not an obligation laid upon them. And the 
punishment is of a kind with the wrong ; their sacrifices they 
will have to eat. It sliall be the bread of mournera, which 
cannot come into the house of God ; ^ their feasting will be 
simply feasting, with no religious value. Hosea's familiar fig- 
ure of idolatry as harlotrj^ rises naturally in the mind of one 
familiar with the conditions, as the feasting** with harlots 
on hilltops under oaks and poplars and terebinths because 
the shade is good seems to have been a feature of the revelry. 
This, however, is not a picture of a system developed as a 
legal requirement under the direction of priests, as the post- 
esilic sacrifice under the priestly code. It is a practice that 
developed spontaneously, under the influence of popular 
causes and of mistaken popular notions of religion. 

Hosea makes frequent mention of priests and holds them 
responsible, along with other leaders, for the moral delin- 
quencies of the people. He charges them with crimes, 
even with murder.^ The fourth chapter is instructive j he 
begins with a picture of the country, " there is no truth nor 
goodness, nor knowledge of God in the land j ** and the 
priests are responsible : " My people are destroyed for lack 

**Biic « 13. Tit Cf.»laol0.i. 

»0i. U4uK «6.t. 
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of knowledge ; beeauas thou bast rejected knowledge I will 
alao reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest to me : peeing 
thou hast forgotten the law ** of th j God, I also will forget 
thy children*" He further describes them as feeding on the 
sin of the people and setting their heart on their iniquity. 
Idolatry and sacrifice are first mentioned later, and in the 
paragraph describing them priests are not mentioned. 
Feeding on the people's sin does not naturally refer to their 
sacrifices, but to the sinfulness described above. Idolatry 
and sacrifice may be sinful, but moral questions are thus far 
in the prophet's mind. Hosea is as far removed as Amos 
from laying emphasia upon priests in connection with 
sacrifice (contrast their connection with the law), although 
he does not spare them in his denunciation of all leaders for 
leading the people astray, 

Isaiah*s own writings come only slightly into account. 
He says ** that Yah we is satiated with sacrifices ; and he (or 
an editor) does not include priests in the list of rulera whom 
lie denounces.*^ If the temple and the altar had brought to 
others the same vision which came to Isaiah of God's glory 
and their own unworthiness, on the one liand, and their glo- 
rious mission on the other, the course of Israers religious 
development would have been very different. 

Micah bears the same testimony to sacrifice as the other 
prophets already mentioned. He states the fundamental 
difficulty very clearly.** The sin of the soul cannot be 
atoned for by anything less than righteousness of soul, not 
even by giving up the fruit of the body. Priests he men- 
tions^'' only to rebuke them for their venality. They teach 
for hire, as the prophets divine for money, and the heads 
judge for reward. This carries us back to the earlier state- 
ments of the teaching function of the priests* And thia 
teaching function must not be supposed to be confined to the 
correct method of performing rites of worship. If it had 
been thus specific and technical, certainly the particular 
subject of the teaching would have been more definitely in 

>* Certainl J not the rules goTeming B&crtfice 1 
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mind wlien authors mate mention of the teaching. If, for , 
example, the teaching meant the instruction in the proper fl 
method of sacrifice in order that it should be acceptable to " 
God, the allusion would have been to the Bubject of sacri- 
ficeSt and not simply to the teach big. Moreover, it is im- 
possible to account for the uniform omission of priests in 
descriptions of sacrifice by saying that their presence was 
assumed as a matter of course. It is true, what had onoe 
been a custom might well have been taken for granted in 
later times, but we cannot go so far along this line as to 
assume the custom itself, for the existence of which there is 
no good evidence in the history of the people. And it does 
not aeem justified to rely upon comparative study of Semitic 
religion entirely^ and assume the practices of other tribes as 
the custom in Israel. It is specially to be noted that the 
feature of religious ceremony against which these early 
prophets protest vigorously is that which is clearly allied 
with the Canaanitish religion. 



iJ 



5 8* The itory of Eli, 

The interesting reference to the priesthood in the namJ^ 
tive of the boyhood of Samuel ^ has been left to this time* for 
it is assigned to a period shortly before the Deuteronomic ■ 
code. Elif the father* is called priest, and Hophni and 
Fhineas, his sons, are priests. It does not easily appear 
how the title *^ the *^ priest as applied to Eli can be used to 
show that there was at this time a clearly defined difference 
of ratxk which later developed into the high priesthood. The 
relation of father to eon is enough to explain all the differ* 
enc« of rank that is observable in the narrative* especially if 
we add the e\ddent old age of the father. The title ** the 
priest " is not an exclusive title, and need have no more par^ 
ticular force than the title " the prophet. " The hereditary 
feature of the priesthood would be more of an argument for 
differences in rank, were it not that in this very narrative 
the succession was broken under the power of another prin- 
ciple, which is thus proven to be superior to the hereditary 
principle* 

" 1 Siro, 1 ff. 
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Eli had nothing to do with the sacrifices^ and did not even 
know of the irregularities of his eons in regard to them. 
But he did (shall we Bay continue to?) give counBel, in thia 
case to Hannah. He was served by the lad Samuel, and 
gave him counsel as to his message from God. HiB was the 
more important function, the one that connects him with the 
earlier priesthood^ if we understand it correctly. Hophm 
and Phineas came into connection with sacrifices. Their 
concern with them was by way of collecting their dues. 
Their right to portions from the sacrifices is conceded in the 
narrative. The irregularity which was discovered by the 
worshipper, or at least by the tradition and the editorf was 
in their demanding too great an amount^ and in demanding 
it before it had been cooked in the way chosen by the wor* 
shipper. May we not find in this latter case an allugion to 
the notion that the priests were members of the company of 
feasters, and so had a rightful share in the food ; and that 
this notion was violated by their taking a portion before it 
WIS prepared for the feast ? Evidently the narrative reveals 
a stage in the process of fixing the method and the amount 
of the revenues to be allowed the priests from the offerings. 
Supposably they always had had their living from their pro- 
fession, and it is perfectly natural to suppose that in the 
grouping together of the several elements of worship in. 
certain sanctuaries, of which they had the general care* an 
allowance should be made them from the sacrifices which 
were brought in. This development, however, did not 
necessarily involve the assumption of control over, or sacer- 
dotal participation in, the rite of sacrifice. In the case in 
hand, the two priests confine their self-assertion to the 
improper demand of portions. The position of Eli is the 
more dignified one, and seems to favor the view that we are 
maintaining, that priests took but a subordinate part in 
sacrifice, and that their connection with sacrifice was a 
subordinate part of a priest's function. 

If we ask what development there was, if any, in the 
matter under discussion during the period of the mon* 
archy, we find that there was a development, and that it 
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corresponded with the political and social changes that took 
place, being in fact part of them* Territorial divisions sup- 
planted tribal relations, sanctuaries became fixed, and Exed 
sanctuaries developed fixed officials. Cities developed, and un^ 
even development of cities was accompanied by uneven devel- 
opment of sanctuaries. The more business there was at the 
sanctuary, the greater the number of attendants required to 
do the work, and the more common the relegation of various 
parts of the work to these various attendants. The social 
element of worship developed a relatively great importance, 
and with its inevitable tendency to extravagance and foi> 
mality, became a matter of great concern to the prophets. 
Very likely there was a decrease in personal private worship, 
especially in the entirely spontaneous and informal sacriBce 
of earlier times. But there seems to be no indication that 
this development had thus far led to an idea that the inter- 
vention of the priests was essential to the validity of sacrifice, 
or that their growing concern in them was anything moro 
than the laying of more of the work involved upon servants, 

§ 9. Priest B and sacrifice in the Deuteronomte period. 
As we come down to the Deuterouomic literature, the 
question is not whether priests had any connection with 
sacrifice, for it is obvious that they had ; but whether their 
connection was an essential one. Has the theory of sacrifice 
been modified so as from now on to require the presence and 
participation of a recognised priest? The answer must be 
negative. It will, of course, be impossible to treat the two 
aides of the subject separately. 

Deuteronomy starts from the same position that is assumed 
by the prophets, that the multitude of sacrifices here, there, 
and everywhere throughout the land was injurious to the 
interests of a pure religion* The reasons assigned need not 
be the same; and the remedies proposed by the prophets and 
by the code will not necessarily be the same. The prophets 
opposed them by appealing to the people in the interest of a 
more spiritual type of religion. This emphasis was, of course, 
impossible in the case of legislation \ indeed it remains even 
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to this day very largely an ideal. When those mtfereeted 
applied themselves to the task of reforming religious customs 
by legislation, Deuteronomy resulted.* The many sacrifices 
•were legislated out of existence. Thereafter their meaning 
And their method must be learned by performing them at a 
central sanctuary. There a prescribed ritual must be ob- 
served. Sacrifices to Yahwe outside of Jerusalem, and 
wacrifices to other gods than Yahwe, suffered one and the same 
fate. The reforms institated on the basis of the code reveal the 
fact, which could not fail to have arisen, that in addition to, 
and very likely largely superseding, the free and entirely 
spontaneous sacrifice without attendant and with varying 
iormality, there were many high places equipped for the 
larger and more ceremonious feasts. Here there were neces- 
sarily many attendants; and these places of sacrifice were 
naturally in connection with the sanctuaries which were 
traditionally under the charge of the priests. 

All this development, however, need not alter the theory 
of sacrifice to the extent of introducing the priest as essen* 
tial to its efficacy. 

As described in Deuteronomy, all sacrifices are to be 
offered in the temple at Jerusalem. AH feasting elsewhere 
is to be plain feasting and not sacrifice. Feast the people 
might, wherever they would, but not with the blood, which 
previously had been poured upon the altar. If they would 
make their feast a sacrifice, they must bring it to the temple, 
except that In certain cases (of tithes) they might sell the 
article at home, and with the proceeds buy another at 
Jerusalem. 

With the people and their sacrifices there came to Jeru* 
salem also the Levitea whose occupation had disappeared. 
Here they were assigned revenues, and duties of an inferior 
kind. Also Levites who were possessed of property by 
means of which they had maintained themselveB, if they 
chose to join their fellow I^evites at Jerusalem* were entitled 
to the same dues. The whole body of Deuteronomio legis- 

« We ieare until later the question u to the extent to wbjch the code 
lutFoduces Bctual reforms, and take it ae it stAtidft. 
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latLQD, BO far as it brings priests into connection with saeri* 
fices at allf concerns the amounts of the dues to be giyen 
them, and the method of collecting these dues. Take a 
couple of illtistrationfl. Tithes are commanded.** They are 
to be eaten before Yahwe. The offerers were to eat and re- 
joice, and not forget the Levite. Every third year the 
tithe is to be laid upt** and the Levite and the fatherless 
are to enjoy it 

Firstfruita are specifically commanded, and the priests* 
part is dictated as follows : ^ the offerer is to bring hie first- 
fruits in a basket to the priest of those days, who is to set 
the basket before the altar. But so little significance is 
attached to this intrinsically insignificant duty, that in a 
parallel verse (lo) the command reads, *Hhou shalt set it 
down before Yahwe '*; but it adds "and worship and rejoice, 
thou and thy house, the Levite and the sojourner.'* 

The three national festivals are enjoined.*'^ In case of the 
passover nothing is said of the priests and the Levites, The 
regulations for the feasts of weeks and of tabernacles com- 
mand general rejoicing, and Levites are to be numbered 
among the members of the household* 

In the directions which are given** concerning individual 
aacrifices, the offerings themselves are not commanded, but 
are assumed as being voluntarily rendered. If any one 
feature is emphasized, it is the joy and festivity of the occa- 
sion. Once and again (cf. 27 t D') men are bidden to 
rejoice, they and their households, and the ''*' Levite that is 
within thy gates." The Levite, without inheritance, is a 
party to the rejoicing. Otherwise Levites are not alluded to. 

Elsewhere^ the revenues of the priests the Levites are 
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•* X8 i-«, Vb, 1, 9 rend ; '* The priests ihe IjCfviUia, all the tribe of Levi, 
iholl liaT€ no portion nor inheritance with Israet : they shall eai the ojferinga 
of Yahwe made bpjire^ and hU inheritance. And they shall ham no inherit- 
ance among their brethren : Yahwe la their inheritance aa he hath spoken to 
them/^ The aentencea in italics, 1 &, 2 a, can be Bpared. The latter onei, 
2 a, repeat* 1 a ; while in 1 ^ the word "inberltance," meaning Yahwa^i 
ucriflce, confilcta with tli« common nac of thd word in this connection. 
rvrc ^ iM distinctly a piiestlj word {T), The poMible exceptiona are this 
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definitely assigned. Inheritance they shall not hare; Yahwe 
is their inheritance. Instead of inheritance the priests the 
Levites are given certain parts of the people's sacriflcea, 
"for Yahwe thy God hath chosen him out of all tliy tribes* 
to stand to minister in the name of Yahwe, him and his sona 
forever." This reason bids us look beyond the matter of 
the sacrifices for the explanation of the meaning of the 
*' standing to minister '* which was the assigned duty of the 
pnesta. Now in the Deuteronomic review of the history of 
the wanderings the writer refers back to Moses the setting 
apart of Levi, and he describes" his duties as being " to bear 
the ark of the covenant of Yahwe, to stand before Yahwe 
to minister nnto him, and to bless in his name/' The 
custody of the ark we have already noted. The meaning 
of the standing before Yahwe aad the ministering in his 
name we see illustrated in a passage^ which prescribes the 
proceedings in case of a murder by an unknown hand. It 
is commanded that the elders of the nearest city shall take a 
heifer and slay her, and the priests the eons of Levi shall 
come near, "for them Yahwe thy God hath chosen to min- 
ister unto him and to bless in the name of Yahwe ; and 
according to their word shall every controversy and every 
stroke be." Then the elders are to assert their innocence, 
and other ceremonies follow. But the occasion is not one of 
sacrifice, so far as is disclosed by terminology or ritual. 
The functions of the priests in the case cited above are 
identical with those more fully described in 17 8 ff.**' 
tk&mely, to serve as judges in matters difficult to adjudicate. - 
Their judgment is to be final. One that hearkens not to* 
"the priest that standeth to minister there before Yahwe- 
thy God, or unto the judge^ even that man shall die." 
The priests the Levitea were to have custody of the law,** 

Tene, 1 Sam. 2 ss, in % redActtonal p^asagie, and Joali. Id ti. Thta last veum 
la in » chapter con taming aecttons from D and P. V. i4 is commonly 
Mgigned to D. But D baa bis similar statemeitt in t. w : " Yabvre is their 
inheritance/* V. it, with ita characteiiatlc prieaUy *'niiT "^l^ are tbeii 
inheritance/' can eaaily be assigned to P. 

* 10 >. «T Ch. 21 ft, 

•• Cf. aln Ifl IT, in the case of perjury. •* 17 it. 
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and their law is to be taken by the king as the basis of the 
law of the kingdom. The priests in turn receiyed the law 
from Moses.'* In Moses* time they joined the great law- 
giver ^i in charging the people to obey the law^ and a simitar 
responsibility is laid upon them by the code. When the 
army is disheartened because of an approaching battle, the 
priest is to address to them encouraging wordsj and other 
officials are to do likewise.^ 

The Deuteronomic code then tends to show that the chief 
duties of the priests are in the line of the judicial and not the 
sacriBcial. From the sacrifices they receive revenue (though 
not necessarily all of their revenue, for in earlier times they 
had been in the pay of the king and others), and we may 
suppose that tliis gave them a partial control in the matter, 
but it did not give them the essential or principal role in 
their performance* In the pi-actical reforms that followed 
the discovery of the code, it is obvious that the priests had ft 
coDtrolling voice, The political and literary activity of the 
leaders of the nation in accordance with the new law, if not 
under its influence, needs no comment. 

5 10. Priett9 and Baenfice in the later pre-exUic prophds. 

It remains to examine the group of prophets who wrote in 
the few years between the promulgation of the law of 
Deuteronomy and the exile, to discover whether their notion 
of sacrifice has suffered any marked change from that of 
their older comrades. Only Zephaniah and Jeremiah have 
any light to throw upon the question. The former of these 
says very little. Yahwe wiU soon cut off the chemarim with 
the priests.^ Princes are roaring Uons, judges are evening 
wolves, prophets are light and treacherous, priests have pro- 
faned the sanctuary, and done violence to the law; and he 
rebukes them all.^* 

Jeremiah the prophet, son of a priest of Anathoth, seems 
likely to be a competent witness to the responsibility of 
priests in the sacrificial system of Israel* He is exceedingly 
severe in his denunciations of the priests^ and of other lead- 
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era too» for that matter. His favorite grouping is tlie Bame 
as that of Zephaniah and Hosea, viz,, king, prince* priests, 
and prophets. He felt that he was called upon to oppose 
like a wall the whole nation,^* viz. king» princes, priests* 
prophets, and people. He rebukes the prieHte, for they do 
not ask where is Yahwe ; ^* prophets prophesy falsely and 
priests rule under their guidance," they deal falsely ; ^* they 
and the prophets are profane and wicked in Yahwe's hou^e.^ 
They variously provoke Yahwe to anger. *^ In the punish- 
ments which he predietSi he usually groups them with other 
classes. They are to be astonished ''i and ashamed,^* they 
are to be filled with drunkenness,** they are to go captive" 
and are to be given into the hands of their enemies.® 

The priests seem to have deserved harsh treatment at 
Jeremiah's hands, for they were foremost in the opposition 
to him. There are numerous other references to them, but 
little that is definite and exact, and certainly nothing which 
could be construed as connecting them with the sacrificial 
system in the mind of the prophet. According to this 
prophet, then, priests are a class holding a position of 
authority and influence, and guilty of moral delinquencies. 

Jeremiah's terminology of sacrifice is rich, partly from the 
length of his extant writings and his interest in the subject, 
and partly without doubt because there was in reality a rich 
diversity of offerings in his day. Altars and high places 
abound.®* Judah^B gods are as numerous as her cities, and 
her altars to Baal are on every street, altars to bum incense 
to Baal. " Her children remember their altars and their 
asherim by the green trees upon the high hills.*' *^ One 
short paragraph is very familiar and striking: "Add your 
burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh. For I 
spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day 
that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
burnt offerings or sacrifices: but this thing I commanded 
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them^ sayingt Hearken unto my voice, etc.*- ®® The passage 
is often treated as if it were penned or inspired to teach the 
post-exilic origin of the priestly code. It is very little dif- 
ferent from the complaints and arguments of the earlier 
prophets. It does not seem that the Deuteronomic reform 
had so modified or was so eflfectually modifying the situation 
fta to demand a new doctrine from the prophets to meet new 
conditions. And one is compelled to wonder if, after all, the 
great reformation, as it is called, was a great reformation 
indeed. Centralization was the main issue* and yet some 
parts of the code seem to contemplate a very incomplete cen- I 
tralization to say the least. What was the reformation and 
what did it accomplish in the matters of which we are speak- 
ing ? We cannot believe that it was as dramatic as pictured* 
The narrative largely ignores the time element, both in its 
causes and in its effects. And it reads like an attempt to 
make a saint out of the martyr Josiah. As for its causes, it 
stands at the close of a perfectly natural development. Most 
of the important sanctuaries had been iu the northern king- 
dom. The code concerns Judah, and in Judah, Jerusalem was 
already the important place of worship, and there was little 
of centralization left to be accomplished, and to be attributed 
to the zeal of a king or to the invention of the Jerusalem 
priests. 

As for its results, confessedly they were short-lived. If 
it was as sudden and drastic as is described, it must have had 
a reaction, whether we look for it in the changed policy of a 
succeeding king, or in the logic of the situation. And after 
the reaction, who was there to deny bold statements as to 
the reforms of Josiah ? Moreover, the destruction of the 
city and the captivity was not conducive to thorough sifting 
of records even if the attempt had been made to secure 
historical accuracy. 

The prophets had preached a reform which had as its 
object to make true religion penetrate into every human life. 
The Deuteronomic code had (supposably) taken away all 
the religion that roost men knew. It could not continue. 

"Toft 
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Men would have form^ of worship, and if Yahwe worship 
was defined as certain rites practised at Jerusalem, then other 
godii would easily steal away the people's hearts. The land 
waff swept and garnished for the easy entrance of other gods. 

The refonnation would result in the exaltation of the 
temple and its rituaU and Jeremiah's words reflect this effect. 
The reaction, when it came, would not operate to lower the 
prestige of the temple j it would perhaps raise it still more 
by extravagancies of various kinds j but it would chiefly 
bring back the old evil conditions in the country. The 
complaint of Jeremiah may well be the old complaint 
repeated ; the conditions are not essentially changed. So 
the prophet again proclaims that acceptance with Yah we is 
not by reason of sacrifices, whether many of them, scattered 
over the country, or costly ones and elaborate ritual in the 
temple at Jerusalem. He could not be enthusiastic in sup- 
port of the reform. It weis easy for him to ignore it in his 
prophetic message, because his interest was very distinct 
from it. 

The importance of the Deuteronomic reform of the cult 
seems to have been greatly exaggerated. In fact the whole 
course of events was very soon broken off by the exile, and 
it is a matter of speculation as to what would have hap- 
pened otherwise. And yet we cannot fail to see that at the 
time of Josiab the priestly class had greatly increased in in- 
flaence. For without doubt the code, so far as it conserved 
the temple cult, does not seriously misrepresent it. 

§ 11. Ooncltinon. 

The conclusion that the writer reaches for himself is 
that in early times sacrifices seem to have been offered with- 
out even the presence of any one with priestly prerogatives. 
The gravitation of sacrifices to certain noted sanctuaries 
and finally to Jerusalem led to an increasing reliance upon 
the priestly attendants of these sanctuaries for various parts 
of the ceremonies. At the time of the reformation of Josiah 
they were receiving revenue regularly from the offerings, 
and perhaps some of the offerings were invented chiefly for 
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purposes of revenue; but this was their principal conneo-> 
tion with sacrifice. Deuteronomy does not enunciate any 
different theory in this respect, and in practice did not 
prove acceptable to the prophets, or epoch-making for the 
people. 

So that, down to the time of the exile, the priesthood may 
be ignored in the question of the meaning of sacrifice, whether 
in the attempt to discover its essence we go far back toward 
the origin of this act of worship, or think to find its mean- 
ing in the fuUest development of the rite in the years before 
the exile. 
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Communicatioii from Professor Hilprecht 

In accordance with the action taken by the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis at its last meeting in Phila- 
delpMa, gi-ven in full below, Professor Hilprecbt's reply to 
the Society through its Corresponding Secretary is published 
herewith. 

SOT Sfbvob Stseit, 
Fbilabelphia, J&&aat7 !&« Id08. 

Paofiiiioit JtTLTUS A. Beitbb, Corre^onding Secretary of th€ '*5orfe(y 0/ 
Biblicnl LUtrature and Eic^getitt'^ l/nion Theological SeminaiTf^ 700 
Furk Aitenutf New Tork. 

Dbak Sir: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of January 4, 
1908, advising rae that at a meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Ijiterature and Exegesis, held in this city on December 31| 1907^ 
the following preamble and resolution were adopted : 

"Whkekas charges reflecting on American Oriental scholar- 
ship hare been made against Professor H. V. Hilprecht : 

** Resolved, That this Society shares the desire expressed by a 
number of American Orientalists that a complete reply to these 
charges be made in the Journal of this Society or elsewhere." 

I have the honor to enclose a copy of a communication, and of 
its enclosures, which I have to-day sent to Professor Charles B. 
Xianman, touching upon the expressed desire of a number of 
American Orientalists in which your Society shares, and I trust 
this will eridence my intention to make complete reply to the 
charges made against me. 

The intended publication will be so large that it would be an 
undue trespass upon the columns of the Journal of your Society 
to make it therein* I shall, however, appreciate it if you will 
cause the insertion in your Journal of this letter and all its en- 
dosuxes in full. 

Yours truly, 

(Sign&][) H» V. Hilprbcht. 
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807 Spkdge Strk¥, 
FniLADELPiiiA, Jauuat? 15, 1906, 

9 Farrar Street^ Cambridge, Matt. ^ 

Bear Fkopessor Lakman: Referring to the letter addressed 
to me, dated April 18, 1906^ by sixteen American Orientalists 
(sent to me with your note dated April 25, 1906), published, with 
my reply of April 27, 1906, and an introductory note by you ia 
the October, 1907, issue of The American Joumitl QfSeinitic Lan- 
guages and LitercUureSf I enclose herewith copies of the following: 

1. My letter to the Board of Trustees of the Univeraity of 
Pennsylvania, dated January 6, 1908, urging the full publicatioa 
of all data in their possesaion and mine bearing upon the " Petera- 
Hilpreeht Controversy." 

2. Letter to me dated January 8, 1908, embodying the minutd 
of the Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
approving of the full publication by me. ■ 

The report on the " Peters-Hi I precht Controversy" to thef 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, by their special 
committee, dated June 26, 1905, gave only a slight indication of 
the mass of material presented during the course of its investi- 
gation, but it is my intention as speedily as possible to publish 
all the matter, as indicated in my letter to the Trustees, in a 
manner which I hope you and all your colleagues will consider 
"full and frank," and which will make it readily accessible to 
every one interested in the controversy* My plans for the pub- 
lication not being as yet fully matured, I am unable at this time 
to name a definite date of issue, but I believe it will be within 
two or at most three months. Surely I, more than any one else, 
am now interested in not delaying the publication, and the 
enelosed statement (3) covering a summary of Dr. Peters' original 
Buggestions as to the method of the investigation and of my com- 
ment thereon, indicate that from the first (January^ 1905) I Have 
not been an advocate of secrecy. 

Possibly it may later seem to me of advantage in clearing up 
this matter, to request a committee of your ^^ sixteen/' to oome 
here to look into the methods employed in dealing with the 
material from the Temple Library at Nippur possessed by the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Kindly acquaint your fifteen oolleagaes with the contents of 
this communication and its enclosures, and may I not ei^pect, aa 
a matter of simple justice to me, that you will request the pnbli- 
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«ation in Ml of all I send you in tlie next issue of 77ie American 
^owmal of Semitic Langtrnges atid Literatures, 

Faithfully yours^ 

H. y. HlLrRSCHT. 



Januaiy 6, 1908. 
To tht Board of Tru^a of thi UtUmrsi^ of Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen : In view of the continued public and private agi- 
tation, both against the Univeraity and the undersigned bead of 
its Assyriological section^ upon the subject of the so-called 
"Peters-Hilprecht Controversy," as evidenced in part by the let- 
ter addressed to me April 18, 1906, by sixteen American Orien- 
talists, and published with my reply and an introductory not^ in 
The American Journal of Semiiic Jjatiguages and Litenxturea^ 
October, 1907 (vol, xxiv, no. 1, pp. 92-94 — copy submitted here- 
with)^ and by the preamble and resolution adopted on Becember 
51, 1907, in this city by "The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis/' an official copy of which sent by its Corresponding 
Secretary has just reached me to4ay (a copy of which is en- 
closed), I respectfully submit that it is ray conviction that the 
ifiport of your committee as made public in 1905 has not been 
generally accepted as satisfactory, because your proceedings were 
conducted in private, and you havo not made public the " plead- 
ings '* and testimony upon which it rests. 

I am further convinced that our absolute silence in the face of 
the continued attacks against me, and through me, against the 
University, is producing increasingly serious injury to the repu- 
tation of the University, as I know it is doing to my reputation 
as a scholar and a man, and I feel that the suffering and constant 
mental strain to which I have been for more than two years sub- 
jected, by reason of the continued malicious attacks and insinu- 
ations against me, cannot be longer endured by me in silence 
with a preservation of my self-respect. I therefore respectfully 
request that you either— 

1, Cause the publication of all the coirespondence, documents, 
and evidence bearing upon this matter, presented before and dur- 
ing the investigation conducted by your committee in the year 
1905, together with extracts from vol. xx of Series A of The Baby- 
lonian ExpediHon of the University of Pennsylvania^ reviews and 
critiques thereon, and coTrespondence in your possession and mine, 
both before and since 1905, bearing upon the controversy, or^ — 

2. Cause to be published all or such portions of the record of 
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jauT oommittee of mvestigation as you may deem proper, with 
permissioQ to ma to personally make publication of all material 
bearing upon the matter, as above iEdicated^ of which you did not 
make use, in a personal supplemental statement to be Issued by 
me relating to the matter, or — 

3. Permit m© personally to make the entire publication and 
furnish me with that portion of the data possessed by you alone. 
Verj respectfully yours, 
(Signed) H. V. Hilpekcht, 

While appreciating that you may not be in a position to deter- 
mine at once bow this matter must be treated as to the details, 
permit me to add that to me it seems necessary that you forth- 
with laake public announcement (or permit me to do so), that 
publication of the full details of this matter will be made as 
speedily as possible. H. Y. H. 

J/7/08. 

U^tOI* TBKOLOOIOAL. SsMINARTt 

700 Faba ATsnuSf Nbw Yo&k, Januarj 4, 190d, 

Unimrtity of Feiins^lvania, Philadtlpkia, Fa. 

Beak Sir; At a meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, held in Pbiladelphia, December 31, 1907, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution were adopted ; 

** Wh£BKAS charges reflecting on American Oriental scholarship 
have been made against Professor H. V. Hilprecht; 

" Eesol^'eo, That this Society shares the desire expressed by a 
number of American Orientalists that a complete reply to these 
charges be made in the Journal of this Society or elsewhere." 

Yours truly, 
(JSi^ied) Julius A. BewbB) 

Corresponding SeCfHaiy, 

Priladelfoia, JanuBjy 15, 1908. 

Document N&, J, Qe&}mpanyinp letter -to Profu9or Charles E. Xanmaii, 
Camhridgty Mota^t dafed January 13^ 1908* 

Br. John P. Peters, in presenting (by means of two do<}umentSj 
one dated January 11, 1905, and one undated, but sent to Phila- 
delphia shortly prior to that date) his " suspicions " or charges 
against me, suggested that the Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania conduct ** a full investigation, and one which goes 
beyond the mere asking Professor Hilprecht about these mis- 
takes/^ by making use of the knowledge and abilities of members 
of their staff, namely, Messrs, Fisher, Clay, Banke, and Jastrow, 
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He further stated that to his surprise the subject-matter of his 
communi cation 3 was already more widely known than he had 
supposed, "and the very worst is believed'*; that a ptopoaitioii 
had becu made to publish the whole matter at a meeting held in 
Boston at the end of December, 1904, and publish it in the papers. 
This he had opposed, urging the "askiug for aii investigation on 
tlie part of the trustees.^' 

Dr, Peters continued, "I believe that it must be a thorough 
and searching investigation, but in the best interest of science, as 
well as of the University, if such an investigation is made, it 
should not be published. Such publication would be a great 
scandal and would only do injury," adding, " I am doiog every- 
thing in my power to prevent it from being published, or to pre- 
vent an unfair and unjust judgment being mad© in advance." 

The two documents above referred to were placed in my hands, 
with the request to answer themj about January 20, 1905, and in 
returning them on January 24 j 1905j I made to the Provost of 
the University the following requests : — 

** 1» That at your earliest convenience you call an extra session 
of the entire Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, before which both the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, as my 
accuser^ and I, as defendant, be summoned. 

" 2. That the two documents referred to above, in their present 
form, be read in the presence of the entire assembly* 

**3. That in addition the Eev. Dr. John P. Peters be asked to 
explain what precisely he means by these charges preferred 
against me, and that a stenogi'apbical record be kept of his 
answers. 

"4. That I then be authorized to answer these charges in the 
presence of this entire assembly, and that a atenograpMcal record 
be kept also of my answers- 

"5, That afterwards both the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters and I 
be informed in writing of the charges, answers, and findings in 
this case by the Board of Trustees, 

"6. That, contrary to the threefold proposal of the Rev. Dr. 
John P, Peters, on p. 4 of hia letter of January 11, referred to 
aboTe ('to prevent publication*), the results as obtained by the 
Board, be given the widest publicity, and in order to protect me 
against similar attacks hinted at in Dr. Peters's letter, I, in par- 
ticular, be allowed to publish — 

"o) The two documents of said Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, 

*'&) The stenograph ical records of his and my answers, 

"c) The result of the investigation by your Board/' 

{Sign&i) H. V. Hilpkecht. 
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UKiTBRsmr OF Pejtwbtltabta, OiriCTM OF TUB Sbcrbtast, 

COLLEGK HALt, UltIVBBi4tTY, PHILADELPHIX, 1/8/1006. 

Deaa Pbofessob Hilpreght : I am instrncied by the Tnistees 
of the University to acknowledge the receipt of your letter to 
them, which was received on Janoary 7, a few hours before the 
stated meetittg of the Corporation. 

Your letter waa read to the Boards and I was instructed to 
send you a copy of the Minute fihowing the ajctian thereupon 
taken. It is as follows : 

"A communication from Professor Hilpreeht, dated January 6, 
1908, upon the subject-matter of the so-called * Petera-Hilprecht 
Controversy/ having beeia submitted to the Board, it was, after & 
full consideration of the subject, 

" REftOLTED, That the Board approved of Professor Hilprecht^s 
proposal to publish the entire correspondence, documents, and 
evidence bearing upon the question, and that any informatioti 
in the possession of the University which he may call for be 
furnished to him." Very respectfully yours, 

Edward Robins, 
Asbittant Secretarf, 
To FRorsssoB. E. V. HtLpmBOirr, 

S07 JS^mee Street, Philadelphia. 
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Daniel 3 5, Sumponyah 

PHILLIPS BAERY 

TE presence in the Aramaic text of Daniel 3 e of three 
loan-words from the Greek, to wit, kitharos: tciOapi^, 
psantdTln: yfraKri^piop^ and iumponydh: tTv^^wv{a, is con- 
ceded to have an important bearing on the questions of 
authorship and date of the book, as showing that it must 
have been written subsequent to the dissemination of Greek 
influences in Asia» following- the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, With the history and semasiology of one of these 
words, namely, sumponyah^ I shall be occupied in the fol- 
lowing pages* My purpose is to show that the interpreta- 
tion recommended by the margin of the Revised Version, 
which is sumponyah : * bagpipe,' following the definition of 
the word given by Rabbi Saadia,^ is confirmed by evidence 
derived from known facts concerning the sense of av^tftrnvla 
and its derivatives in various languages, ancient and modem. 
In this respect my remarks ar9 by way of reply to " Ev^w- 
v(a not a Bagpipe," by Professor George F. Moore, of the 
Harvard Divinity School, written for this Journal (vol. 
xxiv. part ii. 1905, pp. 166—175) in answer to my article, 

^ Authorof the comnoentary on Danit?l, ascribed by the Shilte haggibtorim 
to K. Saadia da Gaon (d. 942), but novt believed to be the work of another 
■eliol&r of the aMoe im^ie, who lived and wrote two centuries ktet. 
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"On Luke xv. 25, a-vft^atviai Bagpipe/* printed in this 
Journal (vol. xxiii. part ii. 1904, pp. 180-190). 

A question which naturally suggests itself at the outset, 
in connection with the interpretation of tUmpdni/dh, renders 
necessary the presentation of the following facts^ here gath- 
ered together for the first time* 

ExtJURauB. Bagpiper and bagpipers of ancient Greece and 
Mome, 

L B0MBATAI02. 

Aristophanes, Achamian^i 862-66 : 

BOL vfu^ S* otrot ®€i0aS€v a,vXifrm trapa 

Tots ocmWs <^ua^Tt Tov wpfaKToy Kwot, 
AlK. wav ii KOpaxa^ * of u-t^rfKts OVK dtro Ttuf Bvfi^l 

w6$tv Trpo(r€7rTav0' ol Ka*c«Ij9 AToXovfixvcA 

Of the various interpretations of the curious phraae, 
ijiva^Tc TOP TTfxoKrhp *uwfe, the only one consistent with com- 
mon sense is that of Van Leeuwen : 

Inflate fiatulia podicem cauinum. Habent igitur tibiaa utricu* 
lares, ex j)ene canina* et in podicem insertae sxint fistulae aive 
tibiae oBseae. 

It is further reinforced by the fact tbat the simplest and 
most primitive form of the bagpipe is made of the entire 
fltin of a small animal, into which the pipes are inserted as 
into a reservoir of air.^ l^Ioreover, the evident play upon 
words, i.e. ^o/i^vXto?: * bumble-bee,' and avXov: 'pipe,* in the 
word ^ofi^avXttyi, strikes the reader at once^ though less 
forcibly than it must have struck the Athenian audience, as 
suggesting the principle of the drone-bass, the moat obvious 
feature of the music of the bagpipe.* Following the expla- 

■ Carl Engel writes ; ** In Poland and in the Ukraine, It used to bo made of 
the wliole skia of the goat, in which the ahApe of the animaU whenever the 
tegpipe was expanded with air, appeared fully retained, exhibiting even 
the bead with the homst hence the bagpipe wa4 called ^kosk,* whltch 
rignlflea a goat/' (^Musical JngtrumentSj 119.) 

■ A modern parallel Is the German JJiJmnwIcAen, a small bagpipe, described 
bj M. Fraeioriua, SiftUagma Mtt$icun%, ill. 43. 
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nation of Hesychius, ^o^^avkiov * o avX-rjT^ ■ avo roO ^nfk- 
^IPs Blaydes interprets the word, ^op^^avXiot pro 0<ifjt0v\tot 
dictum, quasi ^opt^ovvrei avXol^y Angl, * drouers on the bag- 
pipe,* 

2. 'ASKATAH2. LaUn, ttirteafarfwa. 

Martiatf Epigraim^ book 10, iiL 7-8: 

Voce ut loquatur psittacus cotumicis, 
Et concupiscat ess© Canus asmuUs f* 

Though not indeed found in the extant writings of any 
Greek author, the fact that this word appears in Latin as a 
borrowed word already in the second century of our era, is 
good reason to assume its currency in the popular speech. 
Moreover, given ascatUeSi that is, cKr/cavXTji^ as the name of 
the musician, it follows that the instrument on which he 
played was ascauloSj that is, oo-kovXo?, literally aa-tcik : * bag,' 
and atiX6i : ♦pipe.' Both words have survived in modern 
Greek, according to the following lexicographical authorities : 



1650, aacauleon 

1587* dfftcavkri^^ ^jctuSt^ 

1889. SfrKovkiji 

ofcTMavXof 

ddTKcauXof 

1900r atTitavkrj^ 



sack pfe iff " 

Eyn sackpf eiff er * 

a player of bagpipes ^ 

a bagpipe 

a bagpipe 

a bagpipe 

I>udelsackpfeifer ■ 



The Emperor Nero played upon the bagpipe, according to 
a well-known statement of his biographer: 

* Majti^ra argument, emphasized bj the metrtca! position of ascaules, is 
that he would no more use the langaago of a contemptible hack, than would 
the iuteUigtjnt parrot chatter to quaila, or the virtuoso Can us turn bagpiper. 
It follov^ from thla^ that tho bagpipe was held in little esteem b? the 
muaically cultured \n Martial*s day. 

s Alberua, Dict.^ T^ Sa,, cited by Grimm, DeutiChea Wdrterbuchf «.p, 
**Sackpfeife," 

* Lexicon Trillngue, ei Thesauro Roberti Stephanl et Dictionario loannl* 
Frisii. Argientorati, 1587, b.v. utricuttfriui. 

' If. Kort-iTfli-Xoi, Aef^ftf 'EXX»j»a"r7Ai«i», *E**A*^Kiit, 1880. 

* P« A, Pgutf'^ovXai, Miuc&i' 'EXhtnytfrfMHKip. 'E* MfruLj^ 1000. 
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9ub eiitii quidem vitae paJain voverat, si sibi incolumis status 
permanaiesetj prodlturum se partae victoriae ludis etiatn hydraulam 
et chotaolatn et utricuJarium.^ 

The word utriculariuB in this passage is a free Latin ren- 
dering of a<Ttcav\7fi. This is ahown by comparison with the 
following passage from Dio Chrysostom, written with evident 
reference to Kero, as will appear from the examination of 
the context. 

An interesting statement, as describing the exact manner in 
which the bagpipe was played. 

The above evidence is sulficient to show that musical in- 
struments constructed on the principle of grouping pipes 
around a reservoir of air were known to the ancients as 
early as the fifth century b*c. And these instruments were 
bagpipes. With this fact established I return to the ques- 
tion under discussion* 

^vfi^mvCa^ expressing the quality of the adjective irvfii(>mvm^ 
ia an abstract noun, denoting the combination of the idea 
expressed by ^min^ in its widest sense. The adjective is 
found in the poems of Homer; trvpt,(jia>p{aj however, first 
appears in the writings of Plato, in a metaphorical sense. 
The writers on music, both Greek and Latin, from Aristotle 
to Boethius^ give a special technical definition of the word, as 
applied to the relations of two musical tones, forming, accord- 
ing to ancient ideas* the extremes of a consonant interval, ^^ 
According to Aristotle^ the pleasing effect of ovfKp&iPia is 
due to the fact that it is a fusion of things which are oppo- 

• Suetonius, Xeroy 54. 

lA Dio ChryacwtotD, Orat. IxxL p. 381^ Keiake. ^'Tbej saj be ^aa a ctevei 
painter and Bculptor, and knew Uow to pl&y the plpd with his 111 p« and th^ 
bftjsr thrust under his anna.'* 

11 Tufi4>wvtA, according to the Greek theoriata, was a term used In a more 
reatricted fjense than '* consonance, " as It was held to apply only to the 
relation between tones fonniDg the eitremes of iiiterrala numejric&lly 
expressed by the ratios 2 s I, 3 : 2, and 4 : 3. CL Bacchius, laagoge^ p, 2e3, 
Ton Jan< 
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sitea, yet have a oertain relation to each other. ^ Or, 
to eite in full, the more exact and technical definition of 
Porphyriua : 

Xvfufit^vU is a term u&od to exptess the fusion and blending 
into one sound, of two sounds differing in pitch, A necessary 
condition of it ia, that the two sounds shall together form a 
sound,, differing in quality from either of the two sounds which 
by their fusion create said a-vfitptavuu^ 

It 13 an easy step, well in accordance with the laws of 
semasiology, for the abstract noun, trvfi<l>aiv{a, as used by the 
writers on music, in an abstract sense, already partially 
specialized, to acquire a concrete sense, specialized as the 
name of a musical instrument, by which some attribute, or 
quality, or peculiarity of said instrument is suggested, to 
which (njfi(fimvia^ in the technical and abstract seuse^ would 
apply." 

As the name of such a musical instrument, <rvp,^mv(a is of 
rare occurrence in the pages of the ancient Greek documents 
that have come down to us. Four instances, however, of its 
use in this sense are now accepted by scholars. 

1. Polybins, xxvi. 1 : 

imp^v /jicTa KzpatCffv Kal mfuf^vui^j itiOTc TQVi wokXohi &a to frttpd&oiov 

2. Polybius, XXX. 26: 

» Aristotle, FrobUms, xix, 38. 

» Porphyrias, p. 270^ cited by Marquardt, on Ariatosemifl, p, 15, Mclboro, 

rriitrtj ital Kpaxnt ' BetyAp roift tpdhyyovt rvyttpouvBivraj tv ri trtpow tlSti i^S&yyait 
dfrOTeXftr, rap' ixeinvs i^ &r <tt&6yiufy if ffvutpoffla Tf^&*fr/' 

^* M. Br^al writes : ''An abstract word, instead of keeping ita abstract 
•eaMf instead of re main In g tbe e^q>oneTit of aji action, a quality, or a atate, 
becomea the name of a material objeet. This fact isTery frequent ; sometimes 
tbe modified word preaer?e§ both mejuaings ; some limes, the abatract idea 
being forgotten, tbe material signification alone Burrivea/* {SemaHtictt 
P.1&4.) 
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Z, LXX, Daniel S b : 

4. N.l\, Luke 15 23: f 

In tiie Latin, however, to which trvyL^mvia^ in the form 
9ifmplmnia^ came as a loan-word from the Greek, the usage 
in this sense is better attested. My researches hare resulted 
in the discovery of over twenty -five passages in the works of 
authors during the period from 100 B.C. to 600 a.d.| in 
which sjfmphonia is used in such a connection that intelligible 
translation is impossible, unless it be supposed that the word 
is regarded as the name of a musical instrument. 

1. Cicero^ CaeL 35 : 

Aecusatorea quidem . . . 'comissatioaes, cantus, aymphonias * 
iactant. 

2. Cicero, Pro Gellio, frag, ix., Baiter & Kayser: 
Fit clamor, fit convitium mulierum, fit symphoniae cantus, 
8, Cicero, Verr.f act. sec., iii. 105 : 
AproDium . . . cotidie solitum esse, nou modo in publico, sed 

etiara de publico, convivari, — cum in eiua conviviia sympbonia 
oaneret, maximisque poculis ministraretur, etc. 

4, Cicero, Verr.j act. sec, v. 31 ; 

Non offendebantur homines , , . locum ilium litoris perciepare 
totum muliebribus vocibus, cantuque symphoniae. 

6* Cicero, Ferr., act, sec, v. 92 ; 

Curritur ad praetorium, quo istum ex illo praeclaro convivio 
reduxeiant paulo ante mulieres, cum cantu atque symphonia. 

6* Cicero, Ad Fam.^ ivi. 9 : 

Symphoniam Lysonis vellem vitasses, ne in quartam heb- 
domada incideres. 

T. Horace, A. P., S74-376: 

Ut gratas inter mensaa aymphonia discors, 
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Et crasanm tmguentum et Sardo cum melle papaver 
Offenduut, poterat duei quia cena sine istia." 

8. Celsus, De Med. iii. 18 : 

Discutieadae tristes cogitatioii©S| ad quod sjmphoniad et 
cymbala strepitusque proficiimt. 

9. Seneca, Bicd,^ book 1, iii. 10 : 

Feliciorem ergo tu Maecenateni putaa, cul amoribus anxio et 
morosae uxoris cotidiana repudia deflenti, somnus per gymphotii- 
arum cantum ex longinquo lene resouantium quaeritur? 

10. Seneca, ^., book 1, xii. 8 : 

Facuviua, qui Sjriam usu suam fecit^ cum vino et illia funebri- 
bus epulis sibi parentaverat, sic in cubiciilura ferebatur a cena, ut 
iuter plauaua exoletomm hoc ad sympboniam caneretur, jStjStomu, 

11. Seneca^ Ep.^ book 5, li, 4: 

Tidere ebrios per litora errantes, et comiasationes navigantiutn, 
et symphoniarura cautibua strepentea lacus, et alia quae velut 
soluta legibus luKurianou tantum peccat, sed publicat quid uecesBd 
est 

12. Seneca, Ep,^ book 5, H. 12 : 

Quidm mallet quisquis vir est; somnum suniu classico quam 
sjmphouia rum pi ? 

IS. Seneca, Ep,t book 20, cxiEiii. 9 : 

Quern ad raodum qui audiernnt sympbooiam fenmt secum in 
auribua motlulatiunem illam ac dulcedinem cantuum, quae cogita- 
tiooea impedit, nee ad seria patitur intendi; sic adulatorum et 
prara laudantium sermo diutius haeret quam auditur. 

» Scholia explain, '♦Syrophoma dlacors, — id eat mall oaotoreB, Bym- 
plioiila eat ooncentuB caBtorum,** Fliny, JV. If., x. 2(), certainly u«G8 t^m- 
jihonia as referring to Yocal music (of bints). The interpretation of the 
scholiast^ however, uiakea no sense liere. Horftce iOBlnaates that some may 
enjoy lymphoma dismrs^ etc., at a banquet. From a number of it^f^i^ucee, 
it appears that certain persons of noubly bad teate did take pleasure in 
the muBic of tha inatrmnent called t^mph&nia^ which bad a noi^y quality 
oftone^ — yet it \& absurd to suppose that Ihey would endure listening to 
Tocaljstg who aang out of tune. Accordingly, 9pnphonva must here betaken 
U the name of an instrument whose music ia not conmvs oa the name 
would suggest, i,€, irvM^aiWa, but rather from Horace *a point of view lo be 
duracterized a& ^imor*. Thia explanttiion brin^ out fully the force of 
Korace*s argument, In the following phraae, pQt&rat duti quia mnm iim i$tU* 
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14. Petroniua, Cena Trim,, 32 ; 

In his eramug lautitiis, cum ipse Trimalcliio ad sympfaoniam 
all at us est 

16. Petronius, Oetta Trim.^ 83 ; 

Aceessero oontinuo duo ser?ij et Bjmphouia strepeate, acrutaii 
paleam coepemnt, 

16. Petroniiis, Cena Trim,^ M : 

Cum subito signum Bymplionia datur, et gustatoria patiter a 
choto cantante rapiuntur. 

17. Suetonius, Caligula, 37 : 

Discumbena de die, inter chores et Bympboniaa litora Cam- 
pan iae peragraret. 

18. Pliny, JV: JST, viii. 64: 

Docilitas tanta eat, ut uni versus Sjbaritani exercitua equitatus 
ad sjmphonia^ cantum saltatione quadam moreri soLitus in- 
veniatur.'* 

19. Pliny, N, M., ii. 8: 

Delpbinus non bomlnl tantum amicum animal, verum et 
musica© arti mulcetnr, aymphoniae cantu, et praecipue hydrauli 
sono. 

20. Scbolia Fseudacron. Horace, SiXt.^ book 1, ii. 1 : 

Ambubaiae dicuntur niulierea tibicines lingua Syrorum. 
Etenim eoioim lingua tibia give symphonia ambiibaia dicitur.*' 

21. Scholia Bern., Vergil» Georg., ii. 1903: 

Apud Tiiscos a Tyrrheno symphoniae et tibiae usua inTentna 
eat et sacris primum additus est, 

22. Servius, Comm.^ Vergil, Aen*^ i. 67: 

Aque hac laacivia excogitaverunt (sc. Tyrrbenus et Lydus) et 
tibiae modulationem et concentum symphoniae tubarumque. 

'* AthenaiGUS, xii, p. 621, citmg Aristotle, writes; U rrfKttiotiTOp I' %9tL¥ 

wapij^at yip a^Ttitt Kot u&Xirrtil i* (rrpartwrtK^i ^Ke^t, ka\ &ifA a^\oirTfitv AtM^ 

rp6i Tuit R/KTwnirat. 

i' AmbQbala, — tb« Aramaic uhubd, a kind of pipe or flute. The tmpor- 
tftnce of the citation U that It showa the sjfmphania to ha^e been, like the 
tibia and 'd&uba, a wind inatiumetit. 
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23. Julius CapitolinuB, Verui^ vi. 9 : 

nie . . . apud Corinthum et Athenas inter aymphoniaa et 
cantica narigabat 

24. Prudentius, Contra Symmachwm^ ii, 57: 

Fluctibua Actiacis sigBum symphoDia belli 
Aegyptis dederat clangebat bucciiia contra. 

25. ApuleiuBt MeL^ xi. 8 ; 

Symphoniae dehinc suaves, fistulae tiblaeque jnodiilis dulcia- 
aimis peraonabaut, 

26. Venantias Fortunatua, VUa 8. Martini^ It. 48 : 

Implicito sonitu rauea novitate cicuta 
Donee plena buo cecinit symphonia flatn." 

A word may here be added, concerning the rendering by 
the Latin translators of the two passages of Scripture, where 
it has been seen that the Greek text mentions a musical 
instrument called tru/t(^Q>v/a, to wit, Daniel 3 6 (in which 
av^^mvla of the LXX stands for the aumpon^dh of the 
original), and Lnlce 15 25. These passages are thus ren- 
dered in the Latin Yulgate of St, Jerome : 

In hora qua audieritis sonitu m tuba© et fistulae et cytharae, 
sambucae et psalteriij et symphoniaei etc. (Dan. 3 5.) 

Erat autem filius eins senior in agro, et cura veniret et appro- 
pinquaret domui^ audivit symphoniam et chorum. (Lk. Id Sfi.) 

Concerning the interpretation of symphonia in Dan. 3 6, no 
question has ever been raised tending to throw doubt on the 
assumption that it is the name of a musical instrument.'* 
Moreover, a comparison of the words used in the LXX and 
Vulgate as equivalents for two of the names of musical 

" These lines are taken from an account of the healing of a dumb chUd 
by St. Martin, the Himiie of a wind inBtrument with a reservoir of air^ 
the first tones of which are haish and flat, because the air pressure \s low^ 
being applied to the mute's first eflorta to speak. That 13, "The reed, in 
baxsh ijjnea at first, uttered confused sounds, until, when filled with wind, 
the tymphony (ba^ipe) chanted,*' 

» Coropare the mendering of the Douay version of 1600^1610, " That in the 
hour that you shall hear the sound of the tnimpet and of the flute, and of the 
harp and of the sac)£but, and of the symphony ^ aud of all kinds of music,'' «te. 
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matruments mentioned in this passage^ namely* ma^hrokuha 
and iumpdnydh^ will be helpful, as showing at least* most 
emphatically, what the sumpo?ii/dh (<rufi<j5ia>i'ia, symphonm) 
was not. That is : 

mashrokitiia ^piyi fistula* 

•umpoDyai trvfi^vta symphoma 

proving that siimpont/dh (<ru^^<ui^/a, %ymphonia) cannot be 
id en tided with the Pan^s-pipe, referred to under its old 
established names^ to wit, Greek* avpiy^^ Latin, jUtuXa^^ in 
the LXX and Vulgate, respectively. 

As to the interpretation of Luke 15 25, I have sliown in 
my previous article that sympJwnia (^avfufnopta} is the name 
of a musical instrument. It is, moreover* certainly to b© 
understood as a wind instrument, since the word is rendered 
in the Ethioptc version, as Professor Moore points out,® by 
'mzerdy the word elsewhere used to translate names of wind 
instruments, e.g^ avTM, Spyavov. Merely to show, however, 
that St. Jerome, who adopts the view that vocal music is 
meant by &ymphonia^ knew of the existence of a musical 
instrument symphonia^ his comment on this passage may be 
put in evidence here : 

Male autem quidam de Latinis symphoniam putaut esse genus 
organi, cum concors in Dei laudihus concentus hoc vocabulo 

significetur.® 

At this point it is well to summarize the known facts con- 
cerning the musical instrument variously called sump^nydht 
ovfKJimula, and symphonin^ as revealed in the citations from 
Greek and Latin documents which up to this point have 
been put in evidence, 

^ ff^pcfi is not improbably a loftn-word from the Semitic, showing tbe same 
stem ihrak that appeara in momhtukltha. For the epenthetic naaaJ, compare 
rdMramv, traff^iiKif, also ambubaUii weU attje;Bted examples of loan-words of 
Oriental artgin. 

^ Compare VergU» £cL H. 37 ; 

Est mihi dlsparibus geptem compacta cicutia, 
FistuSa, Bamoetas douo mlhl quom dedit olim. 

» r.c., p. lee, n. i. 

*■ St. Jerome, £p. xxi. 26. 
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1. It Is II mosloftl liutramQQt, 

a) It is mentioned in conneGtion with, or in comparison 

to, other musical instruments already well known. 

Gnsek : 1, 3. Latin : 8, 12, 10, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26. 

hy Translations into other languages use as an equivalent 
word the name of a musical instrument. 
Lk, 15 2U ; Ethioplc, 'enzerd ; Syriac, sepiinifo (SJaaitic pallmpflefll)* 

c) The phrase atfmpkoniae cantuSf caiiere aymphoniaf etc., is 
analogous to tibiae cantuSf canere tibia, etc^ well -attested 
forms of expression for instrumental music, or the act of 
producing it 
Latin: 2, 3, 4^ 0, 11, 13, 18, W, 22, 2Q. 

3. It Is a wind InstrumeLQt 

a) It is used as a free Latin equivalent of, 

1. Oreek, avXm. Latin: 18. 

2. Aramaic, 'abUbd. Lstin: 20. 

6) It is mentioned in close connection with the tilm.^ 
Latin : 20, 21, 22, 25. 

d) DescritMsd as provided with a reservoir of air. 

Latin ; 26- Venantius Fortunatus. 

3, It hB& a loud and penetrating quality of tono." 

a) It makes a noise. 

LaUn r 15. 

b) It adds to the din of other noises. 

Latin: 2, 4, 11. 
€) It makes a place ring with its muaio. 
Latm: 4, U, 

d) It sounds gently^ when far away, 
Latin: 9. 

«) It wakes a man, suddenly and rudely as the war tiumpet 
Latin : 12. 

** Tbe following gtossea, from Mss, of the tenth centoiy or later, may 
be dted in tius conneciion r 

CGLt It. 184, 19. tEbfa, symphonia. 
CGL, iv. 2tJ2, 3. tybia, BTmpiionia, 

C&L, i?. 574, 25. tibia, Binphonian 
^ Whereas in Latin, 13, 26, the inosic of tlie symptionla Is described as 
meeft-toned^ it ia to be noted that the statement ia made from tho viewpoint 
not of the writer, but of the hearer, 




6w It lA held In Uttl« «steeiEU^ 

a) Cultured persons do not fancy it. 
Greek ; 1, Latin, 7. 

b) FersoQs of bad taate aifect a liking for it 

Antiochus^ Greek:!, 2. 

A prom lis J Latin: 3, 

Verres, Latin : 4, 6. 

Caligula, Latin : 17. 

c) Played at banquets of a vulgar or sensational sort 
Greek: 1, 2, 4. Latin : 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 16, 16, 17, 23. 

I now turn to tlie task of tracing the history, through the 
modern languages to the present time, of s^mphonia and its 
derivatives, in this concrete, limited, and specialized sense, 
ae the name of a musical instrument. Covering, as it does, 
a period of thirteen centuries, since the time of Venantina 
Fortunatus (a.d. 600), this history forms one of the most 
extraordinary chapters in the whole course of philology,*? 

* It may be noted that tbe Instrument from wliich the bagpiper, called 
dffjrai/Xtff, took hk naue was held m little eeteem. 

^ The following detailed stem ma of wfifimria and Ita deriratirea will be 
iaatructive. 

1. Aram, wun^nydht 

2. BjT. tepuny^t 
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Originally Greek, the word passed first into Semitic, later 
into Latin, then from the Latin it was transmitted to Italian^ 
Spanish^ Provencal, Portuguese, French, Roumanian, Hun- 
garian, and English, In Provencal are parallel forms, one 
derived from the parent Latin, the other a more recent 
loan-word from the Italian, Finally, the word, as current 
in Modern Greek, has returned, scarcely recognizable as a 
derivative of mtft^mytay to the land and tongue whence it 
came. 

And scarcely less striking is the persistence for twenty 
centuries of the etymological idea involved in the structure 
of the word out of the elements <ruv (denoting combination) 
and ^K^vri (sound). The following comprehensive deiiaitiou 
of the word will illustrate my meaning: 

"^vit^rnvta (sumponydli^ sifmphoma)^ the name of a musical 
instrument endowed with some attribute or quality or pecu- 
liarity, to which (rufi(f>eapia would apply ; that is, when used 
in the special technical sense, conveying the abstract idea of 
the fusion and blending into one sound, of two sounds differ- 
ing in pitch. 



1. A wind instrument. 



BAGPIPB 



IMS 

1785 
1796 
1847 
1870 



Italian 

Spanish 

Provenijal, 

Modern Greek 

Hungarian 

Soumaniaii 



aampogna 

qampotta 

fanfogno 

csimpolya 
cimpolu 



bagpipe 

bagpipe 

cornemuse 

Sackpfeife 

Budelsack 

cornemuse 



(John Elorio) 
(John Minaheu) 
(CI. Fr. Achatd) 
(Karl Weigel) 
(Moritz Bloch) 
(Ion Coatinescu) 



Mod. Gk. r^iifirtoipKi 
ProTen. jartUiouffna 



3. LaI. tyntphonia, 

a} Ital. xampogna 
I. 
li- 
ft) Span, zampona 

c) Prov. sansrifffio 

d) FoTLaanfonha 

e) O. Fr. cifonie 

f) Souin, cimpdiu 
ff) Hung* cMmpolya 
A) Engl. Rymphonye (archale) 

Hera one sees %ii tnoUnce of w^rd-migration almost without a p&ralleL 
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2. A itriJiged Inutrumeiit,® HOTIDT-OURDT.'* 

a. An iDfltxmnent of perouSBion,^ 8T. IBIDOR'S DRITM. 

Expansion of meaning in each of these three senses being 
possible,'^ the result has finally been that derivatives of 
9ymphania have acquired meanings in which the original 
etymological sense of the word is no longer felt.*^ 

As the testimony of the ancient writers in their references 
to a-vf^fxapta and sx^mphonia goes to show that a wind instru- 
ment is meant, I am concerned in these pages only with 
those derivatives of B^mphonia in which the significance is 
that of a wind instrument j in the original, restricted and 
specialized sense, or in the later, extended and generalized 
sense. The items under consideration may for convenience 
be put under five groups, (1) Italian^ including loan-words 
in Provencal and Modern Greeks (2) Spanish, (S) Provengal, 
(4) Roumanian, (5) Hungarian. 



I. ITALIAK, zampogna (zampugna, aampogna, aampugna).'" 

In the sixteenth century^ as Professor Moore points out,** 

* German^ Drehleier, Baaemleier, French^ vielle. '* It conalstg of a flat 
oblong Bounding board, upon wblcb are atretched four gut strings, two ot 
which are tuned a tlith apart, to form a drone bass and placed where thej 
caimot be acted upon by the ten or twelve keys, fixed upon one side oJ tbe 
belly of the inatniment. The other two are tuned In unison, and are so ar- 
ranged that tbey may be ahortened by the pressure of the keys. , . . Tho 
itrings are set in vibration by the friction of a wooden wheel, charj:^ with 
Tosin., and turned by means of a handle at one eudJ* (Stainer and Barrett*a 
Diaionarjf 0/ Musical Tervu, »,v. '^ Hurdy-gurdy.*') 

» A name now incorrectly applied to the barrel and piano organ, 

** St, laid ma. Liber Etf/mologiarutn^ iiL col. 167, Migne. 

I See Michel Br^al, Semantics, p, 116. 

■* Cotapfune tbe following Italian dialectic variations ; 

1. lampogna, *' Fan's Flpe." Padua. E. PorcellSni, 1768. 

2. San fomia, " Jew *B harp >** Genoa. G. Caaaccia, 1876. 

3. sampogn, "cow-bell." Como. P. Monti, l&t6. 

■» ProfeaK*r Moore writes, ** ' Bagpipe ' is therefore not the common and 
accepted meaning of zampOjjna, but is unusual and provincial. It is alao 
obvioualy Becondaiy." (** £1-^0^ pi* not a Bagpipe," p. 176.) 

•4 '*Sy>i^wf(« not a Bagpipe,'* p. 108, R. Elijah evidently means no more 
than that '* I«ier," Le.^ Aurdj^^ur%, and '^tampogna" are the accepted 
interpretations of German and Italian scholais, respectively. There La not a 
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Elijah the Levite (1468-1549) mentions as an equiralent of 
iumpdnydh in Dan. Sfi the Italian word zampotpia?^ 

John Florio, ia 1698, gives the following definition of the 
word: ^ 

Sahpoona, a bagpipe, an ote» pipe. Also a bell hanged about sbeep or 
gOfttea, a lowe-belL 

ZAift>ooHA, an oaten pipe, a Bbepherd^a pipe, a bagge-pipe. Also a bell 
that is hung about a goate or belUweather^s necke. 

Athanasius Kircher, the learned Jesuit of Fulda* writing 
about 1650, in commenting on the sumponyah of Dan* 3 s, 
further testifies concerning the Italian zampogna or bag- 
pipe 



.ar 



Sampunia igitur accipitur pro fishila non simplici, sed qualem 
Schilte haggibborim describit,^ — erat enim instrumentum StauXov, 
doarum tistularutc^ intra quaa mediug ponebatur uter rotundus, ex 
pelle Arietia aut Vervecis, in quo duae dictae fistulae in fere- 
bantur, una sursum, deorsum altera vergente, — quatido veto 
superior canalia insufflabatiiir, uter spiritu repletus compresausque, 
fiatuJae inferiori aerem aubrainistrabatj — qui pro clausura vel 
apertura foraminuin in ea diapositorum, obstetricaiitibua digitia, 
varios partuxiebat sonos, cuius figuram alibi ponimus. Unde 
patet id fiiisse prorsus Bimile nostro utriculo, quo Pastorea et 
Euatici passini utuntur, — et rairum sane est in Italia, in hunc 
uaque diem, hoc noinine Zampugna puatoraie appellari.^ 

Apart from the fact that he traces the word back to its 
Greek original, namely irvfjt,<f>mvCaJ^ Kircher, deriving Mb 

fiMtige of eyidencB that the hurdy-gurdy, or Iffra tudtsca as Italians know it, 
er^in Italy bore the name zampogna. 

* la tb« Italian translation of the Bible by G. Diodati, published at Genoa 
b 1641, Dan. iil. 6 ia rendered, "Ghe nell* ora che Toi adirete ii suouo del 
COFDO, del tlautOf della cetera, dell* arplcordo, del aalteno, della sampv^na.*^ 

•» A Worlde of Words, or a most copious and exact DitiUonarie in Italian 
ind English, collected by John Florio. London, 1596. 

*^ Atbanasil Kircheri, FuldenfliB Soc. lesa* Preabyteri, Musurgia Uniwr- 
•sli0, Rome, 1650, See p, &3. 

*■ It may be noted that he does not identify the form of bagpipe described 
hy K. Abrahaui (see Ugoliul, 77iesauru», xxxii. col. xl) vrith the Italian 
hagpipe^ but he notes the dmilarity of the two inatrumetits, as conatructed on 
the same principle. 

" Kircher, I.e., p, 53, '* Savipimia a graeco, ni fallor, <^vfA4>titi4& comiptum 
TOcabolum/* 
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explanation from R. Saadia, by way of the Shilte hag- 
gibborim, has no claim to independent authority as an 
interpreter of sumpdnifdh in Dan* 3 5, The importance 
of the abore citation in connection with the matter at 
issue lies in the fact that he recognizes taricultu,'^ 
that is bagpipe^ as the common and accepted meaning of 
zampngna. And tlie zampugna with which he was familiar, 
as the favorite musical instrument of shepherd and rus- 
tic, very likely differed little in form and structure from 
the eighteenth century instrument figured and described 
by Hipkins : 

The Calabrian bagpipe or zampogna is a rudely carved instru- 
ment of the eighteenth century. It has four drones attached to 
one stock, hanging downwards from the end of the bag, — two of 
them are furnished with finger holes. The reeds are double like 
those of the oboe and bassoon. The bag is large, it is iaflated by 
the mouth, and pressed by the left arm against the chest of the 
performer. The zampogna is chiefly used as an accompaniment 
to a small reed melody-pipe called by the same name, and played 
by another performer,** 

Still called zampogna, the bagpipe is even at the present 
day, though perhaps not to be characterized as ^olamen 
unicKmh^ a favorite instrument among the shepherds and rus- 
tics of central and southern Italy, It is an important piece 
in the village bands of the Abru2zi, furnishing, as it were, 
ft sort of primitive pedal-bass to the rustic orchestra, vari- 
ously consisting of oboes and flutes (ciaramelle), cymbals, 
triangles, drums*** During the Christmas holidays, the 
traveller in Naples, Messinm, and other cities of southern 

^ Kiraber, ^c, p. 500 : " CoTnamusam multJ pro utrEculo Bomuut. Quid 
git utriculuH pasBim notum est, Pastorum scilicet Eiiflticoramque sokmen 
anicum, — \n hoc iiistrumento uter inflatiig, biaccbioqiie compressuB fistulas 
eidc!m anneiaa animat, quaeiinimatae pro varia clausura vel aperture orifici- 
Oram varia m reddutit haTnianiaTQ." ConcemiDg cornatnu^ct, see excujBua, 
below, p. 123. 

''^^ A. J. HipkioB, Musical Instfitmt:nt$y HistoriCt £are, and AnU^t, 
Edlnburgb, 1888. See pltite iv. 

■• For this information I am indebted to Mr. A. T- Sinclair, author of 
** Gypay and OrleDtal Muaio " and other articles. 
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Italy ^ and until very recently also in Rome ** may see the 
peasants who have come from their homes in the mountains 
to make the animal pilgrimage to the shrines of the Madonnat 
passing through the streets, and playing on their pipes before 
the sacred images. A recent writer in The Mumeian gives 
the following interesting description of the strolling pipers 
and their instruments : ^ 

UaualJy, the pipers go in groups of three, two play the pipes, 
a kind of clarinet, the third, the zampogna, a curious instrument, 
made of the skin of a sheep, fasteued to two pipes. The player, 
by means of a small tube, breathes into the skin, which swells 
and dilates, while at the same time his agile hand opens aud 
closes the holes of the instrument A melancholy sound issues 
in contrast to the acute strident sound of the piffera** 

It is therefore well in accordance with the facts of the 
case that musicians have adopted '•bagpipe' as the common 
and accepted meaning of zampogna and defined the word 
accordingly. In this connection* the definition of zampogna 
given in Stainer and Barrett^s Dictionary of Musical Terms 
may be put in e^-idence: 

«*'The approach of Christmas 33 indicated by the arrival of the sam- 
po^nariy the bagpipers of the Abrozzi, who annually visit Naples aiid Rome 
at this season," (A Handbook for Trmellers in Southern Italy and Sicllif, 
John Murray, London, U*03.) 

** W. W. Story, Moba di I^orm, 18C3, tn the chapter relating to street 
music Utns, givea a full account of a meeting with Neapolitan p\per8 ; a de- 
acription of their inBtruments, the pifero and the zampogna, — he also prints 
the words and muaio of one of the best known of their aongs, a hymn Ui 
praise of the Virgin, 

** Raffaele Siinboll, "The Christmas Pipers of Rome," translated by Etiiie 
Lathrop, The Musician^ December, li»07. The accompanying illustrationa 
give an excellent idea of the pipera and their Instrumenis, 

** Specimeni of the InstnimentB played upon by the Italian pipers may he 
seen among the curiosities of tJie Croaby-Brown Collection of Musical Instru- 
menta of All Nations, in the Metropolitan Mageum, at New York, The 
following Items may be noted here ; 



1«29 
1568 
1621 
2510 



Baoflp£. Zampogna* 



PiiTABO Pastoralis- A Teed pipe gGnerally played 
with the zampogna. 
— See Catalogue of the Croabi/'Brown CoUe^iQUf p. 164. 
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Zamfqona, It, A bagpipe in nae aniong Italian peasants. Th© n&me U 
aappoaed to be a corraption of syn^jkonia. A rough-toned reed Inatnunent 
witbout a bag is also called zampogna qt eampugmx.*^ 

It has been noted that the Italian word zampog^rta passed 
as a loan-word into other languages ; namely, into Provencal 
and Modern Greek. A few words may be devoted to the 
BtiLdy of these migrations. 

1. Fio'7en9al. 

In this language zampogna appears as a loan-word» besida 
a host of native forms^ namely, BmiBognoy fanforgno^ fowiifdni^ 
etc., all of which are to be traced back, allowing for dia- 
lectical variations, to the Latin iymphonia. It appears aa 
(a) zamhougnoy (by Jamhougno^ according to th© following 
lexicographical authorities:^ 

1785. C.F. Achard:« 

Jambouoico, tetme de montagnarda, e^jmemuse. On le dit anssi de la iBielU. 

1879. F. Mistral:" 

Zahsoitono Csambougno, aampongnOf jambougno, jambouDo), ccH^emuM, 
vteUe^ JlUu chamj^tref guimbarde. 

2. Modem Oreak. 

Scarcely recognizable now after their long wanderings, as 
derivatives from avf*(pav£a^ the curiously altered forms enu- 
merated below have, it is likely, been current in Greek for 
a considerable time. The following statements of lexicogra- 
phers may be put in evidence ; 

1796. KarlWeigelr*! 

TJ^^ToiJ^fu (dffKOT^fiTo6p»pt.) die Sackpfolfe, der Dudelrackf la plva, la 
cornamufla.^ 

*^ Stainer and Barrett*B Dictionartf of Muaic^il Terms^ revised by Sir 
JohB Stainer, London, 1898. See *,v. t^mpogna, 

^ In these and following citations, all evidence other tlian aucb as tcnda to 
show that a wind ijistrumfnt ia meant ifl to be discounted, as having no 
bearing whatever on the case. 

** Dicii&nnatre de la Provence. Marseille, 1785. 

''^ Lou Dreaor dou Fdibrige^ ou Dictionnaire Proven^^tl-Fran^ia, Alz, 
1878. 

** Arftj(«» drXd/xtf/tAucDiTf ytfi^nKot' Km /faXt*or, Leipzig, 1706, 

** Of the curioua bj-(orm, d^jforfi^iraif^wi, I shall have a word to ra; la a 
later paragraph. 
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riim^wpwta, Der Laat» Ton der Sackpfelfe (wenn aie geblasen wird)^ il 
acaono d(}]la comamusa. 

1889. N. KovT(hrov\o<;t^ 

TL SPAKISH^ zampoaa. 

The bagpipe was formerly mxieh more common m Spain 
tliaa at the present daj; " it is now practically restricted to 
the northwestern provinces, where it is still played by roving 
ffatteros,^ mostly gypsies, the bagpipe being there, as every- 
where, the favorite, and indeed, perhaps most characteristic 
instrument of these people- Zampofia, however, the repre- 
sentative in the Spanish tongue, of the Latin Bymphonia^ is 
by no means yet extinct. As to the meaning of the word, 
namely, ' bagpipe,* during the past few centuries, I introduce 
here the following dictionary testimony : 

1599. John Minsheu : " 

<;;A)ti>o?lA, a bagpipe, an oattnpipe. Also a bell hanged about slie€pe or 
gobes, a iowftelt*' 

1739. Dictionary of the Spanish Academy: ^ 

•• Affucar AXfjwaTnrXutor. 'E^ 'AOiji'aij, 1889, 

TfrafikWoi/viL a P^P^t bagpipB. 

rtf-n^roi/pi^ a pair of bairpipes. 

M A thirteen tb-century maiioficrlpt of the Cantigas de f^anta Maria^ usually 
known as Loores et MilagrQs de Nuf.atra SehorQ^ contains a number of picturea 
of bagpipes. Of theao, one sliowa the instrument as having only one pipe, 
the chanter^ ajiother representB it with the chanter and drones while a third 
depicts a ve^ interesting Ttew of a bagpipe with two chanters and four long 
drone pipes. See Juan F. Hlafio, Ifoteji on Early Spanish Music, London^ 
1887, figure 51. 

*> That is, 'bagpipers,* from gaita^ now a common SpaDlsh word for liag- 
pipe, AcconUng to Minsheu (see note 5(3) gaita or gayta is ata Arabic 
woTd, which in his time, 15i>0, was not yet fully established qb a loan-word 
Jo Spanish. 

"*A Dictionarie in Spanish and Eogliah. . . . Ric, Percivall, Qent. 
Now enlafio^ed and amplified by many thousand words, as by this marke * to 
each of them prefixed may appeere ... by John Minahea. London, 1599 
(fampofia is one of the words added by Minsheu.) 

•^ This definition is given also in Minsheu's Spanish Dictionary of 1023. 

** Edition of 1739, The same definition is giren in all subsequent edi- 
tions of the Dictionaiy of the Spanish Academy, inclodtng tlie latest^ pub- 
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Zampo^a, instrumento ruMico pa^ril, h modo de flauta 6 compuesto de 
tnuctii^ flaiiUta,'* 

1901, F, Corona Bastamente : ® 

Za^mpoKa. (1) Musette^ esp^ce de cornemuse, Instrument de musii|ae 
champ^tre, 

(2) Chatumtau, iostrument de musique pastorule, qui n'^tatt 
dans I'origine qu'un roseaix, percfi d© plaaleiirs trous. 

(3) CoTfieinitse^ instrumeut de mualque champStre, fotmS 
d'uuB esp&ce de sac cuir, pleitL d^air, auquel oont 
adapts deuK tay &iix. 

If * bagpipe* is not, and never was, as Professor Moore 
argues, the meaning of zamp&Ha^^ let him then show how the 

definitions of the word recorded here, aroae, and why, if in- 
correct, they should have become established and remained 
so long unchallenged. 

m* PROVEN 9 ALj oanaogno, etc.^ 

The bagpipe has long been a favorite rustic and pastoral 

liflhed in 1890. Note^ — 

1. lu 1708 It is copied word for word by Connelly and Higgina, and trana- 
lated into Englislt : 

ZampoUa. InstruQiento rtSatico pastor!]^ & modo de flauta, 6 compaesto 
de mnchas fiantaa. Zampogwa. A eheplierd^a flute, or a bagpipe made up 
of divers flutes. 

fFrs. Thomas Connelly and Thomaa HlgginH, A New DtcUonary of the 
Spanish and English Languagm^ Madrid, 1708.) 

2, More recefttly It is Jnlerpreted ; 

ZAUFOi^A. Los poetas dan este notnbre non sdio & la cornamusa itaUaoa, 
Bino i la flauta paatoril 6 caramUlo. 
(Laisa Lac^l, Diccionario de id Mtssica, Madrid, 1800.) 

^ It may not be eupijrfluoua to add tlie following definitions : 

Zimpc:>Sa. A matic instmment, a kind of bagpipe. 

ZampoSaza. a targe bagpipe. 

ZampoSbar. To play the bagpipe, meL, to be prolix and frivolous in 
TOnTersation, to prose. 
(J. M. Lopez and E. R, Bensley, 1900.) 

Compare nlao the SpaniBh-Engliab Dictionaries of Velasquez^ 1806t and 
Bnstameute^ lfK)3. 

^ Dic<ionario E»pa?iol~Francfs^ Paris, 1001. 

« ** Xiifup^Ha not a Bagpipe," pp. 160, 174, 175. 

"> Compare the following : 
sansagno, voyez crabo. 

crabo, cbewe, femelle du bouc, 

crabOf bottdegot cornemvjr^^ instnimect k anube et h vwat 
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instrumeiit in France, in company with the hurdy-gurdy, — 
at one time, indeed, the blasd courtiers of French kings, 
affecting a taste for the einiple music that old Damoetas 
loved to hear, brought both instruments into a siiort-lived 
popularity among the nobility. To-day, the hiniott^ or 
h^noUf^ as it is called, may still be heard in Brittany, while 
in La Provence, the bagpipe, bearing many local names,^ 
continues to enjoy its old-time ijopularity.^ 

And the Latii:i word, e^rnpkoma^ the name of a musical 
instrument of the old Roman days, has been handed down, 
as the name of the bagpipe,^ in a boat of forma, varying 
partly through local changes in Provencal phonology, partly 
through folk-etymology, namely: sanfogna, sanfonio, san- 
80gno, sanforgna, champorgno, faufogna, fanfonio, fanfoni, 
foudfonl, faufougni, fanfournie, fanforgno. 

The following deflaitions of these words are given by the 
standard authorities on the lexicography of Provencal: 

1785. C. F. Achard:«^ 

CoK»iirrBE^ instrument k anches et h rent, qui ne sert qa^anx pajeans 
montagnatdfi, cartamuao% /anfogno, 

1879. F. Mistral J 68 

¥ouigr6vi^ FAwW>iTi, rxvriimo (rh), haht6nio, sAvaooMO (1), tastorgvo 
(nic), SAKFOBONO (for), cnANronaxo (aur), f AifrAtmoxi (d>, tanfouoko 
(ylr)f FANFODNi^ (m), comeuiiiee;;, y. cabx^akdho, mandolliie, TieUe,T.TJO£.o. 

IV. ROtTMAKlAK, cimpolu. 

The Latin aymphonia has survived as the name of the 

(M. J, P. Conzlnifi, Dictionmiire de la langue Jiomano-Cattraite, ei de* €on- 
trht limitrophes, 1850.) 

»« A. Lavigrnac, Mnaic and Musicians, p. 104, 

•* Mistral mentions besides sansogno^ etc,, also carlamusOf boudeffo, cahreto^ 
mwteto, and c^f-en/o. The last remnids one of 4^vc^Tt t6* wpit^Krip nvpit. 

** As in Italy, bo in La Provence, tlie bagpipe flgurea in the festivities of 
CltiistmaB, togettier vdtti the galoubet, the tambourine, and the cymbals. 
(Seo T. 11. Janvier, TTte Christmas Cahnds of JVoeeft«, p. 122.) 

^ Also as the name ot stringed instruments, mandolin and tturdy^gurdy, 
but this evidence is to be discountdd, as baving no bearing oa the cam. 
SimilaTly of Old Frencli cifonie, 

^ he. compare note 49* 

•• i.e. compare note 60. 
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bagpipe in the language of these people, in the forms 
cimpoiv^ eiff^foiuy wimfonu^^ the meaning of which. 19 accu- 
rately described by the lexicographers, whose testimony I 
put in evidence, 

1870. Ion Costinescu : ^* 

Cturorc. InstnimGutQ mujicaltl cAmpestrQ, comptiasa din diioe Jerl ^1 uift 
pielle de |Apii, de caprft^ pe quare o \j^% sultandQ in iera de au8sfi.''i 

1903. H. TIktin : '^ 

CiHp6ta. DadelBock, Beateht ana Schlauch (Ikurduf) Ffelfe (caravS) 
Stimmer (hftng) und Anl>la8erobr (stiflatote). 

As late as the middle of the last century the bagpipe was 
still in use among the peasants of Roumania, especially in 
connection with the feast of Pentecost."^ 

V. HUKQARIAN, csimpolya. 

The provenience, in this non-Indogermanic language, of 
words of Indogermaaic origin is an interesting problem to 
fltudy. The fact remains that a derivative of the Latin 
word aifmphoma, the name of a musical instrument in the 
form cdmpolya^ exists in Hungarian as the name of the bag- 
pipe,^* This is the testimony of the lexicographers: 

184T. Moritz Bloch : ^* 
CsiMroLTA. Der Diidelaack* 

1868. Alexius B'arkas x ^ 
CsmpoLTA. Schlauch, Dudelsack. 

At this point, in connection with Professor Moore's argu- 

>■ Theodor Stamatl, W^rterhuch der dtutschtn wmi roffianiacAeft Sprachs. 
"Duddsack," cimpol (cimfol, BJmfonfi). 

i* Yocahxtlaru Boman^-Francem^ Bucurcscl, 1870. 

^i This defiuitlon may be translated for tbe b«nefiC of those unacqimiiited 
with the Rotimanisn language: **A rustic musical InBtniment, formed of 
two pipes and a goat-skin, inflated hj blowing Into the upper pipe.'* 

^" Dicjionor BomUn-Getman^ BucureacI, 1903. Containa the latest and 
most accurate information on the Bubject. 

^ VaJlijandri, Baliadea et ChanU Fopulairis de la Jioumaine^ 1856, 
p. xxvi. See alao Tereza Stratilesco, From Carpathian to Pindua, p, 345. 

T* The usual word now is dudd, 

w JVeueJf voUstttndiges Tnachenitf&rtfrhuchf Pest, 18i7. 

™ Nimti^magyaT §4 Magyar-nimH ZsebszdkSnyVt Peat, 1808. 
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menta to show that tTVfi4f^pla, is not a bagpipe^ may he pre- 
sented certain facta which have some bearing on the case.^ 

Excursus. Semusiohgif of certain derivatives of '2vfttfymPta 
and predisposin0 causes. 

Language, being a communal product, not a conscious 
creation of an individual raind^ nor of a limited number of 
individuals, is in a perpetual process of change, the mare 
marked in proportion as the life of the folk is the more 
intense and its thought more active. In two epigrammatic 
phrases Professor Whitney has summed up the whole 
matter: 

These two, in fact, the restriction and specialization of gen- 
eral terma^ and the extensiou and generaUzation of special terms, 
are the two grand divisiona under which may he arranged all the 
infinite varietiea of the process of names-giving," 

The antecedent causes which underlie these processes of 
change in meaning are further defined by Breal : "^^ 

Eestriction depends , . . on the conditions of languag6| ex- 
pansion - . . le suits from the events of history. 

Another important modifying cause is the usurpation of 
the function of a given noun as the name of a certain thiag 
by another noun, in meaning originally quite difterent, or, it 
may be, hy a word of recent coining, or a loan word borrowed 
from another language.** In the case of the derivatives of 
irvfi^mvla the.se causes have all acted to bring about a gradual 
change in meaning. 

The etymology of the word in question shows that when 
it was first used aa the name of a musical instrument it 
must have been applied to an instrument capable of produc- 
ing two sounds at once, to which the word ervpr(f>cauia would 

^ G. T. Moore, I.e. p, 176. *** Bagpipe' ist therefore, not the common 
and ftccepted meaning of sampoM^ xampognn^ but » unuflual And provincial. 
It is also obviously secondary/' 

™ W, I>, W^hitney* Language and the Stitd^ of Language^ p* lOfl. 

7» M. Br^al, Sfimantks, p. 115. 

** See Hermann Paul, Frinciplea of the SUtofy of Lanffuage^ translated by 
H, A. Strong, p, 2%5. 
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properly apply, when used in the special technical abstract 
sense, that la, deuoting the fusion and blending into one 
sound of two sounds differing in piteli. A living language 
cannot be shackled. At an early date the word^i might be 
applied to objects bearing an intimate relation to the object 
which in the first instance acquired as its name the abstract 
noun mJfKfimv^a. From this, especially in languages to which 
avfjL<fiQiv{a came as a loan-word» it is not a long step for the 
word to become fixed in senses that no longer recall the 
original meaning. Moreover, in the modern languages in ■ 
which the word is preserved in its original sense the modify- 
ing cause referred to above has been operating daring the 
last three centuries. fl 

A very primitive form of musical instrument, no doubt 
older than tlie bagpipe, has been characteristic of the Celtic 
peoples, namely the pibgorn^ now practically extinct, though 
perhaps still to be found on the island of Anglesea and in a 
few remote districts of Wales. The instrument, by reason 
of its peculiar form and construction, was one that would 
attract attention. Its name appears in other languages, for 
example^ French, comemuse^ English, hornpipe^^ Though 
in course of time the instrument became extinct, the name 
has been retained to this day, in French as the name of the ■ 
bagpipe, in English as the name of a dance tune first played 
on a hornpipe. The word also appears in Provencal, car- 

^ In the Miabna, it is quite eTident, sa Professor Moore |>Dint3 out 
(*'2y^^a?pf« not ft Bagpipe,'* p. 108), tliat sump&fiyah has come fro be the 
name of a abawm, by extension of its orl^al meaning. In Italy, likewise, 
iampognat the old establljthed name of the bagpipe, was first tninsfcrred to 
the obant^r, or pf/ero, then later to the Pan's-pipe. 

•* A specimen of the Welsh pibgorn is in the Croaby-Brown Collection in 
the Metropolitan Mtuaeum. 

1729, PIBGORN. '*Tlio body composed of the shinbone of a deer, 
mounted at either end with an oi-horn. In the upper horn ia concealed a 
small beating reed made from a straw etalk. SIi finger holes in front, and 
on« at the back," (S^ Catalogue , p, 133.) 

^ Latinked cornamusat the form In which H appears in fourteenth-cen- 
tury documents. 

^* Chancer^ hQwever^ uses eorncm iMCf a loan-word from the Frenchf now 
Qbsolcte. 
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lamuBo; Italian, comamusa^^ Spanisli, cornmnum.^ In these 
tongueH87 it has been gradually usurping the functions of 
derivatives of Latin symphonia as the name of the bagpipe, 
appearing first in this sense at the close of the sixteenth 
century in Spanish anti Italian,^ at a time when Ziimpofla 
and zampogna were the common and accepted names of this 
instrument. 

In Italian to-day cornamnsa haa become the common liter- 
ary word for bagpipe^**^ yet it Is unknown to tlie Italians 
who still play the bagpipe.** Among them the bagpipe still 
bears its native Italian name, zampognaJ^^ 

Return ing now to the main question under discussion, the 

testimony of the modern languages, namely,^ Italian, 

•8 F- AlmiBo flefines : ci>rnamusa^ Lat, ventrlcuius, batUlus, id est eeraUj- 
lum. Delia Fabrics del Mundo, Ten@Ut MDLXXXIU. (^ruiolum may be 

for MpAravKov, 

* R. Percivftll defines: cornamusrt, a comamiifle, a hornepipe, fistula, — 
Percivairs Spanish Dictiooary oE 1S0L See Murray's English Dictionary, 
*.o. cornemuse. 

^ Probably aa loan- words from tlie French, 
*• Compare tiie following documents. — 

Italian, lot)8. Jobu Florio, I.e. 
^(frnamitsa^ a ba&^lj)* or a bo met. 

SpauLsli^ 1509, John Minshen, l,c, 
^QT^mmusn^ a cornemuse, a home-pipe, a barcplpe. 
>• Thta TUBftge was established by 1708. But compare note 40. 
SritpHOinA. Apud Vulg, interpr. Dan. 3& , , . memoratur, videtiitque 
Intellegi tibia utrlcularls, Italiee curnamiisa. 
(E. Forcellini, ToUtts LaiinUalli Lexicon, s.t, tymphnnfn.) 

** R, Andreoli, Vocabotario Napo1etan(y-tialiano does not give the word. 
•1 Boya in the Abnisuci make Pan'e-pipes much as American hoya make 
willow whistles ; they call them J^WfA^^Wr, never zampogne* 

^ In English the word Btfmphony was uaed as the name of a musical tn- 
Btnimem in the fcmrteeutb century : 

1380- Wyclif, N.T. Luke 15 « : 

'* He herde a ifi/mpkonye and a crowde." 
ISDe, Treviea, Earth, de I'.R, vi.-xxiii. 213 ; 
"He herde the sfi^mpAonn' and cornemuse." 
It WM erideotly different from the comemnse or hornpipe, — that It is 
mentioned with it h good evidence that it i?raa a rustic instrument. In 
Dan. 8 «, the Douay Version renders sumponydh by aympAoftjf. 

More cannot be said tlian that in the fourteenth-century iiffmphonjf was 
probably an Engliiih word for bagpipe. See Stainer, Dtcttonary of Music^ 
8.T. tpmphQtiy. 
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Greek,** Spanish, Provengal, Rouraaman, Hungarian,®* con- 
cerning the meaning of the several derivatives of Latin 
Bymphonia peculiar to each tongue respectively, ia the 

following : 

1. Tbe word appears as an old and eatabliafaed name of the 
BAGPIPE, which peraUta to the present day. 

2. Other names of the BAQPIPB are later, luurping tbe fuBC< 
tion of derivatiTea of the Iiatin symphonia. 

With this evidence I am prepared to rest my case. The 
dissipation by Professor Moore ^ of the deceptive mirage of 
Hebrew tradition ^ has done good, in making way for better 
evidetice as to the sense of sumpon^uh in Dan, 3 s, based not 
upon what others think, but upon what we know of the 
musical instrument called in Greek trv^^vla^ in Latin sym- 
phania^ also upon the history of the same word in the modern 
languages, to which it came as an inheritance from the 
Latin ; and if one ounce of facts may be had in exchange 
for a mine of "tradition/* etc., they are indeed cheap at the 
priee. These facts may now be summed up in toto : 

* WeigBl, in 1796, mentioiis an evident vul^ir neologiam, dffKorliiftiro6pya^ 
ibowin^ that r^a^iroi^prai was affected by the same process of change ot mean- 
ing tis mmpOn^dh in the Mishna, and zampogtm in lulian. Another recent 
name for bagpipe Is da^tcoftavio^pa^ 

•* Profeasor Moore,, t.c, p. 1£M3, writes : " For the interpretation 'baj[^ipe,* 
Mr. Barry relies in part ... on the meaning of the derirativea of lymphoma 
in the Romance Langnagea, Upon closer exarainatioc, it will be found that 
this evidence does not sustain hia contention," 

In rebuttal, he confines himself to Italian and Spanish (and Fortnguese^ 
in which 'sanfona' ia hurdt^-gurdtfy o,iid 'sanfotiba' Jlngeolet) and makee no 
mentioa whatever of the derivativea of si/mphonia and their meaning In 
Greek, Provencal, Roumanian, and Hungarian. 

•* I have no cause to dispute witli ProfeBsor Moore in hisTiew that R. Saadia 
Btnmbled upon the interpretation of anmpomjah by a procesa of unBcientlflc 
folk^tymology to which even the be^t commentators have in all agea been 
hut t/to fain to resort, nor in hi a view tSi^T-t R, Abraham di Porta Leone is 
giving: not a traditional description of an ancient Hebrew instrument, but 
illustrating *' what he thought it might have been like " by describing a form 
of ba^ipe (probably not Italian) that he had himself seen, 

** Profeaaor Moore deserves everlasting gratitude for the effective manner 
in which he has for all time disposed of the utterly unfounded and absard 
*ugdb : baffpipe '* tradition.'' 
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1. In ancient times, 

covering a period from approximately 200 B.C. to 600 a.d.,*^ 
there was a musical instrument, called in Greek trvfi^o>v{a, 
wheiice Aramaic ^umpdnydh^ and Latin symphonia^ further 
specified as a wind imtrument, capable of carrying a melody 
for singing or dancing, hence, having not a fixed tone, but a 
range of tones; not a PanVpipe,^ not a dQuble-pipe ;^ 
referred to at a late date in such a manner that it must have 
been thought of as provided with a reservoir of air, the 
quality of ita tones being loud and noisj* waking a man out 
of sleep as suddenly and rudely as the war trampet, though 
indeed sounding gently when far away, causing a large area 
of territory to ring with its music, which was heard even 
above the din of other noises ;i'^ played at banquets and 
revels for the delectation of persons of bad taste, ex- 
travagant proconsuls and Mag^ emperors, who affected 
a liking for its music, though it was held in little esteem 
by the musically cultured ; used often in polyphonic music 
with other instruments, notably pipes and cymbals, espe- 



*» The bagpipe was known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, as I have 
shown in the excutsue on pp. 1 S„ from the fifth centuiy B.C., and by them 
held iu little esteem. 

»* See above, p. 1(B, for diacusaion of the reasons why ^vfupt^pUi (snm- 
ponifHh^ »ffmphonia) cannot possibly be identified with the ran*8-pipe. 

* Many forms of double-pipes, a&\oU tibiae ^ were known to the aacienta, 
and held in high eateem. The Bgmphoma which Cicero and Seneca, aasoclate 
with depiarity miist have been an inatniment whose music was psychologi- 
rally incompatible with Greek and Roman ideas, hence seeming nide, bar- 
baroua, and vulgar. Consequently, it is not possible to identify it with any 
of the double-pipes mentioned by the nncient vprlters, 

i<» The noiay quality of the tones of t!ie ancient gymphonia at once sng- 
gesta the bagpipe,, the tones of which liave a loud and penetrating quality 
SQch that they may be heard for a great distance, and are almost ear-splitting 
at ctoBe Tange. This feature is well known, and especially chaTacteristlc of 
the inatninient in ita older and mow pHmitiTe forma. The remarks of 
R. Abraham in the ShlltS haggfbbOrIm (UgoUnl, mil, coh xlii) are apposlto 
In this connection, — 

"Italice hoe Infltrumentum (aamponSa) dicltur pt>a A&rdina^ propter 
acumen aonitus, quasi ut aure^ iUius qui audit ehis aonitum aint quasi aurea 
iurdonum^ at praeter huuc, alterum aonitum audlre non possint/^ (Trans- 
lated by Blaaio UgoUnl) 
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cially when it was desired to produce more noise than 
music. '"^ 

2. lo modern times, 
derivatives of s^mjjhotda have been and are still current in 
Italian, Provencal, Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Greek, 
and Hungarian''^ as the names of various musical inatru- 
mentSi, to wit, bagpipe^ shmmuy J^ans-pipe^ hurdy-gurdy^ man- 
doUfh Jew's-harp, drum, cowbell. Among theae, since the 
ancient instrument variously called trvf^fyoyvia, sumpdnyah^ 
and symphonia^ was a wind instrument, only names of wind 
instruments have any bearing on the case; moreover, the 
Pan's-pipe is excluded from the list of instruments hypo- 
thetically corresponding to the ancient instrument in ques- 
tion.^*** The meaning ^bagpipe' is the oldest, as required by 
the etymology of the word^^*^ which could be applied in the 
first instance only to an instrument capable of producing 
two sounds at once. In this sense, moreover, derivatives of 
Bymphonia are now current in central and southern Italy, 
Provence, Spain, Rouraania, Hungary, and Greece, especially 
in localities where there is less intensity of life and activity 
of thought, where amid archaisms of speech antiquated man- 
ners and customs chiefly flourish. It was current in this 
sense, according to printed records, previous to the time 
when the name of a rustic musical instrument quite different 
from it came to be used as a name for the bagpipe. 

In the light of the facts I have put in evidence there can 
be but one conclusion, namely, that the musical instrument 

^' The modem zntnpofftia and carl^jmusOf or bagpipe of Itajy and Pro- 
vence respectively, are played in concert with cymbals. 

wa FormeTly also current in French and English, but now obfiolete in both 
of theae tongaea. 
Old French, cifonie van certainly the name of the htiTdy-gordy, which ia 

stQl called ckiffnirneif in Gnemsey. 
Old English, symphony y probably a name of the bagpipe. See note 02. 

it» See p. 108. 

10* See pp. 102 t 

Profeasor Moore, Ic. p. 172^ aeknowkdgea the importance of the question 
Involved in the etymolopfy of the word, " The name ffv(i4navU^ in Its etymolog:!- 
cal Hense, would apply more properly to the double-pipe, by which two tonea 
are produced at once, than to the PanVpipe.^' 
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called in Greek tTVfi<patv(cL, in Aramaic sumpdn^dK in Latin 
st/mphonia, ia no other than the hagpipe, still called by the 
same name in Italian, Spanish, Provencal, lloumanian, Greek, 
and Hungarian, 

Accordingly, in Dan. 3 6 mmponydh should be rendered 
as suggested by the margin of the Revised Version^ the 
whole passage to read, "That at what time ye hear the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, bagpipe, 
and all kinds of music, ye fall down and worship the golden 
image that Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up." 

Likewise, in Luke 16 as, the fact that {rvfjuptapla is the name 
of a musical instrument being admitted,^^ it is necessary — 
&a I recommended in my previous article ***® — to restore the 
interpretation of Wyclif, substituting only the modern word 
* bagpipe' for the obsolete word *8yraphony,' making the 
Terse to read, *^ Now his elder son was in the field, and as 
he came and drew nigh to the house, he heard a bagpipe and 
dancing." 

"* Professor Moore, Lc, p, 176, -writes: " I think, thereforej that Mr Barry 
is right in taking trufufiidvla. in Luke 15 3& as the nana e of a masicalinstruiiienL'* 
I'M On Luke 15 at, ^fupurla i Bagpipe, p. 100. 
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Gergesa — a Reply 

p. C. BITRSITT 

CAJCB&mOE, KKOLAND 

THERE is on© point in Mr, Clapp^s interesting and instrno* 
tive article on Gergesa and Bethabara {Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature, xxvi, pp. 62-83) where I venture to think lie 
has misinterpreted the Syriac evidence. I fear I may my- 
eeli have helped to mislead Mm, as I did not fully understand 
the matter when I was editing S' and S" in Evangelion da- 
Mepharreahe. In fact, I only recognized the importance of 
perfectly clear ideas about the ' Gergesenes ' after reading 
his article. 

The cure of the demoniac took place according to the 
best text of Matt. 8 2« in the country of the Gadarems, but 
according to the best text of Mk. 5 i and Lk. 8 2t5^ m in the 
country of the Germene%, There is, however, a various read- 
ings whereby Gergesetws (roiv Tepyio-i^pmp') are substituted 
for Gad arenas or Gerasenes, Mr. Clapp seeks to show that 
the name Gergeaenes in wholly due to a conjecture made by 
Origan, and therefore that all Msa. and Versions which 
attest Geigesenes are later than Origen (A.D. 230) and 
influenced by his speculations. 

Among these textual authorities is &% the Sinai Palimpsest 
of the Old Syriac Version, which has ' Gergesenes * in Mk. 5 1, 
while reading Gadarenea in Matthew and Luke, On the 
reading of §■ in Mk, 5 u Mr, Clapp remarks (p. 69); *»It 
cannot be directly derived from Palestinian tradition, and 
probably also not directly from Origen* since it reads } -" ; , , 
not ^Mt-L^, as S^** stands, and Origen must have read to 
make the connection with Gen. 15 2i." S^* is the Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary, which reads ' Girgaahites ' in Matthew and 
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Luke,^ thus identifying the Gadarenes or Gerasenes with the 
Old Testament Girgashites, as also Origen did. Mr, Clapp 
thinks that S" here gives simply a transcription from a Greek 
Itfs. that had adopted the Origenian correction in Mark, 
because it spells the name with 'a' and not with •'sh,' thereby 
agreeing with the Greek fY^pyeo-jjmi or yepyea-atoty instead of 
the Hebrew "tPSn:. 

But a little further investigation will show that the facts 
Teally point the other way. I was wrong to translate |^**^jr^ 
in Mk. 5 I by * Gergesenes ' ; I ought to have translated it 
* Girgashites/ because it reproduces the Syriac Old Testa- 
ment spelling of this ethnic name. Whenever the Girga- 
shites (^t!?i^1} are mentioned, e.g. in Gen. 15 21, the Peshitta 
has Utfa,^^. This is also the form in the margin of the Har- 
clean Syriac at Matt. 8 2S, and it is correctly rendered there 
into Greek by jepyetnatv^ i,e, ' GirgaahiteSj' not * Gergesenea.'* 

Thus, S* in Mk. 5 1 represents an exegetical theory which 
regards the people mentioned in the verse as * Girgashites,' 
not necessarily the Greek variant y€py€0'7}v^p for yepaa-qprnv. 
This also w*as Ori gen's view. I venture to think that Origen 
was not the first to suggest it. 

Of course the question of Gergesa does not stand alone^ 
as Mr. Clapp has seen. It is part of the question of the 
origin of the Onomastiea and the earliest study of the Holy 
Places. It is true that moat of this literature and tradition, 
as we have it, has passed through the hands of Origen or 
his disciples Eusebiua and Jerome, but I do not think that 
Origen began it. It seems to me more likely that it took 
its rise in the local patriotism of Palestinian Christianity. 

The cult of the Holy Places succeeded to the indifference 
of the second century. '^^It would seem that soon after 
A.D, 200 * the Places ' was already a technical term in the 



^S^\& not extant for Mk. 6 1 (pace Clapp, p, 68» note). In Lk. 8 » the 
Vatican Lectionary has the geographical gloaa, "... land of Girgitahitee, 
which IS opposite, on the other side to Galilee.*' 

* That S* ehould drop the a ia ^^tfo^j^ ^ Qil^e cbamctenfltic ; see 

Evangtlion da^Mepharrtske, II, 40. The Targuia of Onkelos calls the Giiga- 
Bhitea ^OTTJll. 
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language of pilgrimage, though it b clear that it applied to 
the Holy Land at large, and not to the Holj City only."* 
This is the judgment of Mr. C. H, Turner, who quotes the 
examples of Melito, Alexander, and Firmilian, as well as 
Origen, It hardly fell within Mr. Turner's immediate pur- 
pose to point out that Origen's interest in the Holy Places 
seems to begin only after his arrival in the Holy Xiand. 
We find it in the Commentary on S. John from Book VI 
onwards, written in Csesarea^ not in the earlier books written 
in Alexandria. Origen goes on pilgrimage to the Places, 
and finds some of the local identifications so plausible that 
he accepts them, and regards the current readings in Gosi>el 
Mss. as corrupt,* He does not claim to have discovered 
* Bethabara' or * Gergesa/ At Bethabara in the gorge of the 
Jordan ' they say * that John baptized j at Gergesa, an ancient 
city by the Lake of Tiberias, there is a cliff from which * it 
is pointed out* that the swine had been driven down by 
the devils;^ that is, in other words, Origen accepts the 
claim of places which have already claimed to be the sites 
mentioned in the Gospel. 

The pilgrimage that Origen took must have been under* 
taken by the translator of the Old Syriac Version of the 
Gospel, or by some most intelligent Christian traveller on 
whose knowledge the translator relied. This unknown 
scholar — I should still like to call him Palut, but I fear 
■Mr. Clapp would demur — ^had one advantage which Origen 
lacked. He was thoroughly skilled in Aramaic, his native 
language, and his ear discriminated between Semitic sounds 
which Origen confused. It is not, I think, sufficiently re- 
cognized, though I tried to lay stress upon it in EvangeU<m 
da-Mepharre»he (see especially my note on * Bethabara,' 
vol, ii., p. SO 9), that the Old Syriac Version of the Gospels 
is a very considerable achievement of what may be called 
Sacred Geography and Nomenclature. The translator has 
deliberately aimed at giving the proper Aramaic equivalents 

• C. H. Turner, in tbo Journal of H^eotogiml StHdiex^ i., p. 651, 

* Comnu on Johil, «0, ytr^nn ir roif rirott iwl Iffropiav tQp lx»^» 'l^mS. 
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of the Greek names, and it ii no eaay matter in many 
caaes to recognize Semitic words in a Greek transliteration. 
The Syriac Old Testament, itself almost certainly the work 
of Jews, no doubt helped him greatly. By its aid he was 
able to turn Naj(aip into Nahor, Xapov)( into Sfirog^ Adfj^e^ 
into Lamk* He was not afraid of making considerable 
changes on Old Testament authority, and so ^aXfMiiv (Matt. 
1 4. 5) becomes Shal4 (V^^^) on the authority of the 
Peshitta text of Ruth 4 20. 21, just as 'H>,e^a9 becomes UUJah 
in the English Revised Version. But for most of the geo- 
graphical names the Old Testament failed him, and here he 
seems to me to have deliberately trusted to loeal identificar 
tion rather than to mere traosl iteration of the Greek- Thus 
of the comparatively obscure names we get Beth 'Ania for 
Bii&avia (near Jerusalem), Beth Phage for Br}0(jiay^^^ Beth 
Hesda for Bij^aOd (or however the name in Job. 5 2 may 
have been, spelt), Beth Saida for Bi^daaiBd or BTjOa-aiBdp. 
Kurzin for Xopa^eip^ and Niisrath for Na^apS or Nafapa, 
have, according to the Peshitta tradition, here given, a rather 
peculiar vocalization. But the consonants, which alone are 
directly attested by S' and S% agree with the totally inde- 
pendent witness of purely Jewish writings. Not all these 
Semitic reeonstructions commend themselves to modern 
scholars, in particular some which were accepted by later 
Greek ecclesiastical tradition. But their generally schol- 
arly character, their frequent agreement mth Talmudic data, 
coupled with their wide divergence from the Gi:eek forms of 
the words, -io seem to indicate that the translator of the 
Syriac Gospels was more anxious to give the right geographi- 
cal names than to reproduce the peculiarities of the Greek 
Ms. of the Gospels from which he was translating. 

The main point is that in Mk. 5 i it is not quite correct to 
say that S** supports the reading Tepy€(n}van^ j the accurate 



• Betb Phftg(g)6 means • Place of Wild-FigH,' a much more likely name 
for a village than ' Place of Jawa ' (vHkoi ^lafivat^')^ wMcli is what Origen 
thought U was (Coinm. on Johny 10 w. iw). Apparently he, or his source^ 
tbonght of |Xi z,t^. Does this indicate a specifieally %nflc element in the 
Onoma^tica f The Talmud has ^Jfin^'D {e^g. Td. h, SQia^ Ah a). 
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Btatement is that S^ agrees with Origen in recognizing the 
^/Ht T&jj/ TepatTtfvmv as tlie 'land of the Girgasliitea.'^ Simi- 
larly in Joli. 1 28 S^ agrees with Origen in identifying 
Bf}0av{a beyond Jordan with that Bethabara which had 
already acquired a local fame as the place of John's baptism. 
Sucti agreement as this cannot of coarae be wholly indepen- 
dent, but as Origen speaks in each case of local claims 
(B€{Kvut7Bai X^ovfTi^ Bei/cmjTat') the common source may very 
well be a knowledge of current Palestinian tradition, a 
tradition which may possibly have already begun to em* 
body itself in early forms of the OmmaBtica Sacra. In these 
circumstances I still venture to date the Old Syriac Version 
of the Gospels about 200 a,d., and to regard that version 
as * the earliest evidence we possess for the beginnings of 
the cult of the Holy Places' (^Sv. da-Mepharreahe^ ii., p. 309). 
One conjecture at the end may be permitted, dealing not 
with the origin of the Syriac Version, but with the trans- 
mission of the story as a whole. On general grounds of 
Synoptic criticism, we may regard Mk. 5 1-20 as the original 
from which the parallel narratives in Matthew and Luke 
were derived, or at least as a fairly accurate representative 
of that original- Historical criticism of the tale must there- 
for© start from the narrative in Mark. It seems to me not 
altogether hypercritical to see in Mk. 5 20 a clew a^ to the 
source from which this story came into Christian tradition* 
How did S. Mark know that the cured demoniac went home 
and told in the Decapolis the story of his wonderful healing? 
The answer obviously is that some one from the Decapolis, 
perhaps from Gerasa itself, told the story to S. Mark. In 
other words, the ultimate source of the narrative is the man 
who was healed : he tells the story as it appeared to him. Of 
course it has passed through other hands ; we have to allow 
for the Evangelist himself and the man from whom the Evan- 
gelist heard the tale. But some of the more extravagant 
features of the story of the frenzied sT*dne may very well 

T Note that x(£^ ^ t$iidei-ed ' Land* C\ui\) ^^ Mk. 6 i by S*, not 'coiin- 
tiy* (t>^)- Hoes not this almoet Bu^e^t tb&twe are dealing with a con- 
so ious geographical p^araplitsae 7 
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have taken concrete form in the diseased megalomania of 
'him that had the Legion.' And if the tale came from 
Grerasa, we have an explanation why the action is supposed 
to occur in the * country of the Gerasenes.' 
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Some Illustrations of New Testament Usage 
from Greek Inscriptions of Asia Minor 



WILLIAM H. p. HATCH 

OXHEBAL TQKOLOOICAL SBSOMABT, KEW TOBK 

IN 1884-1885 Dr. J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, now of Cornell 
UniverBity, made two epigraph ical and geographical 
journeys in Asia Minor. Many valuable inscriptioua were 
discovered and copied, and these were published later in 
volumes ii and iii of the Papers of the American School of 
Clasncal Studies at Afhen^^^ The most important of these 
inscriptions for the student of the New Testament is doubt- 
leas the one given in voL iii, no. 242, which settles defi- 
nitely the location of Lystra. But there are other matters 
of interest and value for the interpretation of the New 
Testament to be learned from this collection of inscrip- 
tions, and it is to these that I would caU attention in the 
following pages. 

The age of the inscriptions cannot always be accurately 
determined. However, most of those mentioned in this 
article belong undoubtedly to the Imperial Period, and it is 
probable that they all do. Certainly none are earlier than 
the Roman Period (ie* after 133 bx., when Attalus III., 
the laat king of Pergamus, died and his territory fell to the 
Romans). Whenever a closer determination of date in 
possible, it has been given, 

I 

This word occurs several times in the LXX and often in 
the New Testament, and according to the older scholars it 

1 Boston : Damrell and Upbam, 18SS. 
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is a strictly biblical and ecclesiastieal word,^ Thayer, how- 
ever, refers to a passage of Philo* in which ayd^n-Tj is used of 
love of God in contradistinction to fear of God. Since Philo 
is here not directly dependent on the LXX, it is clear that 
a^^aTTTf must have been known to extra-biblical Hellenistic 
Greek.* This reference to Philo'a use of aydfrij was pre- 
viously noted in the sixth edition of Liddell and Scott's 
Greek Lexicon (1869). Deiesmann formerly believed that 
he had found another instance of the word in an Egyptian 
papyrus of the second century B-C.;^ but on a more careful 
examination of the passage the true reading was discerned 
to be Tapaxv^' This example therefore had to be with- 
drawn.** Doiasmanu also refers to a scholium on Thuc. 
2. 51. 5, in which the words <f>t\av0pmirui'> teal aydini^ stand 
as a gloss on aperyjsJ But, as he himself admits, this case 
has little weight in determining the question, because we do 
not know in what age the scholiast Uved^ or whether he may 
not have been a Christian, Thumb maintains that aydirij 
should not be regarded as " Jewish Greek," but he gives no 
references to it from Hellenistic sources.^ Moulton and 
Milligan'a list of lexical illustrations from the papyri does 
not contain the word." 

However, aydirfi occurs once in an inscription from Asia 
Minor^ FAS^^ ii. 57 (Tefeny, in Pisidia): wiirfu S* tk 
kyd\Tnf\y ae (fnXofifuihrj^ *A^poS€tT7j. The inscription is 
slightly mutilated^ as is here indicated, but the restoration 
is certain. Unfortunately it is impossible to determine the 
date accurately, but from the shape of the letters the inscrip- 



* Cf. Grimm-Thayer, Greek-EngUih Lexicotk of the ^Tew Testament, *.v,, 
ai}d tlie authorities there cited ; &nd Crenaer, BibUsch-iheotogUche* W^rt$r^ 

» Quod Deus Imviut. $ U (1. 283). 

* Cf. Deifismann, iVettfi Bibd^Audien^ p. 27 (Eng, tr., p. 199). 

* Cf. fd, BibHsiudien, p. 80. 

» Cf. id., Xette BlbcIMudien, p. 26 f. (Eng. tr., p. 108 f,). 
T Cf, id., Neue Bibelstudien, p, 28 (Eng. tr,, p. 200). 

* Cf , Thumb, Die griechiache Sprache, pp. 182 and 185, 

* Cf. The Expositor, January, 1908, p. 61 f. 

^ Le. lepers of the American SqHqqI of Oiaaiml Studiet otA^ens. 
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tion may safely be assigned to the ImperLal Period, There 
can here be no question of LXX or New Testament influence 
in the choiee of the word, for it occurs in a notoriously 
heathen context. The inscription gires the mantic sig- fl 
nificance of various throws of the dice,^ Moreover, the 
mention of Aphrodite, with the Homeric epithet <fiiXoftfi€tBi^^ 
indicates the kind of ayamj intended. It is clear therefore 
that this word is not confined to biblical and ecclesiastical 
writers or used only in a religioua sense. It was a general 
word for love in the Hellenistic Period. 






This verb used in a moral sense, meaning to conduct or he^ 
ham oneself^ occurs several times in the New Testament '^ 
and is commnnly compared with the analogous use of the 
Hebrew '^rt.^ However, in order to explain the usage, 
it is not necessary to have recourse to the Hebrew idiom. ■ 
Deissmann has brought together no less than seven in- 
stances of the moral sense of avaarpet^ofjuu found in Greek 
inscriptions which date from the middle of the second cen- ■ 
turj B.c, onwards.^* To these cases should be added the 
following: PAS^ iii. 73 (Dnlgerler, ancient Artanada, in 
CiHeia; Imperial Period): dyv£k avaoTfia<f>4vTa\ id, iii, 
423 (Kara Baulo, in Pisidia ; probably Imperial Period): 
apaarpatp^vTOi . . , fLeyaXowpew^ fcal euo-j^ij^'wo*?. 

Deissmann calls attention to the significance of Thayer's 
references to Xenophon, Anah, % 5. 14 and Polybius 1. 9. 7; 
74. 13 J 86. 5, etc, which are not noted in the third edition 
of Wilke'a Clavu. Some of these references were previously 
given in the sixth edition of Liddell and Scott's 0-reek 
Le3^c(yn (1869). Wendland refers also to the index in 

11 Dice-throwing with a mantic purpose was much practtsed In sonthem 
Asia Minor. SlmUar inncriptions are j^ven m PAS<, iii. 330-^^42 ■ BermeSt 10 
(1S76), p, 193 f.j and Kaibel, Epigramvuata Graeca, 1038, 

13 Cf. 2 Cor. X u; Eph. 2 »; 1 Pel. 1 it ; 2 Fet- 2 w ; Heb. 10 b j 1» "i 
1 Tim. 3 14. 

" Cf . Grimm-Thayer, g.v, 

^ (^ D«iastii&&n, BibeMndieHt p. 63 (Eng. tr., p. 86) ; id-t ^«u« Bib^~ 
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Schenld's edition of Epictetufi and to Yierecks 
QraecuB, p. 75,^ 

In the Hellenistic Period evax^fJtenv was used in the sense 

of hanorable^ a meaning which it did not have In earlier 
times, ^^ In Mk. 15 43 and Acts 13 eo 17 12 we have the 
word in the later sense, though elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment the earlier meaning of comely or uemly prevails, 
Grimm-Thayer refers to Josephus, De Vita Suu 9 and Plu- 
tarch, Paralld. Graee, et Rom. 15. 809 C. Other instances 
of the later sense are the following: PAS^ ii. 17 (Makuf, 
ancient Heraclea, in Caria; Imperial Period): [^]a twv 
eu7CW(r[TaT](Bi^ Koi ey<r;^f?^i'e [t] ardJv «7ro 'irpQ'^QpmP ^ovXevrmv 
(of, Mk, 15 43 'Icod-^t^ ctTTO 'ApifUtOaCa^, ^vtrx^p^p ^ovXevn^y-, 
id. iii. 181 (Zengibar Kaleiji, ancient Palaea Isaura^ in 
laauria ; Imperial Period) : c« irpoySvoiv [ctJ] er;^ij/Aova ; id. iii. 
402 (Kara Bjiulo» in Piaidia; probably Imperial Period); 
dtfSpa cva-xv^opai id, 408 (same place; Imperial Period}; 

In like manner the adverb evirx^fiovQ^ is used in the sense 
oihonoraUy: PASy iii. 423 (Kara Baulo, in Pisidia ; prob- 
ably Imperial Period); avatTTpafPrnnai , . . fteyaXoTrpeTrm 
/cai cpo-;^Tj^'waf , In the New Testament, however, evax^if^^^f^ 
occurs only in the sense of deceftiily* 

'H7e^eoi/ is sometimes used in the New Testament of the leg- 

atus AuffuMi^ or governor of a Roman province. ^"^ Grimm- 
Thayer so interprets the word in these passages, but gives 
no references to extra-biblical sources. In Hellenistic Greek 
^€/ioiv had a wide range of application, standing for the 
official titles princups, imperator^ procurator ^ and legatvM 

** Ct WendUnd in Dmtschi>. LUteratttrzeitung^ 1896, col. 002 (cited by 
Beiaunann, Neuf Bibelstudien, p. 22^ il 2 (£ng. tr.,p. 1@4, a. 2), 
» Cf. Phryn., p. 333 (Lobeck). 
» Cf . Mt. 10 le ; Mk, 13 9 ; Lk. 21 u ; 1 Tet. 2 li. 
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A'mfuBtiJ^ The following inscription illustrates the me of 
^yifjuap for a legatU9 Augusti: PAS^ iii. 4 (Mut, ancient 
Claudiopolis, in Cilicia) : [e7ri/*eXij^AT-o? tov] ic[y ?]/j^ov 
^yepLovoft^ If the reatoratiou of Sterrett id correct, the inscrip- 
tion belongs to the years 198-211 a,d. During the reign of 
Hadrian Cilicia was an imjjerial province, and it continued 
as such until the Turkish conquest iu the eleventh century » 
Hence, the xvpioM rfyefimv here mentioned was the hgutm 
A\igu8ti of Cilicia. 

The adjective teupiaxtk^ which occurs in 1 Cor. 11 20 and 
Rev. 1 10, ia often said to be a biblical and ecclesiastical 
word,^^ Jiilieher formerly thought that it was coined by 
St. Paul.*^ Cremer, however, probably following Stephauus,** 
notes the extra-biblical uae,^ and Liddell and Scott cite in- 
Bcriptioua in which it ia applied to the imperial treasury.*^ 
Moreover, Deissmann mentions no less than nine cases of 
the word in the sense o£ imperial found in insoriptious and 
papyri.^ The earliest of his examples is from Egypt and 
dates from the year 68 a,d. In the following inscriptions, 
which of course belong to the period of the Empire, xvpiaKik 
means imperial: PAS^ ii. 14 (Makuf, ancient Heraclea, in 
Caria): aworia-et r^ xvptax^ [<^]^je^j id, ii. 21 (same 
place): a7ro[T]€wr€i [t]^ tcvpiaK^ <t>(<rt£i^,^ 

Kvpiaxdfi occurs also as a proper name; PAS^ ii. 80 
(Isparta, in Pisidia) ; id, iii. 465 (Balyat, ancient Seleucia 

^ Cf. Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter^ p. 141 ; and Hahn, Bom und 
Momamamm, pp. 117, 2&9» 200. 

» Cf. Grimm-Thayer, a,ff. 

» Cf. JtiHcber, EinltUung in da* Neue Tettamtnt 1 », p. 31. TUis opin- 
ion ia not expreastsd iu the 3. and 4. (1901) and 5. and 6. (1906) editions, 

« Cf. Deiaamann, Neue BiUietudU^Uf p. 44 (EDg. tr., p. 217). 

«Ct Crerner', p.Q2B, 

■■ Cf. Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon'', s.u. 

»* Cf. Deissmann, JVeue mbelMudlen, p. 44 1 (Eng. tr., p. 217 f.) and JVew 
Liffht on the JVeie Tettament^ p. 82. Two of these were noted pnTioualj in 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon^, 

^ In PAS, ii. 204 C^oiii&i ancient Iconimn, in Lycaonia) Dr. Sterrett 
reatorea t^ Kvptax^ 4>tffKip, Though not without analogy, this is ptua conjeo- 
tore, and for that reasoa the inacription ia not included hetie. 
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Sidem, in Lycaotim), The^ mscriptioiis are both ChrlstiaQ 
and probably belong to the year 450 a.d. 

In Acta 25 2a Kvpto^ is used by Festus as a designation of 

tlie Roman emperor, and is equivalent to the Li\tiu domi- 

n«*.^ Tliis title was disclaimed by Augustus and Tiberius 

as a reproach and insult,*? because it was felt to be out of 

keeping for the head of a government in which republican 

traditions still persisted. Caligula, however, desired to be 

cmlled dominua^^ and Domitian also was fond of the title.^ 

Thus* in course of time dominui became established as a 

xegular epithet of the emperor. However, there is evidence 

tiom inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca she wing that in the 

!East KvptQt was used as a designation of the emperor even in 

Ihe time of Tiberius and Claudius, and that it was com- 

monly so employed in the reign of Nero.** The following 

instances of Kvptm as a title of the emperor are found in 

inscriptions from Asia Minor: PAS, ii. 5 (Ali Agha 

Tchif tlik, in Caria. It is impossible to determine the reign) : 

Tov Kupiov \av\TQKpdjop<t^ \ id. ii, 13 (Kara Hissar, in Oaria. 

The reign is uncertain): tqv fcvp^ou K[a^CTpo?]; id. ii. 32 

(Karayuk Bazar, in Pisidia. The inscription bel{>ng3 to the 

years 292-805 a,d.)- [tJoIy [«u/)/]oi? ^fit^v avrQKpdTo\_^p'\a'iv, 

An interesting parallel to this use of /cvpio^ occurs in an 

Aramaic inscription from Palmyra of the third century after 

Christ, in which the Roman emperor is called )1fi ^sp.^^ 

Kvpidt like its equivalents in other languages, had a wide 
range of application, because it denoted supreme authority 
in different spheres. Hence, it was equally applicable to 

*■ On this title of the emperor cf. Mommaen, BSmisches Staaisrecht% 11. 
p. 737 f . 

»» Ct Ovid, Fast. 2. 142; Saet*, Aug. 63; Tac, Ann. 2. 87; Suet, Tib. 27. 

» Cf. Victor, Caes, 3. 12. 

» Cf. Suet,, D<fm. 13. 

»CL Deisamann* .Veio Li^ht on the New Te^iament, p. 801; Grenfell 
and Hunt, The Oxyrbynchua Papyri^ 37, 1. 6 (Clttudiua) ; Wilcken, Griech- 
Uehe Ostraka aua Aeffypteii und Nubien, 1038 (Claudlua), ld-19» 410, 413- 
420, etc. (Nero). 

•1 Cf. Caa© in JBL, iivi (1007), p. 15fi. 
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the Romaa emperor and to Clirigt — to the former aa exei 
cbing the highest civil power and to the latter as the su- 
preme authority in the realm of the spirit. ■ 

The substantive fo^tKife, referring to an interpreter and 
teacher of the Mosiiic law, is found several times in the New 
Testament ® ; and in the general sense of a lawyer it occurs 
in the later literature and in inscriptions*® Grimm-Thayer, 
however, gives no extra- biblical references to the occurrence 
of the word either with the specific meaning of ont learned 
in the Mosaic law or in the general sense of a lawyer. An 
example of the latter is preserved in an inscription from 
Asia Minor: PASy ii. 137 (Yalowadj, ancient Antiochia 
Pisidiae, in Phrygia; probably Imperial Period); A. MaXi^ 

This word, which is a common Hellenistic representative 
of the Latin sexUrim^ occurs only once in the New Testa- 
ment,® In Mk. 7 i it is used of poU or ewer^ without any 
reference to a definite measure. But in the primary sense 
of a sextariuA it is found in the followiag inscription from 
Asia Minor: PA8<, U. A%hig (Karamanlii, in Phrygia; Im- 
perial Period) : \jE\KaiQV feo^Tfl^) £"',.. iXaiov f[^]ffTa5 f; 
td. ii. 49 (part of the same eippug): oivov ^earwi p'. 

In Acts 12 20 Blastus, an officer of Herod Agrippa, is de- 
scribed as o iirl tqv tcoiriapo^. Though the use of i7r{ in 

" Ct. Mt 22 BS (Burkitt In Snc Bib. 4901 sayi the word is foreign to the 
dicUoD of Matthew and tbioks it k derived trow, Lk. 10 &. But it cannot be 
said to be peculiar to Luke) ; Lk. 7 w; 10 as; 11 is m ca ; 14 s ; Tit. 3 ii> 

■* Cf, Pint, Sulla 36 ; i<f,» Quaei. B<>m. 30, 271 E (cited by Habn, Som 
und Romanismm^ p. 224, n. 6) ; CJG, 27d7 and 2T8g (both fi^m Caria ; cited 
in Llddell and Scott's Lexicon t, 8,v.}. 

•* Por references to literary sotircos cf. Grimm-Thayer's Lexicon^ a,v.i aad 
Liddelland ScotVa Ltzicon't t.fl. See also Hahn, Mom und RomanUmut^ 
pp. 108, 238, 253» 254, 257, 262. 

u In Mk, T e the clause in wbich it is ooutalned h omitted by MBL&, etc., 
and ia evidently ei scribal error. 
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oMcial titles to denote the sphere of authority is not un- 
common*; yet, so far as the present writer is aware, thia 
particular expression has not been found elsewhere. It 
occurs^ however, in an inscription from Asia Minor: PAS^ 
ii. S (Kavakavak, in C aria ; reign of Hadrian): rhv hr\ tov 
[jt]o[tT]a>t/[o?]. The inscription is somewhat mutilated^ but 
the reading given is highly probable. 

In Acts 13 9 the Apostle to the Gentiles is called lanKm o 
ifal Tiavkm. Heretofore he has been designated SauXo? In 

every case, but hereafter the writer always uses the Latin 
name IlaDXo;, It is not, however, my purpose to discuss 
the reason for this change or its possible significance.^ I am 
concerned only with the expression 6 xat as a formula \m&A 
with double names. 

Abundant evidence has been adduced to show that o teat 
with such names was common in the Hellenistic Period.^ 
In many cases these double names are bilingual, but some- 
times the two parts belong to the same language*® The 
earliest example from an epigraphic source yet cited occura 
in an inscription dating from the reign of AntiochuiS Epiph- 
anes (drea 175 B.c.)j** but in a fragment of Ctesiaa, who 
flourished about 400 B.C., Dr. Stearns has found an instance 
of tliis elliptical o xaiM This case is especially interesting^ 
because it shows that a common Hellenistic idiom had made 
its appearance during the Classical Period of Greek litera- 
ture, whereas it has generally been supposed that this nsag9 
was confined to the later language. It may not be inappro- 

• Ct Grimm-^Thayer'a Lexicon^ *.«, hrl A^ i. L d; Uddell and Scott'a 
L^imn'^^ s.v. hrl A^ ilU Ij and DelsBtnann, Bibfhtudienf p. 174 L (Eng. tr», 

p.B06f.)- 

" Cf, Ramsay, St, Paul the Travellftr, p. 81 1 

*^ Cf. Wetstein, Novum Testamenmnt^ ad foe; Scbmld, AuidatmUt Hi, 
p. 338 ; Deisemann, BibeUtitdim, p, 181 f. (Eng- tr., p. 313 L). 

»9Cf. PAS, ill. 253 {Uerpwytv ry kaI 'A^rwrfy), 375 (ZwriwC toD xal 
'^ftau and IlixriAujfCiOf A Ka.1 A6^*tiHf)f 623 ('AXc^fS^du tuQ xai * Apr^ftbiwot)* 

« Cf. Schmid, op. ciL, lii. p. 338. 

*i Cf. Steams in JBL^ xix. (1900)^ P- 63- Dr. Deiasmann's earliest liter- 
ary examples are from JoaeplLUB; ct Bibdatudieni p. 18:2 (Eng. tr., p. 314). 
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priate to add to the instances already collected the folio wing 
cases of S jca/ with double names : PAS^ ii. ^5^ 1% 187, 352 ; 
id. iii. 2, 22, 160, 253, 336, 364, 375 bis, 417, 480, 528, 612, 
623, 637, 642. All these inscriptions except the last two 
were found in the southern half of A8ia Minor, Nos. 637 
and 642 are from Palmyra, but they are cited here because 
they are included in Sterrett's collection. 

In a Latin inecription found at Regium Mium in 
Bruttium o Ka{ appears as o cae: D. M. FABIA SPERATA 
SALLVSTIS ACATHOCLES O CAE RODIOS ATOIC ETTOH- 
CAN,*3 Xhe use of qui et ia this sense is not uncommon.^ 

Thia word is found several times in the synoptic gospels, 
but it does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament. 
According to Phrynichus it was not used by the earlier 
Greeks,** and the first occurrence of the word in the ex* 
tant literature seems to be in the comic poet Alexis, who 
flourished about the middle of the fourth century BX.*^ 
Grimra-Thayer refers also to Josephus, e. Ap. 2. 11. 3, Plu- 
tarch, Quuea* Horn, 30, 271 E, and Ignatius, ad Eph* 6. 
Another instance of oinroSctrjronjv in an inscription from Asia 
Minor is worthy of mention : PAS^ iii. 150 (Ashagha 
Eshenler, in Isauria; Imperial Period): vlois tow oU^t- 
fieo'7r[dTa]f» 

Deissmann notes the pleonastic use of KaC after ^*€Ta in 
PhiL 4 3, to which he has found a parallel in an Egyptian 
papyrus.** Blass had previously called attention to the 
similar avv xal in Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. %^ i,*'' and Deissmann 
gives several cases of this expression from the papyri,*^ Siw 

" CL CIL, I, 11, CAE RODIOS, fifcC- = 4 cai "PMiAf ainoh hroliftraw, 

" CL Schmidt op. fit., iii. p. 338. 

" Cf. rhryn., p. 373 (Lobeek). 

" Gf. Alexia, Frag. 225 (Kock), cited by Grimm-Thayer. 

** Cf. Deiflamann, Bihelstudien, p. 68, a, 2 (Eng. tr., p. 64, &. 2) ; Neve 
Bibemtidien, p. fiS (Eng. tr., p. 265 L). 

*^Cf. Blaas, Grammatik da ntut^MtamentlicMn Griechisch^ p. 267 (EBg, 
tr,, p. 203). 

* Ci. Deisaauuin, JVene Bibtiatudien, p, 03 (Eng. tr., p. 260). 
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ctt/ occurs also in an inscription from Asia Minor : PAS^ iii, 
612 (east of Ilitis, in Plirygia; probably Imperial Period); 
avp teal r^ dv^pl avr^. 

In tte gospel of St. John the inscription which Pilate 
placed upon the cross is called rhXo^,^ In illustration of 
this usage Grim in -Thayer refers to Ev, Nic. 10. 1, which, 
however, is evidently dependent upon the passage in the 
Fourth Gospel, No additional references are given j but 
the word is not uncommon in the Hellenistic Period.®* 
Titulus, from which t^tXo? is derived, was the regular word 
in Latin for the placard giving the charge or oEFense on 
account of which a person suffered punishment.^^ But it 
was also used of an epitaph,** and it may not be inappropri- 
ate to note that rfrXo? occurs with this meaning in the fol- 
lowing inscriptions from Asia Minor: PAS, ii. 193 (Konia, 
ancient Iconium, in Lycaonia): avecrr'^trapkcp ^mtrre^ eavrot^ 
rhv titXov ; id* ii. 200 (same place) : rhXov i{v)waUi ; id, ii. 
215 (same place): aP€<rTij(Tafi€v rov tCtXov toutov; id, li. 236 
(same place) t£tXoj/ €aTT}ir[ai']. In PAS, ii, 212, another 
inscription from Iconium, Sterrett restores t(tXov. It is 
worthy of note that all of these inscriptions were found at 
Iconium and date probably from the Imperial Period, most 
of them marking the graves of Christiana. 

This word sometimes appears in the neuter form t^ 
rirXov ; ^ but in the Fourth Gospel and in the inscriptions 
mentioned above, wherever the gender is determinable, the 
word is masculine. 

The metaphorical use of vi<fe with a genitive in such 
expressions as vim rij^ ^aa-iXeia^ and v/o^ roO tpartk is com- 
mon in the New Testament, and is rightly explained as a 

*' JD- 19 1ft ao. 

*> CI Hfthn, Eom und MomanUmus^ p, 122. 

« Cf, Suet., Califf, 82 ; Horn. 10, See Hahn, cp. ciL-, p, 122. 

*s Cf. Snv,, Sat. 6. 230 ; Flin., Ep. «. 10. S ; 0. 10. S. 

w a, CIG, 8621 (Taurian Chersoneao). 
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Semitism,** p is Bimilarly used in the Old Testament. 
But on tlie otlier hand^ as Deiasmann and Thumb have 
8hown,^ it is certainly incorrect to assume that this use of 
vtcfe was unknown in Greek-speaking circles. The following 
epithets are found in the elevated style which appears on 
coins and in some inscriptions:^ uw t^9 ytpovaia^^ vw t^« _ 
TToXcQW, vlbii rov ^rffiov^ vm *Ai^po5t<rt^o»v, etc.*^ Tto? TroX€(»9 I 
occurs in the following inscriptions from Asia Minor : PAS^ 
iu 2 (Kiosk, in Caria; reign of Nero);^ id. iii. 405, 409, 
417, 420, 421 bis (all from Kara Baulo, in Pisidia ; Imperial 
Period). In PAS^ iii. 422, another inscription from the 
same place and of the Imperial Period, Sterrett restores wo? 
froKetas on the analogy of the preceding* 

The similar expression Bv^drrip TrJXctw is found once: 
PAS, iii. 612 (east of Uiaa, in Phrygia ; probably Imperial 
Period). 

Of course the metaphorical use of vtd<t by the writers of 
the New Testament wa6 in no way conditioned by the figura- 
tive application of the word in Greek-speaking communities. 
But the. latter may have modified the impression produced 
by the New Testament expression when it was first heard 
or seen by the converts of Asia Minor. It would probably 
have seemed to them less striking than it does to us. 

** Cf. Grlmm-Thajer, #.u. ; Cremer*. p. 1(63 f. ; Blass, Qrntnmatik dea 
neuUstamtntHchen Griechiacht P- W (Eng. tr.^ p, 951)- 

« Cf. Deis9mann» Bibditudien, p. 161 f, (Eog. tr„ p. 161 f.) ; Thumb, 
Die griechische SprachCt p. 121^ 'Diuinb notes the occurrence of vlbtSatdrov 
In Hellenistic Gfeek, 

** Cf, Le Bas H WaddlngtOD, InKriptions grecques et la tines recueillies en 
Of hit tt fn Asie Mineure^ Iii. 2, p. 26 ^ Paton and Hicks, The Inscriptions of 
Co»t p. 125 f,; cited by DeLsamftnn, BfdfJatuiien, p. 16d (Eng. tr., p. l&G). 

*T Delsamann, following W- Scbulze, refers to the use of i/lAt rdxvf by the 
tragedians (of. Deissmann, Bible Studies^ p. 100 — not in German edition). 
The analogoUB erprftflsion watt ttJi nJxijf occurs once in both Sophoclee 
and Euripidea (cf. Soph.* O.T. 1080 and Eur., Prag^ 079 Nauck) ; but the 
present writef has not been able to find an Instance of ulit t^x^ ^ Greek 
tragedy, 

» Slerrett says (PAS^ IL p, C) : " Mr. Waddlngton places this inscription 
In the la^ yeais of Nero's leign, about 54 a,d,; cf. bis commentary in 
Voyage ArchioloffiqKei 900 a,** The wotda of the French savant are *^*daiis 
tes premieres ann^s du rfegne de N^ron J* 
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There are a number of New Testament names in this col- 
lection of inscriptions, and some of them are worthy of 
mention. The inscriptions in which they occur are prob- 
acy all of the Imperial Period. 

PA)S^ iL 397 (Caria), This inscription contains the 
Doric nominative 'ATreXXav and genitive *Aire\Xa. The 
*ATr€Wa? here mentioned was a trihunus militum in the hffio 
Jll Oifrenaica^ which served in the campaign of Vespasian 
against the Jews in 69 a.d. and later with Trajan in the 
East.«> 

PAS, iii. 482, 608, 694 (Pisidia and Phrygia). In all 
these cases the name appears in the form *A<f>{a — a spelling 
which Bishop Lightfoot ascribes to the carelessness of the 
stonecutters.^ 

FAS, iii. 375 (Phrygia). The genitive 'E7^a</^/oSSo?» like 
'ATTird^aT, TlaTrrraBo^, etc.» is found here; whereas in the 
Hew Testament the form 'Ewaippa only is used.*^ 



e^tXm 



PAS, ii. 188 (Isauria). 



Kv)»t« 



In 2 Jn. 1. 5 KvpCa may be a proper name, though it is 

now generally understood figuratively of a community of 
Christians.^ The name» however, is not uncommon in the 

»Cf. Lightfoot, St. PrntPs Epistle to the Philippians^ p. 174. 
** Cf. Egbert, Introdttction to the JStttdt/ of Latin Inscriptions, p. 408. 
« Cf. Lightfoot, St. PauVs Epistles to the Colossians and to Philejnon^ 
p. 306 f.; Zahn, Einleitung in das New TeMtament'j I p. 326. 
M Cf. Lightfoot, ColoBsinns^, p. 309 f. 
w CL ZAhn, op. cit,y I. p. 325, 
•* CoM 1 (no variant readinga). 
« Jaiicher, Einleilung in das Neue TeAtametU^ ", p. 210 (Eng. tr., p, 250), 
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time of the Empire, several instances having been noted by 
Liicke.** To these should be added the following: PAS^ 
ii. 159; id, iu. 23T, 326,«7 657, 564 (Phrygia, Isauria, 
Lycaonia). 

•OHio%|iot« 
PAS, ii. 39, 42, 47, 74, 84, 196 ; id. iii. 168, 170, 216 (?), 
866 Ub, 376(?), 476 his, 482, 603(?) (Phrygia, Pisidia, 
Lycaonia, Isauria). The feminine fonn *Ovrfa{fj,ff occurs 
once: id. iii. 483 (Pisidia). 

PAS, ii. 23, 24 (Caria). 

Tp6^i|tot 

PAS, ii. 38,»41, 43,» 72 ; id. iii. 6 (?),489, 536 (Phrygia, 
Pisidia, Cilicia). 

** Cf. Lttcke, Comtnentar Uber die Schriften des Evangelitten Johannes, 
iU. p. 263 f. See also Pape, WSrterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen*, 
9.V., where CIG, 6060 (place uncertain), is cited. 

^ The form of the name is here Kvplri, 

« Cf. Lightfoot, Colo88iana\ p. 810 f.; Zahn, op. eU., i. p. 826. 

M The name is here spelled Tp6wiiiot. 
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On the Beading D^fin T5, 2 Sam. 12 27 



OBOBGE A. BARTON 



SO^fE months ago in making a studj of the history of 
Kabbah AmmoQ (^Amman)^ I was struck with the pecul- 
iar text of 2 Sam, 12 m-2H, It runs in R.V. as follows: 
"26 Now Joab fought against Kabbah of the children of Am- 
nion and took the royal city (T^DwIHn *l^!?). 2r And Joab sent 
messengers to David^ and said, I have fought against Rab- 
bahj yea, I have taken the city of waters. 28 Novr therefore 
gather the rest of the people together, and encamp against 
the city, and take it j lest I take the city, and it be called 
after my name." 

It appears from thia that Joab captured a *' royal city," 
and that that city was identical with a " city of waters," but 
that this royal city was not the chief town at Kabbah, and 
was more easily taken than the real citadel — all of which 
seems strange. Why should the king Uve in any position 
except the moat secure one ? If there was a " city of waters '* 
distinct from the Ammonite city, which was situated on the 
hill to the left of the modern Wady Amman, where was it 
situated ? Down in the valley by the Jabbok ? If so» ita 
capture would not be difficult, and Joab would not have 
had much fighting to do to take it. Further, it does not 
appear how the capture of a " city " thus situated would 
have made Joab feel so confident of taking the town itself. 

Kirkpatrick, however, so takes it (^Camhridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges, ad loe,}. He quotes Tristram's Land 
of Israel to show how the wady bends to the north as it 
approaches Amman, broadening out into a valley under the 
hill, and giving it such an abundant supply of water that it 
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might be appropriately called " the city of waters, " The 
taking of this lower city Kirkpatrick supposes cut off the 
water supply from the upper city, and rendered ita fall 
certain. 

Analogy, however, renders it extremely doubtful whether 
in ancient Palestine towns wer6 situated in such valleys, 
and if they were, whether the people ever fortLfied them so 
as to try to defend them from an enemy. Hilltops or the 
ends of ridges were almost invariably chosen as sites for 
cities,^ 

Cheyne (^ExpoBitory Times, ix. pp. 143 ff.) states that Klos- 
termann had proposed to emend the text of vs. 27 to 
Cisn pS. Cheyne, however, rejects this emendation, and 
proposes to emend to DSbfi TT?, and to suppose that Joab 
had taken some outlying shrine of the Ammonite God. 

This emendation is open to all the objections which may 
be urged against the original reading, and is rejected by 
Budde. Budde himself, following Wellhausen, emends 
HDlbDn T? in vs. 26 to B^DH "TV {Samuel in SBOT), but 
keeps the latter. He remarks {Die BUcher Samuel in Marti*s 
Sand'CommentaA ad he.} that it is easy to understand 
that the ''city of waters" was, since Kabbah lies by water, 
the fortification which guarded the spring of Rabbah, 

H, P, Smith {Samuel in the Inter, Crit, Oom.) treats the 
matter in the same way, defining the "city of waters " as 
** apparently a fortification built to protect the fountain which 
still flows at Amman," Where does this fountain flow at 
Amman ? I noted no such spring when there, and can find 
mention of none in the books which describe it. Perhaps 
Professor Smith refers to the Jabbok itself. 

Although it seems to me that greater definiteness in inter- 
pretation than Budde and Smith have reached is attainable, 
they are on the right track as to the historical fact, though 
perhaps another opinion is possible as to the original form 
of the Hebrew text. 

Kabbah in the course of its history underwent two other 
sieges of which we have record. Polybius (v. 71) relates 

1 Cf. Vincent, Canann d'oprhi Ve^hratian ricenUt p, 28, 
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the story of the siege of Rabbah by Antiochus III in 218 b.c. 
He says that Antiochus found the city situated on a hill and 
capable of approach at two points only, that he set attacking 
parties to make breaches in the walla at these points^ which 
they soon did, but that they were unable to accomplish any 
results by their unremitting attacks upon the city, until a 
prisoner revealed to them the underground passage by which 
the besieged were accustomed to descend to fetch water ; 
breaMng into this* they stopped it up with timber and stones 
and everything of that sort, and when this was done the 
garrison surrendered for want of water.* 

Josephus ( Warsy i. 19 fi £f .) relates that Herod the Great 
was sent before 30 B.C. by Antony at Cleopatra's suggestion 
to fight against the Arabians (Nabathasans), that he pro- 
ceeded against Philadelphia, aa Rabbah was then called, that 
he captured a certain fortified post,^ after which the inhab- 
itants of the city were compelled by thirst to come out 
within a few days and surrender to Herod. Josephus in his 
narrative speaks vaguely of the topograph3\ Evidently he 
was not very familiar with the topographical details, but 
there can be little doubt to one familiar with the narrative 
of Polybius that Herod but repeated the tactics of Antio- 
chus, and captured the water source from which the 
besieged could obtain a supply without exposing tbemselvea 
to attack. 

It cannot be vnthout significance that on the three occa- 
sions when the city is known to have been captured, it was 
reduced to submission in exactly the same way. This fact 
makes it probable that the water supply was in each case 
the same, and that the topographical features involved re- 
mained the same from the time of David to that of Herod. 



*The p&saage tous In Greek: crv>«xwt St Karaxuftit^t^ti r^t rAXet^t^ «A 

^i T7)F itSpttaf ol wtiKi0pKotinitfiH, r&Or^* 4»a/l^i|ifiirrtt ivippaiav Vkig xal \i9ait rat 
ravrl t^ TOio^tf yim. t&t£ Si runl^ami ei card. T^r iriXl* StU T^r iyvifiia^ 

* Ub calls it indiSerentlj a ^pt^ptar^ wLich may mean anything from a 
citadel to a watcli-poat, and a x^*^*^/^i & ^^^ paUsade. 
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Can we go a step farther and determine wKat those features 
were? 

Conder, Survey of Emtern Palestine^ p. 34^ describes a 
rock-cut cistern which he discovered near the Kalah^ or old 
city of Rahbah (see his chart opp. p. 24), as follows : 

On the saddle of the hill, outside and immediately north of 
the Kalah, a very fine rock-cut tank was fouud by the Survey 
party. The entrance ia on the norths a rock-cut door 4^ feet 
wide, inside which a very steep slope leads down to the floor of 
the tank. The mouth is about 50 paces (125 feet) north of the 
middle tower in the wall of the Kalah. The tank is 20 to 30 
feet high, and rough steps are cut in the descent from the 
entrancej and on one side is a kind of shoot with a rock-cut 
pai-apet wall, as though for letting in the water. The raaio part 
of the tank is 20 feet wide and 93 feet long, north and south. 
There ia a recesa on the west with an arch-shaped roof, and the 
roof of the main chamber ia rounded like a vault. The corre- 
sponding recesa on the east side is 18 feet wide, 25 feet to the 
back, and on this same side there ia a third recess of about equal 
size* * « . There is a enrious passage just inside the entrance not 
far below the rock surface j it runs in at first eastwards, but 
gradually curves round southwards. It was pursued for 40 feet, 
when it becomes choked. It is 4 feet wide at the entrance, but 
gets gradually narrower and smaller as it goes south. It seemed 
possible that tliis was a secret passage from the interior of the 
Ealah, and may have led to a postern inside the tower above 
mentioned. It seems probable that this tank and passage are 
mentioned by Polybius. 

This cistern, discovered by Conder, fulfills all the necea- 
sary conditions of a water supply such as Polybius describes, 
and such as the details of all three sieges presuppose. The 
underground passage is analogous to that discovered by 
Warren at Jerusalem,* wliich led down from the old city to 
the Virgin's Fountain (Gilion), and to the rock-cut tunnel 
leading to a spring which Macalister has recently discovered 
at Gezer.^ Subsequent maps of Amman mark this cistern, 

* Cf. WajTcn atid Conder'a " Jeniaalem," p. 300, in the Survey of WeHern 

* See Quartfrl^ Statement^ April, 1(H)8, pp. P6-108. A aimilar tunnel 
seema to exist at El-Jib fGilseon), see Schick, Quarterlff Statement^ 18W, 
p. 23, and P6re Yinceut, Quatierlnf Statement^ July, 1008, p. 225. 
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but I have found no description of the underground passage 
in any subsequent writer^ not even in Brunnow and Domas- 
zewski's Promneia Arabia. Dr, Nies informs me that he 
eitamined this passage when at Amman, and is convinced 
that it led to the inside of the wall. As this problem waa 
not in ray mind when at Amman, I regret that I did not 
also inspect it myself. 

That the water supply of the city in case of siege was 
such a structure as that found by Conder seems to me alto- 
gether probable. It was evidently not on the south side of 
the city, nor did the secret passage lead down to the Jabbok, 
because a besieging party would be sure to look for such a 
place on that side, where it would be difficult to conceal it^ 
and because in the valle}- it would be easy to take, Antiochus 
aever suspected its existence apparently until it was revealed 
to hira by captives. In the time of Herod it was guarded 
by a small fort, palisade, or tower, as pointed out above. 
Such a structure, if it existed in the days of David, might 
possibly be called D''an T5, as Budde and Smith suppose, for 

2 KgH. 17 9= 18 8 :-i:i:3a Tmr Dni:i3 h'^iisn anns-SM — 

" in all their cities, from the tower of the watchmen to the 
fenced city" — shows that the word T^P might be applied 
to the *Hower of w^atchmen," and so might apply to the 
tfipQvpiov or j(apdxQ}fi>a of Josephus, We have no assurance 
that such a fortification existed there then, however. It cer- 
tainly did not in the time of Antiochus, for he never 
dreamed of such a water supply until captives revealed it to 
hira. 

It is clear, however, that Klostermann'a reading p5 b to 
be rejected, if Conder'a cistern was the water supply in 
question, for the word pS, while applied to a spring or a 
well, is never, bo far as I know, applied to a rock-cut 
cistern. 

The readings of the versions do not afford much help. 
The LXX had before them the same text as the Massoretes, 
for they read t^i* irdkiv rmv bhdrwp in vs. 27, and rr^v wokiv 
r?}? ffaa-ik^tav in vs. 30. Jerome had the same reading, 
translating urbs aquarnm in vs. 27, and urhem tegiam m 
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VS. ae. The Sjriac and Targum on the other hand read 
« royal city " (UaA^v? \&^^ and KJID^D D'np) both in vs. ae | 
and vs. 27. ■ 

There is undoubtedly much to be Baid for the text as read 
by Wellhauaen, Budde, and Smith. It would apply to such 
a fortification as Herod found there^ if we suppose with them 
that the Massoretic text of va. 20 had undergone corruption. 

If we may suppose that the structure discovered by Con- 
der was the cistern which gave rise to all these readings, 
however, there is another possibility. That structure liad 
an arched roof. If it had such a roof in the time of David, M 
as it had evidently in the time of Antiochus, it may not " 
then have had even a palisade to defend it. The most com- 
mon word for such a cistern in the O.T. is HS'IB, which the I 
Siloam inscription uses of the pool of Siloam^ which 2 Sam. 
4 12 applies to the pool in Hebron, 2 Sam. 2 13 to one in 
GibeoUf 1 Kgs. 22 38 to one in Samaria, and Cant. 7 5 to one ■ 
in Heshbon* while it occurs often elsewhere, as in Neh. 2 u 
and EccL 2 fi* I would suggest that the original reading 
both in vfls. 26 and 27 may have been Q^&H rpHS, and that 
partly through the fading of letters in an early copy, and 
perhaps through a metathesis wliich brought the D nearer 
the end of the word^ this was corrupted in vs, as to *1T? 
n3170n. This suggestion has the advantage over D^OH *1^y 
of affording an original reading nearly of the length of the 
present corrupt text. It is difficult to understand how 
O^ttn alone should be lengthened to HSDiin. If such was 
the history of vs. ae, one can easily understand how fO^S 
might be changed to *1^5 in the following verse to correspond 
to the preceding, even if no bad writing contributed to 
the result. The possibilities between this and the reading 
Cfin 1^5 in both passages seem to me very evenly balanced, 
however, and the emendation is put forth as a tentative sug- 
gestion. The reading *1^ has all the advantage of Ms. 
authority, the other being wholly conjectural. If the cistern 
had a small fortification, as in Herod's time, the reading 
^l'^ would be fitting ; if it were roofed, as in the time of An- 
tiochus, our emendation would find somewhat more support. 
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Notes on the Red Heifer 

HENKY PRESEEVED SMITH 

MKJlHTII'I.S THKOIiOOICAI, SXlCnfABT 



IT has already been pointed out by Professor Bewer ^ that 
the rite of the red heifer described in Niim» 19 is an 
ancient sacrifice to the dead. I wish to supplement his 
argument by giving some details which are explicable only 
on bis hj-pothesis. He notes the red color of the victim, 
parallel to the red color of offerings to chthonic divinitiea 
among the Greeks. The appropriation of red to the de* 
parted ia^ however, much more widespread * than would be 
indicated by this single instance. 

The sex of the victim is as significant aa the color^ for 
female victims were usually chosen for the dead. The 
Mishna requires that the red cow of our text be unap- 
proached by the male, and we are reminded that Ulysses 
vows to sacrifice a barren cow to the shade of Tiresias-* 

The most remarkable thing about the red heifer is that 
the blood was not brought into the sanctuary. We remem- 
ber at once that the giving of the blood to the shades to 
placate, revivify, or nourish them is the important thing 
in the rites of the dead. Moreover, the offerings to the 
dead are wholly consumed, usually on the ground, as seems 
to have been the case with the heifer. 

The place of the sacrifice is significant. The law directs 
that it be without the camp in such a position that the 
blood can be sprinkled toward the face of the sanctuary. 

I JBL, xxiT. pp, 41-44. 

^ See ftn article ** Rot und Tot," in the Archiv /Ur BcHsHt^nmBissenKhc^/t^ 
laL pp, 1 ff. 

> Cited by HobdGf Piy«Ae, p. 54j cf. Cliant«ple de !& Sauasaye, Beligiont- 
ffe*chicht€, il p. 23d. 
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But the sanctuary in the mind of the Levitical writers is 

the temple of Jerusalem, Their intent* therefore, h that 
the rite be performed on the Mount of Olives. The Talmud 
speciGcally asserts that this was the locality.* But the 
Mount of Olives has alwaj's been the chief burial place of 
Jerusalem, The ancient sepulchres there are evidence that 
this was the case in ancient times as it is the case now. ■ 
This would be exactly the place for a sacrifice to the dead. 
And it is noteworthy that the Greek text of our passage ex- 
plicitly directs that the cow shall be brought to a clean plctcB^ 
and the Hebrew commands that the ashes be laid up in a 
clean place. The emphasis laid upon this shows that the 
place was one liable to contamination, even if we do not take 
the phrase here as an euphemism.^ The Talmud tells us 
that a bridge was built from the Temple to the place of 
burning and on this the heifer and her train made their 
progress. This is because of the casuistic theory that the 
taboo of a sepulchre did not infect one who was separated 
from it by an air space j that is^ who passed over it by an 
arch or vault. This arrangement indicates again the nature 
of the place at which the rite was performed. 

The Mishna^ relates that the pyre on which the heifar 
was burnt was made in the form of a towei' with a window 
in it looking toward the Temple. Now in Arab antiquity a 
tent or booth was erected over the grave, primarily as a 
residence of the soul while it lingered near the body, and, 
as a secondary consideration, for the convenience of the 
mouraeraJ At the end of the period it would be natural to 
burn such a structure, both because it was taboo and because 
it would be conveyed by the burning to the world of spirits 
where it might be useful to the dejmrted. It does not seem 
extravagant to see in the pyre described in the Mishna the 
survival of this early booth. 

The cedar wood, scarlet stuff, and hyssop, which are to be 

* Middoth, I. 3. 

* Ab was sng^eated by Profesaor Haupt when tbis paper waa Tead. 
« Pam, iii. 8. 
T Qoldziber, M^kammtdatiiiche Studient i, p. 256. 
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thrown into the flames, have long been a puzzle to the ex- 
positors. The same materials appear in the rite of cleansing 
for the leper» but there they are not hurnt. It is, of course, 
possible, that they possessed some cathartic or prophylactic 
power, hot I tliink another explanation possible. One of 
the most widespread funeral customs is that of burning the 
property of the deceased at his tomb. That this was done 
in Israel is apparently indicated by the mention of tlie burn- 
ings made for certain kings (Jer. 34 5, 2 Chr. 16 u^ 21 ifl). 
Where the property left was valuable in the eyes of the sur- 
vivors it early became customary to substitute articles of 
inferior value or even imitation articles like the paper money 
still sacrificed in China. At last such a custom would re* 
qnire only rudiments or fragments sufficient to quiet the 
conscience of the survivors, Such fragments I find in the 
cedar wood, scarlet stuff, and hyssop of our text. The 
cedar wood would represent the warrior's lance, the scarlet 
stnfif hia robe of state, the hyssop wonld stand for the 
humbler household implements. 

Ostensibly the object of the rite is to prepare a water of 
purification. If, however, the efficacy of the liquid was 
given it by the ashes of a sacrifice to the God of Israel, it 
should avail against defilement of any kind. But as a 
matter of fact its use is strictly limited to cases of defilement 
from the dead. And as has often been noted by the com- 
mentators the water seems to have the two contradictory 
effects of defiling the clean and of purifying those who were 
polluted. If it were derived from an original sacrifice to 
the deadf its polluting effect would need no explanation. 
The question J therefore, suggests itself whether in fact the 
water has a purifying effect. la it not rather the intention 
of the law to insist that the rites of consecration to the dead 
be fully complied with? The traditional period of mourn- 
ing (seven days) is to be observed as a time of consecration 
to the departed. This consecration is marked by the sprin- 
kling with the ashes on the third day and on the seventh. 
But after the time has elapsed the person affected is still 
iinder obligation to wash his clothes and take the ritual bath 
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before he can enter the sanctuary (vs. 19). The reason 
why the rite should be insisted upon is not far to seek. In 
popular belief the ghost which was neglected would be 
angry and would inflict disease or calamity upon those who 
omitted the customary rites. The priestly tradition found 
this belief too strong to be eradicated. It was, therefore, 
indulged. The customary rites were permitted, in fact en- 
joined, only they were now placed under supervision of the 
priest, and made a quasi-sacrifice to Yahweh. 
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The Septuagint Kendering of pstt^ 

JAMES A, KELSO 

WViXKBS THSOIfOGlCAI. iKMUrAET^ ALLKOH^KT, PA. 

TO attempt to write anything new on the word jVjt^, 
Pb. 7 I, Hab, 3 i (?), evinces considerable temerity, see- 
ing tli^it it has baffled the critical acumen of the greatest 
Old Testament interpreters, W, T. Davison^ expresses the 
despair of the commentators when he writes^ " There ap- 
pears to be nothing either in etymology, tradition, or the 
character of the two psalms in question to guide modern 
readers definitely to the meaning of the word." A review 
of the various explanations offered amply justifies the use of 
such language, but it is noticeable that no serious attempt 
is made to account for tlie LXX translation yjraXfuk. The 
word }}raKfKk is treated as a textual error, or cast aside as 
colorless, and regarded as a leap in the dark by the Hellen- 
istic translator* The eminent scholar Nestle, in many of hia 
critical notes scattered through the Zeitsehrift fiir die Altte%- 
tamentUche Wis8ensch(^ and other periodicals, has clearly 
proved that in many instances an apparently inexplicable 
LXX rendering conceals a long-lost Hebrew word or root. 

The present writer holds the view that in this instance 
the LXX points to a lost Hebrew root, from wliich |V3tf is 
derived, and that in the ^aX/juJ? of the Alexandrian version 
we have preserved for us the etymological meaning of the 
Hebrew word. It will be seen that this derivation also ac- 
counts for LXX /irrA ^S?7? in Hab. 3 i, wliere the Masso- 
retic text has Kl3W 7p-^ The later Greek versions and 

1 HDB, tv, p. 155 ft. 

3 Buhl in hia lexicon, following Wellhansen, thinka rii)*33 was the Hebrew 
text before the LXX tranalator iu Hab, 3 i. Thk k a bold conjectore, re' 
quiring too many conjectural changes in the text. On our theory, as will be 
ie«n, thb emeud»tlon is entirely unnecessary. 
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Jerome agreed as to their interpretation of *V|iS. Theodo- 
tion rendered it vwkp aypola<i^ Aquila ajpo7}fm^ Jerome pra 
ignoratione, all three connecting it with the word mK^3tf 
(Pa. 19 vs). In this case the derivation would be from a 
root K3U? or HStJ^, signifying to go astray or wander. Both 
Ewald and Delitzsch ^ have followed these later versions in 
their etymology and exegesis of the word. According to the 
view of these two scholars a fV|t? was a * Taumelgedicht,* or 
ft dithyramb, a song expressing the rapid change of violent 
emotions with corresponding external movements* Hnlevy,* 
who connects the Hebrew word with the Assyrian ieffH^ 
interprets in much the same way as Ewald and Delitzsch, 
The difficulty is that Ps. 7 and Hab. 3 are not accurately 
described as * Tanmelgediehte * or dithyrambs. As usiial^ 
Cheyne * has his own peculiar view. After rejecting the 
derivation of Ewald and Delitzsch, he remarks : " More 
plausible would be a * prophetic rhythm' (nitt^ = 531t?i of* Ar» 
»aya»the rhyming prose of the Arabian kahins or diviners).*' 
But Cheyne recognizes the difficulty and improbability of 
even this derivation, because neither the psalm in question 
nor the prayer of Habakknk is prophetic. Being rather 
skeptical about his own theory, he closes his comments by 
favoring the etymology suggested by Halevy. 

Strange to say, none of these writers has considered the 
translations of the LXX, 'tjraXfuk (cf. fX€rA ^^?, Hab. 3 i). 
The rendering may be colorless, as Olshausen ^ maintains, 
when the word is studied as the title of the psalm, and yet 
his explanation is wide of the mark as a reason for the use 
of the two Greek words -kjrdkfMk and ^£rj by the Alexandriaa 




* CI. Ccimment&rieft, ad lot, 

* Kal^Tj Btatea lila view as follows : *^* |V|tf eat le nom d'an iDRtmm&Tit de 
rousiqne (Hab. 3 i) et probablement auaai la dfeiguaiion d'un genre de chant 
dont cette mii»ique ^t^k ordlnmremeat ficcDiDpa{ni^e« A en juger par Vas- 
^'ricn ieffit "pri^re/^ U semblerait qu'elle se composait de &ons doux et lan- 
guiaaants poignant la priSre fervente d^ane fl,me conQante dans son droit el 
attendant im prompt retour do la fortune, comme le aont en effet lea deux 
prl^res qui portent en tfite le lerme fr|'^." — if^tfwe Simitique^ 1894, p. 1. 

6 EB col. 4465, 

* Olabausea, Die Psatmen^ p, 28. 
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translator. It is more reasonable to suppose that the latter 
had some definite theory aa to the meaning of jVj^^ eolorless 
and indifFerent though it may seem to us, as he lived much 
nearer to the date of the original composition than any of 
the later translate ra. 

A Syriac word gives us the key to his rendering. In 
this Aramaic dialect we have a verb »1^ meaning to sing, 
and with this sense it occurs in 1 Sam. 21 12. The Syriac 
also has the noun l^i^tue meaning song or yerse (cf. Joshua, 

the Stylite 52, ed. Wright) j in addition there is the novim 
agentis ] ' - -^ y These words illumine the LXX rendering 
of the Hebrew term. In the age of the origin of the LXX 
rersion a Hebrew root ^3t?, meaning 'to sing,' was current, 
and latBr must have become obsolete. According to the law 
of the mutation of consonants, the Aramaic Samekh becomes 
Binm Hebrew, i.e. Aramaic "30 - Hebrew ^i^J It is evi* 
dent that the later translators — Theodotion, Aquila, and 
Jerome, as well as the Masaoretea — mistook the initial Sin 
for Shin^ and deriving jVjtt^ from the root ^52?, took it aa a 
synonym of mS^Jtt^. This e^cplains why the Midj-aah and 
Rashi associate Ps. 7 with some sin of David, We have 
not discovered the special nuance of the term under disoua- 
eion, and yet it is difficult to see why ^aX^uJ? or ^ij is any 
more colorless as the rendering of [V|t!^ than aa the transla- 
tions of ni&tp in the titles of the Psalms, if the explana- 
tion offered in this paper is correct, 

» Ab examples of this chang© aote H^"^ and Syr. |-^y (root tM©^)i TfVf 
and SjT. I l^^m^ ti aX. 
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Eliezer of Damascus 
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JULIITS A. BEWEB 

UNIOK THEOIoOOICJX aEMmjLAT 

LIKE a puzzle that by its very difficulty challenges a new 
trial agaia and again, so the Eliezer-passage in Gen. 13 3 
compels one to seek a solution that will be really worth 
while. In the attempts that have been made thus far one 
point in the solution has been clearly recognized : that 
ptPQT Kin "i.e. Damascus'^ is an explanatory gloss on the 
difficult and unintelligible pa^ti*!?^* ^ reader who tried to 
elucidate this phrase wrote in the margin the note ^*i,e. 
Damascus." The very construction shows that p^S'l HVT 
is a secondary element, for " Damascus Eliezer " is meaning- 
less, and the reading of the Targura and of the Syriac Ver- 
sion " EUezer the Damascene " is so evidently in the nature 
of a guess that we need not seriously consider the probability 
of its representing the original text.^ 

The second point in the solution is the recognition that 
the meaning of ptt^O is entirely unknown and that the 
translation *' acquisition, possession" is a pure conjecture 
based on the context^ and on the analogy of p^??* Now» 
p^Pp also occurs only once, Zeph. 2 &^ where it is usually 
translated " possession.'* But its meaning is altogether dubi- 
ous and the translation " possession "' is nothing but a con- 
jecture. To build one conjecture on another conjecture ia^ 
however, not the way that leads to certainty ; and especially 
if the correctness of the first conjecture ia open to doubt. 

That even the old Hebrews did not know what pttto 

1 pcjoTi inr^M or pt?aia tto^k 

* The parallel narrfttlve In tb. * had *I^k Bh? ^iTrSTS " a son of my hooae- 
hoM will be mine hevr," bo it was conjectured that pl^S"J5 meftQt *' the aon 
of flcqui^Uon (^ be who Is to acquire, the heir of)*^ ; ct BDB. 
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meant is shown by the explanatory gloss, ** i.e, Damascus," 
which is obviously wrong. This makes it certain that there 
must be some textual corruption in p^O ^Wch antedates 
not only the Masaoretic text and the Hebrew text of LXX, 
but also this earliest attempt at explanation. It is Yaln there* 
fore to look for external help* 

But what could possibly have stood there originally ? The 
context and the beginning of the verse are quite clear* 
Jahve promised Abram "exceeding great reward," where- 
upon Abram said, ** O Lord Jahve, what wilt Thou give me, 
Beeing I am childless. . . ." We should expect Abram now 
to voice his longing for a son. And I think the original 
t«xt did indeed contain this, for if but two consonants, 
3 and tS^, are transposed, the following text results : 



MT. 



%,e. 






**0 Lord Jahve, what wilt Thou give me, seeing I go 

childless and have craved sons f " 

It was but a very slight textual mistake at first, but after 
the transposition had been made and the resultant text had 
been divided off into three words it became unintelligible 
and called forth an interpretative statement, which when 
incorporated into the text added to the confusion so that it 
finally seemed hopeless to disentangle the knot. 

But now 'nirblt stands altogether alone and unconnected 
with the rest of the sentence I It is noteworthy that Eliezer 
is mentioned only here, nowhere else. The other sources do 
not know him at all. This is certainly strange and raises 
the suspicion whether his name here in Gen* 15 2 belongs 
to the original text, or whether there is not also in ITS'^tH a 
textual corruption. Immediately there suggests itself the 
' division of ^\ThH into nl^ "hn, i/y (}od, help! But in view 
of the emphasis on the offspring 3nj <>f Abram in vs, u it 
Beems most likely that the text read originally for 
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/ have 7W offspring. 

This is exactly in line not only with the preceding but 
also with the continuation in vs. o, for vv. 3. 4 belong to 
the other document. A single reading will show this: 
Jahve told Abram^ "thy reward shall be exceeding great. 
And Abram said, O Lord Jahve, what wilt Thou give me, 
seeing I go childless and have craved mns? I have no off- 
spring! And He brought hira forth abroad, and said, Look 
now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to 
count them : and He said unto him, So shall thine offspring 
be." 

It may be urged against this emendation that it makes 
Abram say the same thing twice, " I go childless " and ^ I 
have no offspring." But this depends entirely on the tone 
in which the sentence is read. It is a moving appeal in the 
tone of supplication and therefore in meaning equivalent to 
"give me offspring '* S*i; "h HJJI, but it expresses this more 
delicately and pathetically. 
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Textual Suggestions on Isa. 2e 66», Zeph. 23.s 



JUUUS A. BEWEB 
ISAIAK 2 6 

THE difficulty is in the laat word 1p^B^» It used to be 
coEnected with pBtt? Qal, to be plenty, many; Si.^ to 
have plenty, to have a gre&t number. But this view is 
abandoned by most, though not by all^ scholars.^ Most 
recent critics derive it from pSt? = p&D '*to strike^" and 
change "Hy!?^ to '^y^\ translating "and they strike hands 
with foreigners," But this is not quite satisfactory either^ 
for the idea of foreign alliances is not in the context. The 
verse speaks of divination (read BCpp for Dl|3p) and sooth- 
saying* If foreign intercourse were given as the reason for 
the prevalence of these magic and mantic practices, it would 
have been brought out more clearly and the connection 
would have been indicated in some way.^ We expect rather 
that the thought of the beginning of the verse should be 
d-eveloped still further, especially when we see that in vs. s 
there are three clauses used to express the one thought of 
idolatry. Since " the children of foreigners ** are parallel to 
the "Philistines" of the previous clause, we look for a 

1 Tbojs, e.ff.^ Whit«hon«@ ill the New Centurif BU>U on Itaiah^ 1905, tnnB- 

lAtes **aje crowded with.*' 

^ Besides, the expression '^3 pfiti^ in the sense of ** etriking hands with ** 
for the purpoae of aji alliance is unuaoal a.nd occuth onlj In thin conjecture. 
tTannUy the phrase mna D^5 pBP "to clap one's hands" either in angtr 
(Num. 24 lo), or In m<>ckety (Lam. 2 u Job 27 »). Of courae, this doee not 
impl7 that ^^3 pBD may not haye been a good Hebrew phraae, but only 
that we cannot control it. The Arabic m/aqa has the meaning " Btrike 
(hanils)" as well as "slap (the face) *^ and ta/qatun la the term used in 
bafsaining for the Jiand-dojp that seals the bargain* 
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parallel of 0*53^ in ^p'^BtT. And it seems therefore very 

likely that the original text read instead of 

liTfi^ 0^53 ^b''51 

1 - I - ■ i T - r " h 

^^T onss ^^3^ 

** For they are full of divination, 

and are soothsayers like the Philistines, 
and practice tor eery ca the children of foreigners. 

Isaiah 663 

It is generally acknowledged that we need some participle 
hefore U^ in the clause TIPTDI nrrjb th^'^. Usually '^03 
is supplied. But it is not easy to see how this could have I 
been omitted, and the whole structure of the verse speaks 
against it. It appears to me more probable that the text _ 
had originally D^^Q which was misread D*1. The structure | 
of the verse favors it ; it is strictly parallel to H^Jp. Com- 
pare Lev. 22 15 for C^^ in the sense of " offer, sacrifice." 

The verse then reads, 
** He that kiUeth an ox is as he that slayeth a man, 
he that saerificeth a lamb as he that brcaketh a dog*s neck, 
he that bringeth an oblation as he that offereih a swine, 
he that burneth frankincense as he that blesseth an idol," 

Zephaniah 2 2 

The first line in Zeph. 2 2 DV nSJ f b3 ph STlh D^BS 
is tratislated by LXX irpo tov jev€a-&ai v/io? a)? av$m vapa- 
^opevofievov. It will be noted that in this translation the dif- 
ficult words ph trn are omitted, for toO y^vetrOai cannot 
seriously be regarded as representing an original reading, 
1^^^ Vh or rnri. Evidently the Greek translators did not 
know what to do with pr\ tvh and so translated the text 
very freely in order to get some good meaning out of it; 
and, of course, their translation does make sense. But there 
was another difflculty in the text. They had translated 
"13^ ]?b3 by w9 dv$o<; Trapawopevoptcvov i.e. *15^ f¥?' There 
was, however^ another word left, DV. What should they do 
with it? Nothing remained but to omit it also. It is evi- 
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dent tliat the LXX reading is guesswork and not to be taken 
into consideration for the reconstruction of the original 
text,* 

The context makes it qnite clear that the general mean- 
ing must be *' Get you shame and be ye ashamed,* O nation 
unabashed,* before " it is too late!^ This suggests the read- 
ing pn rthl^ QT?? ** before the appointed timo w at an 
endl^' The only change is in Tt]/ which must be read 
n™. For ph in the sense of "prescribed limit of time*' 
compare Job 14 s. is. For the construction of D^^S Avith 
the infinitive compare not only tTO D^^3 but also D*]9P 
I5K &M? Hag, 2 wJ 

The following clause D^** *15? y^^ is probably still depend- 
ent on DH133 and to be translated " before the appointed 
time is at an end, [before] the day has passed as chaffy'* ^ 
when you miglit have repented and by repentance averted 
the doom. 

But the simile of flying chafif is used as a rule to illustrate 
the idea of scattering rather than that of swiftness. And 
BO a suggestion may be made on this clause, with all due 
reserve, for it is perhaps unnecessary to suspect the Masso- 
retic text. It would seem not unlikely that the text read 
originally for 

or ns5 fas 

" for the day hastens, urges, to pass bj-." For the use of the 

* Hbla is & beaatiful iUoatration of the wfty In wbicb the Greek translatOTs 
would try to m^ci a.ii uDtransl stable passa^ IntelUgible. It is & very keen 
guess and certainly brin;^ out in general the meatung that the prophet had 
intended. We may adopt their guesa, if we pleaae, but must not tranalntB 
the Greek into Hebrew &&d then think that we have restored tha original 
Hebrew text, 

* Re.iding iC^TS't 1lftfiairi,';T for ^p) Itftfiprrr with Graetz^ Chfiyne e< al. 

* *« A baa Led "is the probable thoufrh not certam meaning of ^^03 J. Waa 
it originally ^133 M, ^ta, ♦* bowed down, humbled " ? 

* So alHo LXX. 

' The conAtitiction of D"iBa with a noun may also be compared, f^ S"^? 
before the harvest, Is. 28 *, 'i|^l3 C'tC3 before the moming, Is, 17 1*. 
" Compare KV. 
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Hii)hil compare Is, 22 4,® The verb expresses the urgent 
haste ; the time presses. Repent, soon it will be too late I 
The whole would then read, 

Get jou shame and be ye ashamed^ 

O nation unabashed I 
Before the appointed time ts at an end. 

For the day hastens quickly by. 
Before there come upon you 

The fierce anger of Jahre. 

Zephakiah 2 5 

The phrase D^H^Ss flK |53D, -Canaan, the land of the 
Philistines*" is so unusual that it arouses suspicion, even 
though the Versions have the same text. WelLhausen, 
Nowack* Marti, and Fagnani^ omit p?35 from the text as 
secondary. But there must be some explanation for ltd 
presence in the text of the Massoretes and of the Versions. 
Why should somebody have introduced it and incidentally 
have rearranged the text, transposing " the land of the Phil- 
istines" from the end of the verse to its present position? 

It is more likely that the text read originally for 

"/of the land of the Philistines thall be afflicted^ 
and I will destroy thee [originally : it (?)], that there sbaU 

be no inhabitant.** 

* Posaibly the Qal ^It waa used, though that la not so likely. 
^ ' C. P. Fagnanl, TTie Structure of the Text of tht Book of Zeptumtiah in 
the Haiper Memorial VoluiueBf II, p. 266. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

BECEMBEH, 1907 

't niHE forty-tMrd meeting was held in College Hall, tTni* 
A versity of Pennsylvania, on Monday and Tuesday, 
December 30 and 31, 1907. The first session was held 
at 10.45 A.M., President Ropes being in the Chair. The 
records of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Professor Montgomery reported from the Committee of 
Arrangements, and invited the Society to lunch at the 
Houston Club at 1.30. The Treasurer's report and the 
financial statement of the Recording Secretary were read and 
referred to an Auditing Committee consisting of Professors 
Lyon and Bewer, who subsequently reported that the ac- 
counts were correct and the vouchers satisfactory. The 
Chair appointed Professors Bacon, Barton^ and EweU a 
Committee to nominate officers. At 11 Professor Ropes 
gave the President's address on *'The Epistle to the He- 
brews." From 11.55 to 12*40 papers were read and dis- 
cussed as follows : 

By Professor Haupt : " Elegiac Pentameters in the Song 
of Solomon." By Prof. H. P. Smith: "Notes on the Red 
Heifer." By Professor Eweil : "Notes on Ps. 16 9-U." 

Adjourned for lunch and social hour. 

Monday Afternoon, Deceml)er 30. — Met at 2.40. The Conn- 
oil reported that they had chosen Prof. J. A. Bewer as 
Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. B. W. Bacon and Rev. 
W* H. Cobb as additional members of the Publishing Com- 
mittee. They announced that the next meeting would be 
held in Columbia University during the Christmas holidays 
of 1908» the particular time and place to be reported later, 
and the Committee of Arrangements to consist of Professors 
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Gottheil, Prince, and Jockson. Oe noioinatioti by the Coun- 
cil, the following active tuombers were elected : 

Prof. John B, Anderaon, Colgate Uulveralty, Hamilton, N,T. 

Prof. Clayton H. Bowea, MeadviUe Theol. School, MeadTille, Pa. 

Rev- Edward M, Chapman, Old Lyme, Conn. 

Prof. F- L. Day, George Waaliiugton University, Washlogloi^ D.C. 

Kenneth S. Guthrie, PLD., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Edward A. Heary, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago^ 111. 

Ivan Lee HoU, C747 Droxel Ave., Chicngo, 111. 

John Greaham Machen, Ph.D,, Princeton Theol. Sem*, Princeton, N.J* 

Mtb, Jaliet E. 0. Munsel!, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Rer< Harry Le Roy Taylor, Epificopal Diviuit^j School, Cajubrldge, Maai. 

Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, Portsraouth, N.H. 

Prof. Blanche Zehring, Ph.D., Wella College, Aurora, N.T. 

Mordecai Bas^an^ Johns Hopkins Ualv.f Baltimore, Md. 

Professor Barton introduced a resolution relating to Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, and it waa voted that it be referred to the 
Council to report back to the Society. Pro feasor Bacon 
gave orally the annual report of the Corresponding Secretary* 

From 2.50 to 5.40 papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

By Professor Barton: *^ The Composition and Date of 
Eccleaiastes/' By Professor Montgomery t "The Holy City 
and Gehenna." By Professor Haupt: "Amos 4 a. 3 and 
6 9. w." By ProfesBor Jastrow: "iJ^'eA and H&zeh in the 
Old Testament/' By Professor Barton; "On the reading 
a^an T5, 2 Sam. 12 27," By Professor Ramsay: ^*The 
Progress of Doctrine in Genesis." By Professor Clay; '* The 
Sisiktu." 

Adjourned for dinner and social hour, 

Monday Evening, December 30. The Society met at 8.10 
in the Assembly Hall of the Howard Houston Club, Pro* 
fessor Lyon read the annual report of the Director of the 
American School at Jerusalem. He then gave an illustrated 
address on the Samaritan Passover in 1907^ on recent dis- 
coveries in S ami eh, and on some other matters of interest 
connected with Palestinian researches. Prof. W. Max Miiller 
followed with an illustrated lecture on Egypt and the Bible. 

Adjourned at 10,40, 
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Tuesday Moming^ December 31, The Society met at 9,40. 
From that time until 11 papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

By T. C Foote: "The Contemporary Influence of J and 
E." By W. H. Cobb; " Deutero-Isaiah'a Habitat." By 
Professor Bacon: **The Papias Fragment in the Syriao 
Eusebius.'* 

At 11 business was taken up. The thanks of the Society 
were returned to the University of Pennsylvania and to the 
Committee of Arrangements for the accommodations pro- 
vided for the meeting and for the ample hospitality extended 
to the members. 

On nomination by the Council, the following active mem- 
bers were elected : 

Bot. B. W. Brotheiston, No. Conway, N.:^ 

Prof. Samuel B. CoUaday^ Berkeley Divinity School, Mlddletown, Conn. 

Sev. Wm. R. Farmer, 440 Maple Ave., Edgowood Park, Pa. 

Prof, Geo. C. Foley, D.D., 117 South 46th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. II. E. W. FoBbrooke, Naehotah House, Naahotah, Wis. 

Prof, Carl E, Grammer, D.D., 1027 Spmoe St, Philadelphia, Pa* 

Re¥. Jtilius H. Greenstone, Ph.D., 915 North 8th St^ Philadelphia^ Fa. 

Prof. Wm. J. Hlnke, Ph,D., 28 Court St» Auburo, N.T. 

Mi«3 Mary I. Huaaey, Ph.D-, Wellealey Collt^, Maaa, 

Prof. Eli^ n. Kendrick, Ph.D., Wellealey College, Misa, 

Henry Scbaefer, UniT, of Chicago, Chicago, 111, 

Prof- Olaf A. Toffteen, Ph.D.» 1113 Washington Brd., Chicago, HI, 

Professor Bacons from the Nominating Committee, re- 
ported the following list of officers, who were then unani- 
mously elected : 



Prof. P. C. Porter^ 
Prof. H. P. Smith, 
Key. W- H. Cobb, 
Prof. J. D, Prince, 
Key. W. H. Ward, 
EeT. J. P. Peters^ 
Trot J. H. Ropes, 
Rev. L. W. Batten, 
Prof. K. Schmidt, 
prof. J. A. MoEtgomery, 



J*residtnt, 
Vice-Freaident, 
Becording Secretary, 

} Additional Members 
0/ the 
Council. 
To represent the Societ}f 
on the Board of Management 
of the Palestine School, 



The Council reported back the resolution relating to Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht and recommended its adoption. After 
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being debated and amended, the reaolution was adopted as 
foUowB by a vote of 11 to 7, a motion to lay it on the table 
having been lost by a vote of 10 to 8. 

Wherem^ Charges reflecting on American Oriental schol- 
flrship have been made against Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, 

Iie9ohed, That this Society sharea the desire expressed by 
a number of American Orientalists that a complete reply to 
these charges be made, in the Journal of this Society or 
elsewhere. 

From 12.10 to 12,25 papers and notes were read as follows: 

By Professor Barton : ** Text and Interpretation of EccL 
6 19." By Professor Haupt: "The Etymology of BdlSa." 
By Professor Montgomery: "Note on a Coin bearing the 
Name of Bar RKS bar-Panammu." 

Adjourned at 12.25 f^hl 

WiLUAM H. Cobb, 

Becording Secf story. 



$8S 05 



Profesaor N. Schmidt, for offprints 16 60 

Mr, R, G, ClApp, for ofTprinta 1 96 

Contributions 85 00 

Sales of Journal f oi the year ^7 90 

fSOd «0 




Distributing Jonmal of 1906^ part 2 ....... . |ld 00 

Sent Treasurer, on CuBbing'a b)U 3& 00 

Berwick & Smith, press- work 09 72 

Sent Treasurer, on CofihiEg'a bill 60 00 

DiBtributing Journal of 1007» part 1 Ifl 00 

Berwick & Smith, preSB-wotk 66 65 

Postage, expressage, and envelopes for the year ... IS 47 

Thont&B Todd, printing notices ......... 4 60 

Thomas Todd, printing circalare . . 2 36 

TboineiB To<Id, printing notices and poataU ..... 6 26 

Sent Treasurer, contributions 86 00 

Balance in Bank ol the Bepubllc, Boston 63 5d 

$366 40 



Audited, and fcmid correct, Dee. 30, 1907 



DAVID G.LTON, U^«^„, 
JULIUS A. BE WEB, / 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

OF 

THE TREASUBEB OF THE SOCIETT OF BIBLICAL LITERATUBB 
AND EXEGESIS 

Decembevt 1906^ to December^ 1907 

Receipts 
1907. 

Jan. 1, Carried forward fd704 

Dues 573 00 

Contributions 79 00 

Initiations 95 00 

Jan. 10, J. D. Prince, purchase of volumes 7 60 

Jan. 25, Journal of Biblical Literature 35 00 

Jan. 28, Barton^s Text and Translation Society's dues .... 5 26 

Feb. 4, B. F. Harper Life Membership 50 00 

Feb. 11, Replacing Harper's fee 60 00 

April 9, By W. H. Cobb 60 00 

Nov. 11, Murkland excess payment 8 00 

Total f985 69 



Diibunements 
1907. 

Jan. 25, Cushing's bill |320 60 

Jan. 27, Barton's dues to Text and Translation Society .... 5 26 

Feb. 2, Columbia janitor . 1 00 

Feb. 11, John D. Prince, attempt to invest Harper fund .... 60 00 

Aug. 15, Cushing's bill 425 96 

Nov. 11, C. S. Murkland, excess payment 3 00 

Dec. 4, W. H. Cobb, repayment of loan 76 00 

Exchange 1 00 

Dec. 18, Cash in hand 94 80 

Total 1985 69 



The above Report for 1907 is herewith submitted Dec. 18, 1907. 

J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Treaawer. 

Audited and found correct, Dec. 80, 1907. 

DAVID Q. LYON, 1^^^,. 
JULIUS A. BE WEB,/ 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY i 

HONORARY MEMBERS 

Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D,D., Oxford. 

Prof. S. K, Driver, D.D., Diford. 

Prof. Adolf Haniack, D.D-, Berlin. 

Prof. H. J, Holtzmatju, D.D., Baden. 

ProL A. JiUicher, D.D., Marburg. 

Prol William Sanday, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. A. IL Sayce, U.D., Oxford, 

Pre^. S. Schechttr, Litt.D.t Jewish Ttieologlcal Semlnaiy, New York. 

Prof, G. A. Smith, 1>,D., United Tree Chuich College, Glasgow. 

Prof. Bernbard Weiss, D.D., Berlin. 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt^ M.A., Cambridge. 

Prof. Emil SchUrer, D.D,, GtJttlngen. 



ACTIVE MEMBERS 3 

(242) *92 Cyraa Adler, Ph.D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

(416) '07 Prof. Frederic L, Atidereon, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

(426) ^08 Prof, John B. Anderson, Colgate UnlT., Hamilton, N.Y. 

(343) *92 Prof. A. W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 

(Ul) '00 Rev. William P. Armstrong, Jr., Library Plftce» Princeton, N.J, 

(306) '96 Prof. Wm. R, Arnold, Ph.D., Andover TheoL Sem., Cambridge, 

Mass. 

(184) '68 Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D-, New Haven, Conn. 

(3T3) '04 Prof. Wm. Frederic Bad4, Ph.D.. Pacific Theol. Sem., Berkeley, CaL 

(260) m Hon. Samael J. BarrowB, 135 E, 15tb St., N,Y. City. 

(210) '01 Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

(211) '91 Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 232 E. llth St., N.Y. City, 

(310) '07 Rev. R. H. Beattie, M,A., 581 6 Ohio St„ Austin Stat[on, Chicago, HI, 

(61) '81 Prof. I, T, BeckwUb, Pb.D., Hartford, Conn. 

(18) '80 Prof. WilliH J, Beecher, D.B., Auburn, N.Y. 

(326) '99 Prot George R. Berry, D.D., Colgate Univ., HamOtoi), N.Y. 

(343) '00 Prof. Walter R. Betteridge, Rochester Theol. Sem., Rocheater, N.Y. 

< ThU lint Las hvrea currocted up to Sot. Sft, 1908. Members are reqtiHStftl to notliy tht 
Seeordln? SKremry of ftcy chAng^ of addrets. 

* The t*a mimbflra pnELxed to the n&uft of txiAh. member iDdJeate tlw ordv *ad dAt« of hli 
ACHuion to meoibfir&hlp La tb« Soclvtj. 
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CONSTITUTION 



This associaMoii shall be called " The Society of Biblic&l Literature 

and Exegesis." 

a 

The object of the Society shalt be to stimulate the critical study of tho 
Scriptures bj preae&tlQg, discussing, and ptiblishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ill 

The officers of the Society shaU be a PreaSdent, a Vice-President* a 
Recording Secretary*, a Corresponding Secn^tary, and a Treaaurer, who, 
with five others, shall be unit^ in a Council. Theae shall b© elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Correeponding Seere* 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the CouneiL Additional membera 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
Tided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of 
the Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be aimually 
chosen by the CounciL 

IT 

Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendatioii 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than thai of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical echolars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten ; in any sucaeeding 
year not more than two. 

T 

The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver au address to the Society. 

VI 

Sections, consisting of aU the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the coiiiseiit of the CouuoiJ^ 
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for the object stated in Article IT, prorided that the number of membera 
composing any Section shall not be less thftD twelve. Eacli Section 
shall ftniiually choose for itself a President, whose doty it shall be to 
preside over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read 
before it &» the Section nmj judge to be of sufficient value are trati emitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society, The Sectioui 
ahall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the ineetinga of the Society, 

VII 

This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, sucb amendment having been propo^ied at a 
ptievious meeting, and notice of the sama having been eent to the memhers 
of the Societ>y. 
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It shall be the duty of the President, or, in hia absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetioga of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers,, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
ftt least two weeks in advance, of each meetings transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting ; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society ; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
aa the Council may request. 

Ill 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it 
in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transraisaion to the mem- 
bers ; to receive all papers and notes that shall bare been presented, and 
l&y them before the Publishing Committee. 

IV 

It shall be the dutr^ of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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It shall be tlie duty of the Counci! to propose candidates for member^ 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tionaJ membera of the Publishing Committee; to &t the times and places 
for meetiiigs, and generallj to supervise the inteneats of the Society. 



It shall be the duty of die Puhlishhig Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edittand publish, as far aa the 
funds of the Society will justify, auch papers and notes from atnong 
thoae laid before them, ae shall in their judgment he fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 

VII 

The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroiid shall he exempt. 
The donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars eball 
exempt the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall 
be required of honorary membera. 

VIII 

Each inembeT shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publicatiou of the Society after his election ; in addition 
to which, if he lie a contributor to the Jourtiai, he shall receive twenty- 
fiye copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 

IX 

Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller nuraber may continue ia aeBsiou 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 



The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with refer- 
ence to the price at which meml>erB ULay procure extra copies of the 
Journal f was adopted June 13th, 18S4. 

Reaoljfed ; That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members^ 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of ©1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members he the amount of the annual asaeasment. 
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The Apocalyptic Chapter of the Synoptic 
Gospels 

BENJ. W. BAOON 

THE thirteenth chapter of Mark with its parallels in 
Mt, 24 and Lk. 21 is the crucial factor for the dating 
of these writings, a vital question for the history of our 

faith. 

Modem gospel criticiem claims at least one great admitted 
result: the dependency of Matthew and Luke upon Mark, 
Most critics would add also the mutual independence of 
Matthew and Luke. Both of these having surely employed 
our Mark, study of their date from internal evidence resolves 
itself primarily into a study of the composition of this 
chapter of Mark. Moreover, in any case of divergence by 
Matthew or Luke from the Markan form the burden of proof 
will rest upon him who claims priority for the divergent 
form. Coincident divergence from Mark of these ex Ay- 
poihesi independent evangelists, as soon as it passes the de- 
gree which can be accounted for by independent modification 
of the pattern for grammatical, stylistic, or doctrinal reasons, 
will stand as evidence for the priority of the Matthgeo-Lukan 
form. The unknown source (X) in this case will be antece- 
dent to all three. But what form must we attribute to it? 
If the divergence is a matter of small details, X will repre- 
1 
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gent simply an earlier text of Mark than ours. One sucli 
commou source of Matthew and Luke besides Mark is now 
generally recognized and designated Q^ or the L&gia. But 
we are speaking of variations not assignable to Q. It is, of 
course, possible that even our best text of Mark should here 
and there present the later reading. Here textual variation 
can easily account for so minute a difference as the plus of 
the single word €v0&0^ in Mt. 24 29. Eu^cw is a typical 
Markan word, and one which in the context of Mk. 18 2t 
would be peculiarly exposed to scribal cancellation at an 
early period, for the same reasons which led Luke at this 
point (Lk. 21 25) to forsake the Markan form and use widely 
divergent paraphrase. It is, therefore, very precarious rea- 
floning to argue from this single word, wherein Matthew 
has not even the support of Luke, for the priority of the 
Mattbsean form of the diseourse as a whole. Or again, some- 
what more extensive difference might be accounted for with- 
out surrender of the general principle of Mattha^an and 
Lukan dependence, by the supposition of a common source 
employed by all three. But what sort of a common source ? 
One may resort to an Ur-Marhis^ a Logia source (RQ), or 
a wholly unknown writing (X). Of this third type is the 
theory resorted to by a very large number of critics, perhaps 
a majority, to account for the plus of Matthew in 24 ao, 
" Pray that your flight (Mk. " it ") be not in winter, nor on 
a Sahhath*** This form, like the evOetm^ in v. 29, is supposed 
to be more archaic than the Markan, and the more archaic (?) 
tinge thus imparted to the Mattbcean form of the apocalypse 
is made part of the argument to support the theory which 
has enjoyed a period of some forty years' popularity, of a 
separate ^^ Flttghlatt,*'' or apocalyptic brochure, incorporated 
by Mark at this point of his gospel, and supposed to be in- 
dependently accessible to Matthew, if not to Luke also. 
This theory has the advantage (?) of relieving Jesus of 
responsibility for certain utterances more characteristic of 
those who think that the kingdom comes with observation 
and cry, Lo, here; lo, there, than of him who declared its 
nature to be inward. It also appeals romantically to those 
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who would like to trace a connection with the " revelation ** 
which according to Eusebius ** waa vouchsafed to approved 
men among the people of the church in Jerusalem before the 
war, commanding them to leave the city and to dwell in a 
certain town of Perea called Pella." * But why multiply 
hypotheses? We have already evidence in other parts of 
Mark sufficient to prove in the judgment of many critics, 
including the present writer, the systematic employment 
of the Q source, that collection of discourses common to 
Matthew and Luke sometimes identified with the Logia of 
Papias' Elder. Certain parts of this same chapter give ex- 
ceptionally strong evidence of dependence upon Q. Surely 
it is reasonable to look to Q before calling into existence a 
new source to account for the divergencies of Matthew and 
Luke from Mark in discourse material. And besides Q we 
have the Pauline apocalypse of 2 Thess. 2 and Daniel as 
known sources of Mark before resorting to the unknown. 
Indeed* the apohalypthches Flitghlatt theory has never com- 
mended itself to the present writer as either ^called for by 
the phenomena of the text, or as probable in itself ; at least 
in the usual form of its enunciation* So then, as possible 
modes of accounting for exceptional cases of apparent priority 
in the dependent gospels both textual variation and the 
theory of an ulterior common document must be admitted to 
consideration, though the burden of proof must rest on him 
who appeals to them as exceptions to the general rule.* 

It is the object of the present paper to show two things: 
(1) That the occasion for the apokal^ptigches ^lughlait 
theory is either slight or non-existent. (2) That the apoca- 

1 HE, ni, V. 3, 

■Paul Drewfl ("Untennichungeti Eur Butache" in Zts. /. nil. WiBS. V. 
1004, p. 72 f.) preseata a modified form of this apokalyptiscKea Flngblatt 
theory, finding evidence in AiJS, xvi, of the use of a Jewish written form of 
escbatological teaching common to Aiff. luid Mark. Seeberg {D(e Did^che 
des Judentums u. d. Ur-ChristenheUt 1008, c. i) atlll further modi ties tliia 
into an elemettt of the current Jewi&h and Ctitiatian missionary ** diatiihe " 
or kerygma. The use of such an element of current kerygroa would hardly 
be any laQger diatinguighable from dependence on the unwritt«n conven- 
tionalized and atereotypcd forma of the current teachings of ** judgment to 
come.** 
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Ijptic chapter of the S^optists is Id general structure a 
composition of our own canonical second Evangelist followed 
without the use of extraneous sources by Matthew and Luke, 
and as euch affords the means of dating both this and the 
dependent gospels of Matthew and Luke with reasonable 
probability, 

1. In gentral structure the apocaftfp^e of Mk, 13 U the com- 
position of the evangelistic Redactor Mm9e\f (RQ')^ in prineipai 
dependence on Q^ the Pauline Hpistlei^ and the Old Tes- 
tamenL 

Notoriously it is not the general habit of our second 
evangelist* whom for convenience we may designate " Mark," 
to compose such discourses of Jesus as appear in Q* The 
process of agglutination exemplified in Q is carried much 
further by Mattliew than by Luke, though less skilfully. 
But Mark falls behind both. Nothing save systematic de- 
sign can explain the extreme disproportion in tliis Gospel 
between narrative and discourse material. Mark is a con- 
sistent PauUnist in presenting the person of Christ in prefer- 
ence to hit precepts as the essential message of the gospel,^ 
The question " What shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life?" he answers not by the Sermon on the Mount, but 
by the example of Jesus as He leads the twelve the way to 
martyrdom* Yet in two well-known and conspicuous in- 
stances, ch. 4 and ch* 13» even Mark has yielded to the 
growing disposition toward agglutination. The significant 
feature of both these agglutinations, a feature which at the 
same time completely explains tlie exception to Mark^s usual 
practice, is their eschatohgical character. Both discourses^ 
the parables of the Kingdom (ch. 4) and the apocalypse 
(ch. 13) are esoteric, the former addressed to the inner circle 
of Jesus' spiritual kin (3 7-35) to the deliberate exclusion 
of " them that are without " (4 11-12), the latter to the 

> Let the reader simply mibtnict from Luke and Matthew what they have 
boiTOwed from Mark, aod aat^ the character of the remainder 1 Ho will 
have then some idea how broa.d thd dietLnction was, which ut attested in ths 
primitive tradition quoted by Fapias from **the Elder.'* between Mark as* 
gospel of '^' both sayingH and doings/^ and mere s^ntagtm^ta of the saying^. 
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still more exclusive circle of the four disciples first called 

(13 3-4).* 

Manifestly a Pauliae gospel of the perion of Christ could 
not stop with the description of how Jesus " humbled him- 
self and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross." It must bj still greater necessity proclaim the tri- 
umph, the Coming of Jesu3 in His kingdom. And since 
within the lifetime of Jesus this could only appear in the 
form of prophecy, the one exception to Mark's rule of sub- 
ordinating discourse is that he aims to make unmistakable 
Jesus' divine assurances of the Coming of the Son of Man in 
His kingdom, with power and great glory. 

But perhaps it may be asked: In what way does the Markan 
group of Parables evince an esehatological aim ? In answer- 
ing this question we must distinguish between the intrinsic 
bearing of the parables themselves and the selection, order, 
and adaptation made by Mark. As Jesu» uttered them, the 
parables would seem to be simple vindications of His preach- 
ing of the glad tidings of the kingdom to the publicans and 
sinners, the *am ha-aref. Signs from heaven are not given. 
True; but God, who makes the mustard plant grow from 
the tiny seed, can work His greatest work unseen. Tares 
are in God*s field. True ; but He is no impatient farmer 
to thrust in the sickle before the time. Much of His good 
seed is wasted in the sowing. True; nevertheless the crop 
is sure. Such is the original bearing of Jesus' teaching. 
The exordium of the parable of the Mustard Seed and the 
advancing complexity of the thought from this through 
that of the Patient Husbandman to that of the Sower, sug- 

* Matthew and Luke agree in eliminating thb feature. We sliculd not 
infer that their form is the more origmal from Vfhich Mark baa diTerged, but 
convereeiy, Juat as both Matthew and Lake soften the esoteric representa- 
tion of Mark in cb. 4, ho hei*. When the " little apocalypsft " appeamd for 
the first time the need wai felt by hs author, as in the case of tlie apocalypsea 
generally, of accounting for its being hitherto unknown (cf, Mk. O9). The 
need is met by the repreoeiitation of 13 t-t. Of these four diBcipJes three at 
least had already suffered martytdom and the foiutb (Andrew) was probably 
long a! nee dead. In the case of Matthew and Luke the need is no longer felt. 
The apocalypse had already become part of the current tradition of the teaqh- 
ing, Matthew and Luke therefore drop thla Mark&u trait. 
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gests that if they actually formed a group before Mark, it 
was in this order. But the purpose to which the evangelist 
Mark applies his selection of three parables is quite di£Fer- 
ent. First and foremost, the preaching in parables is to 
him a proof of the Pauline doctrine of the kardenii^ of Israel. 
This is that which Isaiah had spoken against them, ** God 
gave unto them a spirit of stupor, eyes that they should not 
see and ears that they should not hear." Jesus, he declares, 
spoke in riddles intelligible only to the inner circle of His 
spiritual kindred in order that to " those without " it might 
be fulfilled which was written by the prophet: "Speak onto 
thu people that seeing they may see and not perceive, and 
hearing they may hear and not understand, leat haply they 
should turn again and be forgiven." The parables for Mark 
are a prediction of the fate of UTihelievit^ Israel. Hence the 
setting after the Choosing of the Twelve* and Denunciation 
of the Scribes, and the saying on Spiritual Kindred, Hence 
also Mark changes the order which originally placed the 
Mustard Seed first (cf- v. 3o) and the Sower last (cf. w. lo 
and 13). Mark puts first the contrast between fruitful and 
unfruitful soils, because he applies the parable of the Sower 
to the hardening of Israel, as ^p* Barn, applies it, reverting 
to the direction to Jeremiah, **Sow not upon thorns (the 
Jews), break up the fallow ground (the Gentiles)." Next 
in order Mark puts the parable of the Tares — omitting all 
that related to unworthy adherents * and retaining only the 
contrast between the time of waiting and the "sending forth 
of the sickle." Lastly he puts the Mustard Seed, giving it 

* Marlt has the setting employed by Q for the Sermoa on the Mount, via., 
the Multitude, Choosing of the Twelve, Ascent into the Moos tain, tlie lut 
quite puiposeless, for Jesus simply descends agam. He expands thta aettlng, 
howevfiT, by adding from Q the Denanciation of the Blasphemy of the Scribes 
and the sayiug on Spiritual Kin, and mbgtitvUs the Farablea for the Sermon. 

* For Matthew the chief point. He even adds (13 a»Ha) a separate inter- 
pretation to make smk of his favorite application agaliist the " workers of 
lawlessness" (cf. fi w, 7 m-m, 24 n. la). The special bearing agaiti&t Paul- 
inistle antinomians is due to redaction by *' Matthew,'* but the authenticity 
of the warning against unworthy adherents m guaranteed by parallels iuck 
as Mt. 13 4T^, 22 IM4| Lk. 14 afr-u. Mark's umi§aion belongs to bis Paulin- 
Istic ttndenz. 
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a Danielle touch at the close in the allusion to the nesting 
of the birds of heaven in its branches. The sayings which 
Mark interjects in 4 21-2B, winding up with " He that hath 
(f.e., the Christian community) to him shall be given j 
and he that hath not (i.e.^ the Jewish) from him shall be 
taken away even that which he hath " are also applied es- 
chatologically. They are taken to refer to the Coming of 
Christ to judgment. The fact that the eschatological sense 
is forced upon the material by the evangelist, as appears 
from his changes of wording from the Q form, makes it all 
the more strikingly characteristic of him. As arranged and 
applied by Mark, the three parables of the kingdom of God 
convey to Jesus' kindred after the spirit "the my-stery of 
the kingdom of God," which is hid from his kindred after 
the flesh. The three contrasts of the fruitful vs. the unfruit- 
ful soil* the time of growth vs. the time of reaping, and the 
least becoming greatest, express it. To one who looked 
back after the catastrophe of 70 a.D., the conveyance to 
the Twelve of this " mystery of the kingdom " would be a 
strong corroboration of the general contention of the evan- 
gelist. 

If now we turn to the Eschatological Chapter, distinctively 
so-called, and consider its general structure, this also will be 
found to reB^ect similar aims and interests on the part of thift 
same Pauline, an ti- Jewish evangelist (RQ). 

To appreciate just the sense our evangelist intends, it 
is of some importance to note the setting and circumstances 
he describes. We observe first of all that the chapter con- 
cludes a period ; ia fact it is so placed as to mark the close 
of Jesus' public ministry. After it follows immediately the 
story of the betrayal and crucifixion. It forms for its own 
part the conclusion to the great series of debates iji the 
temple in which Jesus puts to silence successively Pharisee, 
Sadducee, and Scribe, and after declaring the exaltation of 
the triumphant Christ by quoting Pa. 110, begins a denun- 
ciation of the scribes consisting of a brief extract from the 
Woes of the Q source. It ia true that the touching incident 
of the Widow's Mite is interjected at this point, without 
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intelligible logical connection. Apparently it is introduced 
only apropos of the charge that the scribes devour " widows* 
houses.'* But the paragrapli fails to appear in Matthew, 
which here follows Mark with extreme cloaeness, and may 
therefore be due to interpolation from Luke, with whose 
"special source" the incident has peculiar affinity. At all 
events, whether we regard 12 4i-*i as textually original or 
not» t]ie clear connection of the Eachatoiogical Chapter is 
with the series of debates against the Jews, which begins 
with Jesua' entry into the temple and expulsion of the 
traders with the declaration " Is it not written, My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all the nations?^ but ye 
have made it a den of robbers." It is **as he was going 
forth from the temple," so our evangelist reports^ and as ** his 
disciplea said unto him. Master, behold what manner of 
stones and what manner of buildings! " that he gave utter- 
ance to the prediction on which all the Eschatological Dis- 
course is hung, Jesus, we are told, as he turned his back 
upon that faithless generation, and took his final departure 
from their desecrated shrine, predicted its utter overthrow; 
not the mere burning of the superstructure of porticos and 
sanctuary, which were consumed against the orders of Titus 
in the final assault which ended the siege, but the demolition 
of the great " stones " — the massive masonry still visible as 
one ** goes forth " at the gates, some of whose blocks now in 
iitu measure 28 feet in length by five or six in height and 
thickness- This demolition was carried out by express order 
of Titus after tlie occupation of the fortress, and must have 
required no small expenditure of both time and labor.^ 

' "For all the nationa'" ia a. Markan supplement from Jer. T ii, FauUni} u 
QBtml, Tba paiuHeta have the original antithesis in its purity " a house of 
prayer,'* ** a den of robbers." 

B Josephos, War^ VIL i. 1. Thus the Eachatolo^cal Chapter of the second 
half of the Gospel shows itself a pendent to the eschatological group of para- 
bles in til e first half. When tbe opposition la Galilee haa reached its culmi- 
nation in 3« with the plotting of the Phariaees with the Herodians against 
Jeflua' Ufe, he withdraws, chooses out from the multitude his group of dis- 
ciples and eommits to thena th« "mystery of the kingdom.'* Now in 
Judsa, similarly rejecbed^ he utteiB to the inner group the detailed predic- 
tion of the judgment. 
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The saying, Mk. 13 i. 2, on the demolition of the temple, 
I have saidj forms the link oa which our evaogelist has sus- 
pended his whole apocalypse. No one will suspect Mark of 
here resorting to fiction. But have we any adequate reason 
to regard the saying as other than an adaptation and assimi- 
lation to the event of that saying on ** destroy ing the 
temple" so weU attested in Mk. 14 as* 15 29, and Joh* 2 19, and 
reechoed throughout the epistolary literature of the New 
Testament? The object of that saying is not indeed to pre- 
dict specifically the demolition effected by Titus, but to lift 
the mind religiously by contrasting the permanence of the 
"house not built with hands" with the imperraanence of 
even the solid buildings of Herod. Miirk himself has left 
traces in two other contexts of acquaintance with the saying 
in this form. The saying, ^* Destroy this temple [built with 
hands] and in three days I will build another [without 
hands] " is^ in fact, one of the antitheses so characteristic of 
Jesus' principle of inwardness,. The allusions imply that it 
once stood in the narrative Mark follows- A few Western 
authorities even add after Mk. 13 2 ^' and in three days an- 
other shall arise without hands," betraying at least the con- 
eciousneas that the saying must have once stood at this 
point, if not giving evidence of its actual survival. If then 
we may regard the prediction of the demolition (not burn- 
ing) of the temple in Mark 13 2, as simply the eviingelist'a 
accommodation and assimilation of this well-known saying 
to the event, the proceeding wUl be highly significant of the 
kind of adaptations we must expect in the discourse intro- 
duced by it. 

The general structure of the *' little apocalypse'* appended 
by Mark to the saying on destroying and rebuilding the 
temple is the conventional threefold division of the apoca- 
lypses generally.* Paragraph a beginning after the mise en 
Mcene in the question of the four intimates on the Mount 
of Olives of vv. 3-4, is self-designated **The Beginning 
of TravaiU*' It includes w. 5-8, Even advocates of 
the apokali/ptitchet FlugUatt theory admit that vv. 9-13, 

• See Drew, op. cU.t p. 73. 
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appended to this paragraph after the summary apxh ^^(vmv 
ravTCLt must be regarded as the evangelist's supplement. 
They consist of two elements: (1) In tv. 9-n a prediction 
of persecution and promise of the Holy Spirit as Paraclete or 
Advocate before earthly tribunals, Bubstantially identical 
with the Q sayiag in Mt, 10 17-23. M-m ^ Lk. 12 ii. 12. 51. m 
«a Joh. 16 1-13,'** (2) In TV. 13. la, a warning of discord in 
the family and promise of salvation for him who endures to 
the end, of O. T. origin. V. 12 is taken from Mic. 7 6j 
V. 13 is paralleled in 2 Esdr. 6 25. ^^ R*s hand is easily trace- 
able in the first addition (vv. 9-11) in the adaptation of the 
saying by the words "ye shall stand before governors and 
kings " to the actual experience of Paul,^ and in the addi- 
tion in V. 10 of the warning that "the gospel must first be 
preached to all nations," another Pauline trait. ^ The 
second addition (vv* 12» 13) is itself characteristic. In the 
social anarchy of his own time, specifically perhaps the per- 
secutions and the delatores, R sees the day of Jerusalem's 
"visitation" as deacribed by Micah: "The godly man is 
perished out of the earth, and there is none upright among 
men, they hunt every man his brother with a net- , . . The 
son dishonoreth the father, the daughter riseth up against 
her mother^ the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law; a 
man's enemies are the men of his own house." It is a kind 
of apocalyptic obverse to the Elijan turning of the hearts 
of fathers to children and children to fathers. V. 13 » t^ 



'*Tho Q pamllela appear In these earlier apocalyptic Bections of Matthew 
and Luke. The same aay ings reappear a xec&nd time in the adaptatioa of the 
MarkAD apo4mtyp3B made by these later evangetiata in chapters 24 and 21 of 
Matthew and Luke respecftiTely. HoweTer^ the Markan form ts sometimes 
found in the Q context and conrersely. 

" While 2 Eadiaa ia probably aboat a decade later than Siatk, dependenea 
on a Christian writing hy thui profoundly Jewish author Is of course insap- 
poaable. The coinctdencea must be explained eithet by connection with a 
common rootof conventional each atology, or by later Christian interpolation. 
The fact that 2 Eadr. 6 as reproduces Mk. IS is b in the connection of tt. LSS, 
13 fc = 2 Esdr. Q a* suggests Christian interpolation . 

^3 Compare Acta 22-26 and the similar adjustment in Mk, 6 », luul iXni* 
trast the Q form. 

^''Rom. 11 «!. 
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peats the prediction of persecution of v. 9, even employing 
the formula Si^ to Svofid ^qv. Matthew gives it twice 
(Mt. 10 22^ 24 9), but we need hardly seek a special source 
for it. y. 13 b is equally undistinctive. Its ultimate source 
is doubtless Dan. 11 d&^ 40; 12 4. 9, 13. 13. But we find tliis 
general promise of salvation to those who *' endure to the 
end " repeated in every apocalypse, whether Jewish or Chris- 
tian, It is no more distinctive here than in James 1 13, or 
Rev, 18 10, or 2 Esdr. 6 2Jj, but is a commonplace of every 
encouragement in time of persecution or suffering. In 
Mt. 10 22 we have it in a Q context, but in Markan form. 
In 24 13 it is repeated* In Lk. 21 lo conversely the context 
is Markan, but the form of the saying is independent, re- 
minding us rather of Heb. 10 38. 39. The fact that Matthew 
has preferred the Markan form in both contexts (Mt. 10 21. 
22 = 24 9-13) is all that stands in the way of our assigning 
it to Q. There is nothing in paragraph a^ accordingly^ out- 
side yv. fi-9 &, which requires the assumption of an external 
source. If there is occasion in this first portion of the apoca- 
lyptic discourse of Mark for the Flughlatt theory, it must be 
found in vv. b-9 a. These verses we reserve for later con- 
sideration. 

h. In TV. 14-23 we have the second paragraph of the 
apocalypse, from which, however, it is customary to deduct 
vv* 21-23 as the evangelist's addition. The preceding verses 
(i4-3o) have been well described as containing the Culmi- 
nation of Woes. Such is the rdle our evangelist probably 
intends for them, though he himself refers to the situation 
described simply as "that Tribulation" (v. 24), The tech- 
nical terminology of apocalj'pse would probably describe it 
as the CrtSsn ^/2^ or " Birth pangs of Messiah/' a phrase 
probably familiar to Mark, since in v, 9 he employs its Greek 
equivalent apxh ^Bivmv, "beginning of the birthpangg." ** 
The difference between this ** great tribulation " and the 
convulaions of nature and of peoples in vv, 7-8 is that while 

" In Act> 3 tt there seeins to be ft oonfualon between h^ and SjO In 

Pa, 18 B. The " birtiipangB '' (p'^zn) of MeaBlah are the »♦ corda " (ff*?nn) 
of death. 
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those were general and world-wide, thia is specific and local. 
It falls upon '* those that are in Jud^a/' But even after 
deduction of yv* 21-23 there remains a recognizable admix- 
ture of material alien to the context and derivable from the 
aayinga. The warning introduced in vv, is-ie is found in 
Luke in the Q context (Lk. 17 si. 32). There, however, it is 
not so much a warning to swift and unimpeded flight, as a 
warning not to think of earthly goods, as did Lot's wife 
when the judgment fell upon the cities of the Plain. Here 
as a warning to instant escape it is visibly out of place and 
inappropriate, since not the unescapable judgment of God is 
in question, but merely the horrors of terrestrial war, wliich 
after all left time enough to descend from the housetop, 
or to return from the field for a garment. Moreover, the 
exclusion of vv* le. m leaves the connection of v. u with 
w. 17 ff. better than before. We may therefore probably elim- 
inate vv. IS, 16 from consideration, aa an addition from Q. 
Indeed, it is only vv. 14. i7-'J0 which are commonly reckoned 
to the FhighlatL Vv. 21-23 are generally admitted to be the 
evangeli3t*a supplement ; for, as already noted, they simply 
repeat the warning of vv. 6. 6 against the wXdvrj j and this, 
as we saw, is found twice in the dependent Gospels, once in 
the Q context (Mt. 24 26.27 — Lk. 17 23-25), a second time in 
another (Mt. 24 23-25— Lk. 17 20-22). Matthew character- 
istically interjects three verses (24 10-12) in his first employ- 
ment of the saying, to give it specific bearing against the 
antinomian heresiarchs. Mark shows his idea of its applica- 
tion by appending vv. 22. 23, which accommodate the saying 
to a sense agreeable to 2 Thess» 2 9. Warning against the 
false miracles of Antichrist is one of the commonplaces of 
the Antichrist legend,** and forms a stereotyped element of 
Pauline eachatology (2 Thess. 2» 1 Tim. 4i 2 Tim. 8 8; 
of. Rev- 13 13-15). The fact that ilark applies the saying of 
Jesus against the observers of portenta is not a reason for 
postulating an extraneous source. In paragraph i we have 
left, accordingly, as possible Fhighlatt material only the 
warning to "those in Judaea" to flee to the mountains when 
« Ct Rev. 13 n-w. 
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tliey fiee the Danielic ** abomination of desolation^" together 
with the description of the "great tribulation*' in vv. n-ao. 
These we may take up later for a little closer scrutiny as 
regards their origin. 

e. There retnaina the third and final paragraph of the 
alleged FlugUatt^ vv. 3i-27, a typical and characteristic de- 
scription of the Parousia, or Coming of the Son of man, after 
the Danielic pattern. The "parable of the fig tree" which 
foUowa, with the saying on not knowing the day or hour 
and the exhortation to Watch, attached to a confused mix- 
ture of the parable of the Steward with that of the Talents, 
are too manifestly adaptations of sayings independently 
known from Q, to be classed as belonging to the apokalyp- 
tUches FlughlatL 

There remains acco^dingly^ by general consent^ a very com- 
pact, three-fold discourse, which, if anything in Mark, must 
represent the supposed ** leaflet," literally a "leaflet " ; for 
the three paragraphs of four, five, and four verses respec- 
tively ( vv. 5-s ; u. 17-30 ; M-n) could easily be written on the 
obverse and reverse of a single papyrus leaf of the usual 
size. 

Let us take the most recent, and, as it seems to me, least 
improbable form of the Flugblatt theory, ^^ and assume that we 
have here not an entire independent publication (for the mat- 
ter is too brief and too commonplace to warrant independent 
publication), but simply Mark's excerpt of the eschatological 
ending of some didactic writing like the apocalyptic eschato- 
logical chap. xvi. of the DidacM. On this assumption we 
have a right to demand that the composition shall show an 
individuality of its own, distinguishable from the Markan con- 
text, especially if it be, aa many maintain, of Jewish and not 
of Christian origin. It would not have been composed if its 
author had not had something to say, something outside the 
stereotyped commonplaces of Jewish-Christian apocalypses in 
general, something more than vatieinia ex eventu reflecting 
eastern history in 44 to 74 A.D., something besides the sali- 
ent ideas of Pauline apocalypse, something besides sayings 
" See note 2, p. 3. 
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of Jesus and O. T. " prophecies." No new authorship need 
be sought for such^ for all these are simply the ordinary 
material Mark eUe where depends on. If nothing remains 
after careful analysis save material of this sort, we shall not 
be justified in departing from the known into the domain of 
conjecture. We shall grant of course that Mark ia here 
departing from his usual rule of not reporting discourfle; 
but not to a greater extent than in the corresponding chapter 
of the Galilean half of his Gospel, and with an analogous 
purpose and dependenee on similar materials. 

It will be worth our while, before we attempt to determine 
the question of sources, to glance at the elements thus set 
aside as constituting the Flughlatt material. They are not 
too long to print in full : 

fwju Acyoj^cs 5ti *Ey(u a^^ kqI troXAoilis TXavij<roucrn'. ^ora*' S« aicoMnyrt 
vo\ifjiJiv% Kai ojioa.^ trokifJuoVf fi.^ 0poticr0€ ' S<t yiviffia.t, dXk* ouTTd) to tcXdcI 

jcara tottous, iaovrat At/uot * ^Ap)^ ut&ivoiv ravra* 

b " 'Orair S< rSijrc t4 P&fXvyfia t^s lpr||j.tGir«a»t c<mj*fOTa owov Ov Set, o 
dvaytvttifTittav vtxirfa, Tore ol <v tg *levBala. ^ivytratfrav ih ra opjj. "oval 

^ irpoo-tux^o-^^ Sc tva |i^ ytVTjrai ;(ci^tui/of " ^'^itroyrat yap oI ^fJiipax iKttvai 
SXl^ptg, ota o^ "fi^iivtv T»La£TT) 4v* ^x^V Krlirfttv tjv iarurtv ^ Beo^ l«^ to& 
v^¥ Kol ov fLif yivrfTQi. Kttl €l fJLi} tKoKo^axTtv Kvpto^ Tm "^fitpa^f OVK Av 
i^u)^ waxm vdp^ ' dAAa &a 'TOvs ^IkXcktovs ovc cfeXc^ro iKokojUanrtv rut 

C ** 'AAAi f V intivatr^ rats ij^cpai;? /WTa ri^i^ $ktil/tv ixtlvrpf h ^Xiot OTtort- 

rov oirpavov irLirrovTtf, Kal «U, Swd^Jii al kv Toti oi}pava£« <rctXtv0^iromaL. 
^Kaii Tore oi^otTcat Tii^ vUv toQ A.v0p^ir«v {|!»x^^^*' '^ vi<^&(ui ;,icra Svva^«i>f 
iroAXij? KOI ^o^T?. "j«u Tore dflrwrreXft tow dyyt'Aovs mu 4wv<rwd{ii tow 
cmAcktow [utfTOt^J Ik tmv T»r«rdpMV 4i^«|iw«t^ d-v' &Kp9V yi^f W &icp«v oApav«0. 

I have reprinted the verses from the text of Nestle's edi- 
tion, just as it stands, using the same heavy -faced type for 
material taken from the LXX, that we may see at a glance 
just how much more is to ho deducted from our small re- 
mainder of material of unknown derivation on the score 
of O. T. extracts. Nestle's margin gives Is, 19 2 and 
2 Chr, 15 6 as sources of the extracts in vv- 7. 3 ; Dan. 9 21 
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and 12 4- 10 as sources of the reference to " the abomination 
of desolation " in v. 14 ; Dan. 12 1 and Joel 2 2 for the 
phrases in v. i9 ; Is, 13 10 and 34 4 for the description of the 
sidereal catastrophes of vv, 24-2B ; Dan. 7 13 for the coming 
of the Son of man on clouds, and Zech. 2 6 with Dt. 30 4 for 
the gathering of the elect from the four world regions. 
These are not verbatim extracts, but any one who compares 
the references will see that they are quite sufficient to 
account for the predictions covered, when the freedom of 
Mark in using the O. T. in modifying or Bupplementing say- 
ings of Jesus is considered, ^^ 

Space would not permit the reprinting of the parallel sec- 
tions of Matthew and Luke, but a comparison of any of the 
synopticons of Wright, Huck, or Hennecke will show that 
the coincident Matthaeo-Lukan variations are here at a mini- 
mum. The parallels each add a ^^dp after woXKgC in v. 6 and hel 
m Y. 7, and a pieyaXTf after 0\{yjn^ in v. 19, Both correct the 
Semiticisra ^pfaro Xeystv in v. 5, but in different ways. Both 
have Bvifdji€iv rmv ovpaviav as in LXX (Is. 34 4) instead of 
huvdfi^t^ at €V TO*? ovpavoU in v. 25, and icaX fio^ij? ttoXX^c in- 
stead of woXX^? Koi Bd^rj'i in v. 36. The proportion of coin- 
cident Matthaeo-Lukan variation is on the whole somewhat 
less than in other parts of Mark, and not less explicable than 
elsewhere without recourse to theories of separate literary 
relation direct or indirect between Matthew and Luke. 

As regards the important clause beginning v. a*, 'AXX^ iv 
4tc€tvai'i raU ij^paw, both parallels have altered Mark. Luke 
introduces before it the captivity of Israel and period of 
Jerusalem's being trodden down of the Gentiles. Matthew 
also effects a transformation in which the famous added 
£v&e<a<i is only one feature. Granting that our text repre- 
sentii the original Mark, we must leave it to the judgment of 
others whether in reducing the two clauses, iv ixdvam to*? 
^fi^pcuv, fi€TeL TTfU OXi^frip eK€iv7}v^ to the single clause fuOetix} 
fi>^a TT^v $\t^ip Twv rifiep^v itceiwav Matthew was merely 
making one of his common stylistic improvements, without 

" Cf. *.(7. Mk, i 12, 7 a. 7, 12 lo. ii, etc, Mark ]e fiill of LXX words and 
phrases, although he doeu net make sa maay formal citaUons ba Matthew. 
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intentional change of meaning, or whether he was purposely 
altering the sense in favor of an earlier date for the parousia. 
If the latter, was he moved by loyalty to some apocalyptic 
writing whose authority outweighed for him the authority 
of Mark, or does the evffett)^ simply reflect hia own warmer 
anticipations and brighter apocalyptic hopes ? Both may be 
true; but as long as we have a known direct dependence 
on Daniel by Matthew in addition to his indirect dependence 
through Mark, it is illogical to posit an unknown apokalyp- 
tischcs Flugblatt until we have decided in what light Matthew 
would view Dan, 12 u-i3. It is certainly not inconceivable 
that his correcter interpretation of the abomination of deso- 
lation as an inanimate object (I^tto?) "standing in a holy 
place*" should carry with it the ev04m, in consequence of 
this definite Danielle limitation of "the time of the end" to 
1335 days after. 

Turning to the purely internal evidence of the Mark an 
apocalypse itself, what indications have we of derived mate- 
rial? The keynote of the composition as a whole ia struck 
at once in paragraph a (w* b-b) called "The Beginning 
of TravaiL" It is this: M^ OpofltrO^, "Be not agitated," 
The command and its application are taken verbatim from 
2 Thess- 2 1*10- As in Thessalonica, so among Mark's read- 
ers many were "disturbed" seeing the wrath come upon the 
Jews "unto the uttermost/* "as though the Coming of the Lotd 
were immediately impending." The question of the four 
disciples^ "When shall these things (the demolition of the 
temple) be? and what shall be the sign when these things 
are all about to be accomplished?" is so framed as to leave 
no doubt of the writers object.^ Apocalyptic enthusiasm, 
so sure to be kindled by the startling events of 63-70 a.d,, 
is to be quieted and restrained by the reported prophecy of 
Jesus. The motive, the very words, of this central exhorta- 
tion, as we have seen, are Pauline to the core. But the 

^* '* All theae thinge " in v. 4 must not be interpreted aa m the caa# of 
writers who avoid illO|E^cal prolepsis. In Mark it h constant. He baa in 
mind already in v. 4 the pbeDomena about to be deacrihed in tb© enauiug 
discoanie, and not merely the Kpitia that ia coming on the scribes (12 lo) and 
the oTerthrow of the temple (13 s). 
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mateml basis is neither Paullnd nor Mark's owti. As al- 
ready shown, it is a genuine Q saying repeated in mora 
distinctive form at the end of paragraph b (vv. 31-33), and 
adapted by Matthew after his own peculiar fashion in 24 10-13. 
Here it is a warning against the false leaders called yoifrei 
by Josephus, of whom the troublous times in 44-70 a,d. 
brought forth an ever-increasing, ever-wilder multitude. 
In Matthew it is a warning against antinomian teachers in 
the Church. No possible date assignable to the Gospel of 
Mark could fail to afford abundant occasion for making this 
immediate application of the sober teaching of Jesus and 
PauL Hence y\\ t, 8 adduce nothing whatever beyond the 
application to be expected of a Pauline evangelist of 65-75 
A.D, Jesus had spoken of the 'rrXdvtj (so at least Mark 
thinks) in saying, " Beware of those who say, Lo» here is the 
Christ, lo there." Paul had said, *^Be not agitated, whether 
by saying (of the Lord), or by (apocalyptic) spirit, or by 
epistle as from us, as though the parousia were imraediately 
impending." The awotrraaia must first come. Mark adds 
as a confirmatory Scripture the passage Is, 19 a, with prefa- 
tory yap. The (Parthian?) wars and rumors of war, the 
uprisings of 66-70 a.d., the earthquakes at Laodicea and 
elsewhere, the famines (in the days of Claudius) he would 
have his readers understand are no more than general pre- 
monitory sjTnptoms. The *' agitators," the yotirt^^ will tell 
you, *^This is 'the end.'^ These are the tokens of the 
Coming." It is not so. **The end is not yet." These 
political, social, and subterranean convulsions are only the 
apX^ <uStW»'. The ydrjrei themselves are what should be 
expected among these premonitory symptoms, for the wXdvTj 
and the airotrraata are surely to eome according to Jesus and 
Paul. Therefore take heed not to be misled by them (m'} 
T*? u^d? irXapijif^^. The true signs of the end are the 
shaking not of earth but of heaven also.** This is the 

» Dwi, 12 W, 

» Heb. 12 ». 37, Cf- Rev. 12 7-w and Lk. 10 m, 19, Spitta has Hhown, Zvr 
&SKh. 11. LU. d. Urehr. UL 2 (1007), p. 1871, that Satan^B fall in Are from 
lieaTeii Is to be understood as a special poril to be r^ifited bj the *^ authoTitj *^ 
given to the disciples in v, i«. 
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proper feature of paragraph c. The true signs of the Com- 
ing are superterrestrial, because the war which precedes the 
Coming in triumph is a war in heaven, *' not against flesh 
and blood* but against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
the heavenly places. "^^ 

The phrase apx^t toBtiftov Is doubtless a current phrase of 
apocalypse. But who will contend that a special document 
must be postulated to account for this ? And what greater 
need is there for postulating a written source to account for 
the enumeration by a writer of era. 70 A»D- of the physical, 
social, and political convulsions of the preceding forty years 
in O. T. phraseology as war, earthquake, and famine ? Must 
Mark have a written source in order to tell his readers 
that these things are not the immediate precursors of *''the 
end" as "agitators'* declare? But apart from the Q sayings 
appended in w, ^13 to show that the period of evangelization 
and pertjecution tliroughout the world must first take place, 
paragraph a has nothing else to suggest a written source. 

b. But surely, it will be answered, paragraph b is centred 
upon a distinctively novel and characteristic feature, derived 
neither from Jesus nor from Paul, the expectation of " the 
abomination of desolation ^^ spoken of by Daniel the prophet 
*^ standing where he ought not." 

If, then, this be something quite independent of the Pauline 
apocalypse which we have seen to dominate paragraph a, 
why have we the curious application of a masculine participle 
(Icrrw) to the predicted sign, when the Danielic original 
manifestly refers not to a person but to a thing? Matthew 
sees this plainly enough and conforms, after his wont, to the 
O. T. original, though he is careful to say *' standing in a holy 
place," not " in the holy place " whose destruction had placed 
it forever beyond the reach of the dreaded profanation. This 
phenomenon in Mark of the change of gender cannot easily 
be explained without reference to 2 Thess. 2 3-io, and its 
reference to ^Hhe man of sin who exalteth himself against 
all that is called God, so that he sitteth in the temple of 
God, setting himself forth as God/' In Paul this is a pal- 
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pable application of Dan, 11 as-sr. Mark too regards the 
** mystery of Lniquity " as a personal being. Only ** he " does 
not stand '* in the temple of God," but indefinitely '* where he 
ought not." The evidence of the use of this same Pauline 
chapter in the reference of paragraph a to the irXdpjj of the 
last times and its warning* " /aij 6po€ta0€,^' makes it doubly 
apparent that Mark is interpreting Danielic in the light of 
Pauline apocalypse. His pointed avoidance of the Pauline 
application to the temple is profoundly significant- The 
version of Matthew, with its stricter conformation to the 
O. T. letter, makes the motive more transparent. Mark 
wrote after the destruction of the temple had to all ap- 
pearance made the prophecy of Paul forever impossible of 
fulfilment. By simply correlating PauPs doctrine of the 
Antichrist with Dan. 12 n, Mark now obtains a sense which 
to hita, and to the reader whose penetration into this mystery 
of ** scripture" he solicits, is completely satisfactory. The 
" abomination of desolation " spoken of by Daniel the prophet 
was not, as had so long been supposed, the idolatrous object 
erected in the holy place ; o avaytiWKQut/ vo€lTto, Let readers 
of the prophet take a deeper view.** It refers to a per- 
sonal being (etfTjjKOTa), standing in the place which right- 
fully belongs to Another. This could be learned from Paul, 
However, the temple would not be, as both Daniel and Paul 
had assumed, the place of his manifestation. His coming 
would simply be *^ where he ought not." 

Just what devastating personality Mark did refer to, human 
or superhuman, is not clear to the modern reader. Only 
two things are certain : (a) That the phenomenon concerns 
** those that are in Jud^a " , (6) that at the time of writing 
the temple was no longer available as the scene, whether of 
Paul's manifestation of the **■ man of sin," or of the Danielic 
"abomination of desolation.** The substitution of *^ where 
he ought not " for eTri to Upov of Dan. 9 27 (LXX), and €« rhv 
v€^p rov Beov of 2 Thess. 2 4, shows that Mark is attempting 
to combine the two factors, the Danielic and the Pauline 
prediction, in the light of actual occurrences. 

" The exhortation also shows tiie inflaence of Daniel ; cf . Dtn. 12 lo b. 
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Wbat then of his warning to "those that are in Jiidsea" 
to " flee to the mountains ** ? This is quite €x post facto as a 
matter of practical advice to a church ^Yhich had already 
endured tiie catastrophe; but it is far from unavailing for 
the real purpose of Mark, which is (like that of Daniel and 
the apocalyptists generally) to give courage and confidence 
to obey his ultimate exhortation, in the light of predictions 
which appear to be already fulfilled. So far from having any- 
thing to do with the revelation which, as Eusebius reports, 
induced the church to flee to Pella, Mark has seemingly in 
mind flight to the dens and caves of southeastern Judsea, the 
immemorial resort of refugees from Jerusalem.® Pella lies 
below sea-level, on the slopes of the Jordan valley. The 
flight from Jerusalem (embellished, as we have seen, by a 
Q extract in vv. 15* lo) and its hardships form the subject 
of the rest of paragraph b. The horrors of "Judsoa" in 
68-TO A.D. are reflected in it; but certainly the correspond- 
ence of these to what Mark read in Dan. 11 31-35 is reflected 
in it no less. To begin with v. 19, the very phraseology of 
his description of the "tribulation" of "them that are in 
Judaea " (he himself is elsewhere) is taken from Dan. 12 i. 
But take the LXX rendering of Dan. 11 31-35, the second of 
the two passages on the " abomination of desolations " and 
see if it is possible to conceive a Christian writer within the 
period to which Mark is assigned on any critical theory, who 
should not take into account this context in connection with 
the " tribulation " he was witnessing : 

***cal uwiftfjuara. i$ avrtw (the king of the north) ^yatrr^ovrtu ittd 

^t^vfkbiCravtFi TO ayiacr/*a r^ SvFacrretfiT, koL fUTatm^trovtrL tov <*'&eA<^t<7- 
fiAv, ntu ^iiKTQva-i 0^sXvyfUi ^t^vLO-fitfoVf ^Kal ol dvofiOvyTti ^a^jajr 

iT'O^OVCiV €V okLIT&7JfLain. Jfttt XaOS ytnio-KOVT« 0€O¥ avtOV KaTi(T)(V<TOV(n, 

ttal Troi^^TOVtTLi ^KoX oi owtToi ToZ XfiLOV <rvyr/<rQv<riv tis iroAAo, Kal <£irdc- 
i^o-ovutK iv pofit^ta Km iv ^Xoyl teal iv al^QSJoXmria kcX iv ^mpiray^ 
^fiipttiV^ ^j«M iv T^ dcrflciojiitmi avTOVS ^cny^troiTiit 0oij$ttav fUKftdVf Koi 
trpocrrf&^^irovTai, wpm avToit^ voXXaii iv oKi<r$^fm(n^ ^kox diro rmv trwUi^ 
Ttmt diT$€y^<TOwri rov wvpitKrcA avrovs ko,1 tov iKki$av$ak Kol rov atroKor 
Av4^^va4 €tit% Moipov "iripaff on It* cis Koifyov^ 

•* Cf. Heb. 11 IT. s», referring to the hardabtps of the followers of the 
MftccftbeeA. 
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To those who have observed the habit of our Mark to 
adapt logia^ particularly h^a known to us through Luke,^ 
to hia pragmatic purpose there will be nothing surprising 
in the suggestion that the woe of v. it upon child-bearing 
and nursing woraen "in those days^" is nothing more than 
such an adaptation of the saying, *^Weep not for me, ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, but weep for the things which are 
coming upon yourselves " (viz. in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem) in Lk. 23^r-3i. V, i« reflects a sense of the fearful 
hardships undergone in the dens and caves of the wilderness 
of Judiea during the awful winter of 69-70 a.d. Matthew 
adds the explanatory ^ i^vyij vfimv^ and supplements with 
ftijSf tra^ffaTtp^ which seems natural after the intercalated 
lotion in vv. 15. 16, but ia not Mark*s meanings and is the 
reverse of a trait of originality. That which would be 
specially hard to endure in winter (not " on a sabbath ") is 
not the flight* but the period of homeless wandering. The 
reason given in v. 19 ia the hardships of " those days," de- 
scribed, as already noted, in the language of Dan. 12 i. 
Only because of his introduction of the wrong subject 
(^ tpvjij v/jtwi') does Matthew's fj-tjBe o-o^^ar^ have room. 

Lastly, Mark introduces in v, so the singular conception 
of the cutting short (^KoXo^ttfo-is^ of the days of Messiah's 
coming. This is doubtless related to the divisions of times 
in Daniel, the ultimate basis of all apocalyptic calculations 
of *'tlie end"; but it belongs particularly, as I have shown 
elsewhere,® to the Enoch literature,® and is probably 
based on the Septuagint rendering of Ps- 102 23. The ulti- 
mate result, as in paragraph a, ia that nothing whatever 
remains in vv. 14-23 for which tliere is the slightent occasion 
to seek a written source in an apokalypUsehei Flughlatt, 

But let us turn to paragraph c. This is a purely conven- 
tional description of the Coming* based on Is. 13 lO ; Dan. 
7 13 ; Dt. SO * ; Zech. 2 6. If there is anything beyond these 

** E,ff. the paialile <A the Barren Fig Tr» (Iik. 13 »-«) In the incident of 
the ctiramg of the fig tree in Mk, IL 

» Zti. /. ntL WU: III. 4 (1602), pp. 280 ff. 

"JE^j. 0/ Barn. it. ' 
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stereotyped formfif it is the trait of the shaking of ^Hhe 
powers in the heavens/**^ and the "gathering together of 
the electf*^ both of which are character 13 ticalty Pauline 
(1 Cor. 16 25-27 ; 1 Thess. 1 lO ; 3 13 ; 4 id ; 2 Thess. 1 7 ^ 2 1. 
etc). The evangelist tella us (v. 24) that this unLversally 
expected and traditionallj well defined and conventionalized 
event ia to occur "in those days," and more closely defines 
his meaning by adding, " after that tribulation," Remem- 
bering that " that tribulation " is to his mind the one spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet, as introduced by the appearance 
of " the abomination of desolation," we should surely turn to 
** Daniel the prophet '* if we wish to know his thought re- 
garding its termination in *'* the end *' which was still ex- 
pected. Much has been said regarding the contrast of 
Matthew's cu^au? p^ra tjjp $\t^tu rmv TjfiepSip iKeivayp with 
Mark*a kXX^ ip itceipatv rah ti^ipm^ fierk tjjf dXiyjnp ckc^'i^v. 
We have endeavored above to point out how precarious is 
the endeavor to rest a case for the priority of Matthaeaa 
form on this single change of expression. It may be in- 
tended for nothing more than an improvement in style. 
But granting that the insertion of €i}9i<m does imply in 
Matthew a diflferent and more immediate expectation of the 
end than in Mark, what are we to infer from this? In 
general we may infer that even the later of the two writings — 
and present day criticism is almost unanimous in declaring 
this to be canonical Matthew — comes from a period not too 
long after " that tribulation " to enable the author (or com* 
piler) to still express the hope that the coming will be 
^* immediately " thereafter. But we must also ask more 
specifically. How is the extent of this " immediately " to be 
measured? There is but one mode of determination. We 
must judge by the basis on which the author rests his pre- 
diction. In Mark this basis is plain enough ; he has his eye 
on the distresses in Palestine in 68-70 a.d. In Matthew 
it is not so plain. He has his eye, as elsewhere, primarily 
on O. T* scripture. We must go to " Daniel the prophet,** 
if we would know precisely what he meant. Both evangel- 

« See note 21. 
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ista are presenting what they tinderiBtand to be the teaching 
of Jesua and of Paul regarding the ** time of the end " 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, and are interpreting it ia 
the light of their own recent experience. Therefore it is 
not ao much the diflference of three or four years more or 
less ia the delay already experienced between the *^ great 
tribulation " and the parousia, which will affect tlieir mode 
of presenting " the promise of his coming." It will be 
rather a difference in their mode of interpreting the promise 
of blessing at the end of 1335 days ** from the time that the 
abomination of desolation ia set up/' in Dan. 12 ii-i3. Until 
we know what Mark understood by hia pergonal "abomina- 
tion of desolation," and Matthew by his impersonal object of 
like designation, and how each counted the Danielle 1290 
and 1335 days, we have no trustworthy explanation of the 
phrases employed by each regarding the nearness of " the 
end.*' A further word on this point may be admitted later. 

It is superfluous to show that no written source other than 
the stereotyped features of O. T. prophecy already cited, the 
Q saying on the lightning-like suddenness and universal 
visibility of the Coming (Mt. 24 27=Lk. 17 »i), and the 
teachings of Paul, are required to account for Mark's 
description of the Coming of the Son of man with clouds and 
the ** gathering together of the elect," Even more mani- 
festly than in the caae of paragraphs a and 6, which have 
really something specific and distinctive, would it be absurd 
to postulate a further written basis for paragraph c. 

If, then, we have, as would thus appear, not an incorpo- 
rated document of unknown origin m the apocalyptic chapter 
of Mark, but the editorial adaptation of certain well-known 
Pauline and evangelic material, after the manner and with 
the motives elsewhere exemplified on the basis of O, T. 
scripture, the results for the dating of Mark, and conse- 
quently of the dependent Gospels of Matthew and Luke, will 
prove of immense significance and value. Let us pasa» there- 
fore, without further delay to our second proposition. 

(2) The compiler of canonical Mark^ who had construeted his 
apocalyptic chapter from Pauline ^ evangelic^ and Old Testament 
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data^ shapes his cmMruction with reference to the occurrmcet 
(?f 66 to 70 A.D., and therefore writes not earlier than 70-71, 
nor later than about 75 a.d. 

The most conviiiciDg evidence for this proposition is a 
simple comparison of the Q eschatological complexes with 
the Markan. The fundamental distinction is this: In the Q 
sayings there is never any forecasting of particular historical 
events, such as ** the great tribulation to them that are in 
Judaea," the appearance of "the abomination of desolation,** 
or the like; nor is there the slightest attempt to connect the 
coming Day of the Lord with the overthrow of Jerusalem or 
the temple, Jesus simply preaches repentance, lest a fate 
Hke that threatened against Nineveh, Tjre and Sidon, Sodom 
and Gomorrah, overtake an unheeding generation. The 
interest is simply ethical, not apologetic. It is Mark who 
transforms Jesus into the miraculous forecaster of the future, 
and Luke and canonical Matthew who carry the transforma- 
tion farther. The entire construction and motive of the 
** little apocalypse," from its connection, by means of a say- 
ing specially accommodated to make it appear to have been 
uttered apropos of a prediction of the demolition of the 
temple, to its interweaving of Danieiic and Pauline apoca- 
lypse with sayings of Jesus anent the snperterrestrial and 
incalculable nature of the Day of the Son of man, are apolo- 
getic in interest, aiming to prove Jesus' foresight of accom- 
plished fact. They point to the period immediately after 
70 A.D. as the time of its origin. In particular the accom- 
modation of the language of Paul and of Daniel in v. h, so 
as to permit of application of the prediction in some other 
way than to the temple, confirms the date suggested by v, 2, 
Moreover, the urgent endeavor to quiet messianistic enthu- 
siasm and to insist that "the end is not yet," that wars, 
famines, earthquakes, even " the great tribulation to them 
that are in Judeea" are only precursors, not immediate signs, 
of the Coming, leads only to the same results; for we have 
many indications in Josephus and some in the fragments of 
Hegesippus, that the period from 63 to 70 a»d. was one 
wherein "many were led astray"; some "even of the elect/' 
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Mark makes the coatrast as conspicuous as possible between 
earthly porteats, which merely belong to the period of 
patient endurance of persecution while the gospel is being 
"preached to all the nations," and signs "m the heavens^^ 
Still, that he may not be too discouraging, Mark adds, after 
this warning that " the end " will not be until " the powers 
that are in the heavens are shaken/' the coneoling parable 
of the Fig Tree, and the assurance that "this generation 
shall not pass away until all these things be accomplished.'* 
This and the urgent exhortation to hourly watchfulnesa 
prove that even if the Matthajan eWifofi be rightly wanting 
in V. 34, the eense is not materially different. Mark» as well 
as Matthew, lives in momentary expectation of the end. 
Both endeavor to apply the Danielic forecast of *' the end '* 
to their own times, Mark with greater dependence on Paul, 
Matthew with closer relation to the O. T, Mark obeys and 
echoes the Pauline injunction, " Be not agitated,*' and insists 
that *' first must the gospel be preached to all the Gentiles"! 
yet his own limit for "the end" is only a few years after the 
demolition of the temple. Matthew expects it "immedi- 
ately" after "that tribulation"; but realizing how intent he 
ia upon the letter of scripture rather than the specific occur- 
rences of his own time, we may well question whether "that 
tribulation " means precisely the same to him that it does to 
Mark, and does not include also the 9\i^t,^ of vv. 9-i3, Cer- 
tainly Dan. 11 31-37 could not fail to suggest a period of per- 
secution cfUf the profanation of the sanctuary, accompanied 
by a manifestation of the mystery of iniquity in a holy 
place. It is possible that Matthew connects this passage 
with the persecution of Doraitian and his blasphemous claims 
of worship. At all events the single word tv&4(i^ inserted 
by Matthew in the prediction of Mk. 13 24 is too small a 
basis for the supposition of an earlier date. Both Gospels 
must have come into circulation within a decade or ao after 
70 A.D. The closer dating of the two must depend on their 
respective interpretation of the Danielic figure of the *^ abomi- 
nation of desolation" and the 1290 or 1335 days which 
should elapse between its setting up and ** the end*" 
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SOME recent publicationa have considerably increased 
our knowledge of the geography of Palestine in the 
days of the Egy[)tian occupation and of the El-Amarna let- 
ters ; they also present some points for further discussion. 

Professor W, Max Miiller, to whom Biblical scholars are 
so much indebted for placing the topograph iciil infornjation 
of the Egyptian inscriptions concerning Palestine within 
reach » and whose Asien und Mur&pa nach altUgyptimhen 
Benkm&Urn has been of such inestimable service, published 
as Heft I of the Mitteilungen der vorderasiatisfchen QeselUehaft 
for 1907 Die, PaiastinaHste Thiitmom IIL Miiller has also 
placed within the reacb of one who reads Egyptian the other 
Palestinian lists in his Mgyptoloffical Hesearchea^ 1906. 
Breasted's four volumes of Ancient Hecords^ EgypU 1906» 
also present the scliolar with much valuable material. 

Meantime Knudtzon's new collation of the El-Amarna 
tablets in the Beitrage eur ABsyHalogie^ and his translation 
of them in the V&rderanatiacKe Bibli&iheh^ together witt 
Clauz's article, " Die Stadte der El-Amarnabriefe und di© 
Bibel," in the ZeiUchrift des deutsehen PaMstinchVereins^ 
voL XXX, 1907, pp, 1-79, have opened a number of points 
to clearer vision and presented some new problems for 
discussion. 

Tlie object of the present paper is to state the points of 
topography which seem to the writer to be now definitely 
settled, and to make a few suggestions about some which 
are still uncertain. 

The following places mentioned in these sources may be 
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regarded as definitely identified with Biblical sites. In 
most cases the modem name of the site is also known. 
Megiddo, Gath, Taanack, Shunem, Gaza, Damascus, Ashta- 
roth, Hazor, A echo, Joppa^ Kadesh in Galilee, Edrei, Beth- 
Anath in Naphtali, Hammath (near Tiberias), Pella (the 
bnS of the Talmud), Lebonah, Addar in Judah, Socoh, Ash- 
kelon, Tyre, Sidon, and Aijalon are mentioned in more than 
one source. Thothmes III mentions Abel in Dan, Beeroth, 
Tob in Gilead, Makkedah (Jos. 15 4i), Laish, Chinnereth (Gen- 
nesaret), Maelial (1 Chr. 6 74), Achahaph (Jos. 11 i, 12 30), 
Ihleam, lyyon, Anaharath (Jos, 19 19), Ophra, Aphik, Joppa, 
Ono, Lydda, Migdol, Ephes-Dammim, Gerar, Rabbi th (Jos. 
19 20), Kaamah (Jos. 15 41), Jokneam (Jos. 19 11), Geba, 
Zereda (1 K. 11 26), Raqqath, which the Jerusalem Talmud 
identifies with the site of Tiberias (Neubauer, Qiographie 
du Talmud, p. 208). 

The El'Amarna letters mention Hannathon in Zebulon 
(Jos. 19 14), Keilah (Jos. 15 m and 1 Sam. 23 1 ff.), Cozeba 
(1 Chr. 4 22), Lachish, Manahath (1 Chr, 8 e), Moresheth, 
Zorah, Adamah (Jos. 19 3g), Jerusalem, Aroer, Bostra, 
Jabesh, Eanatha, and Sela. 

Ramses III mentions Beth-Dagon^ in Palestine and 
Carchemish* on the Euphrates. 

Sheshonq gives us Rehob, Hapharaim in Issachar (Jos. 
19 19), Mahanaim, Gibeon, Beth-Horon, Beth-Anoth of 
Judah, Beth-tappuah (Jos, 15 63), Sharuhen, Ain Paran 
(cf. the wilderness of Paran, Gen. 21 21), the Field of Abram 
somewhere in southern Judah, and the river Jordan. 

The following proposed identificatioas for one reason or 
another deserye a word of remark. 

GiNA of EA,8 164 17. 31 is identified by Clauz with the 
Biblical Engannim (Jos. 19 21), the modern Jenin, which in 
Josephus, Antiq. %x, 6. 1, is called Ttvav, This seems very 
probable, though not certain. Clauz also identifies this 

> MiilleT^ Egyptological Seaearehes, pL ft8» 1. 72 : ff^y-d~qto-n' 
' Ibid,, pi. 65, L 29 : E-r-k'-my-it. 

" /.#, Kl-Ainnraa. The referencA la to WLnckler*i Th^nta/dn von Teli-d- 
Amarna, [a KB, 7oL t. 
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Gina with Qiniw (No. 26 of Thothines IH's Palestinian 
list). Muller (MVG% on the other liand, identifies QHniw 
with Kanah in Aeher (Jos, 1928). Either ideutification is 
philologicallj possible, Jenin suits better the conditions of 
the El-Amarna letters, but it is not certain whether Gina of 
EA. is the same as Q'inlw^ of Thothmeg. 

GiNTi-KiRMiL of EA, 181 36, 185 5, Clauz identifies with 
Gbtta on Mt. Carrael — a place mentioned by Pliny in bis 
Naturali* HUtoria^ v. 18 r*, the exact location of which is 
not determined. This identification is possible, but as the 
other places mentioned in these letters are aU further south, — 
Lakish, Keilab, Gaza, and Jerusalem, — it still seems to me 
that the identification with Carmel in Judah (modern Kur- 
mel) ia more probable. The one point in favor of Clau2*8 
identification is the fact that Ginti-Kirmil is mentioned as the 
boundary of a district. This would beautifully suit a place 
oa Mt. Carmel, but might equally apply to Carmel in Judah. 

Gath-Rimmon. Clauz follows Knudtzon (-Sj4, iv. Ill), 
in reading Gitirimuni in EA, 164 «i, and in identifying it 
with Gath-rimmon of Jos. 21 aa, a city of Manasseh. If it 
really lay in the territory of Manasseh, however, the sug- 
gested identification with the modern Rummane is more 
than doubtful. 

As to IJarabu (EA, 164 44), which according to Knudt- 
zon should also be read in 201, Clauz is in doubt whether to 
identify it with the Rehob of Jud. 1 3i, or with the ^Apa^a 
of Eusebius, On&mas. (ed. Lagarde, 237), a village three 
Roman miles west of Scythopolis. The former of these 
alternatives involves a transposition of radicals, and is very 
improbable. The latter is more probable, though not cer- 
tain, for Eusebius Q.€.y mentions an *Apa^a also in the 
neighborhood of Dio-Ciesarea. 

YAKA3II (or Jarami). Knudtzon reads this with the 
determinative in EA, 219 io» %.e, the tablet found at Tell-el- 
Hesy. This city Clauz regards as the same as the Biblical 
Kirjath-Jearim* the first element, which means simply "city," 
being omitted. This identification seems to me very 
probable. 
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Qauu (EA, 251) Clauz identifies with the Biblical Cana 
and the modem Kefr Keona. Both identifications are un- 
certain. Scholars are by no means agreed that Kefr Kenna 
is Cana, and as no other topographical data are given hy the 
tablet the town intended might as easily be Kanah in Asheri 
the modern Kaneh. 

Magdali and Magdaijm (EA, 159 38, 237 as, and 281 u) 
Clauz places in the Jordan valley, regarding one of them as 
the Migdal-el of Jos. 19 as, the modern Mejdel. Semitic 
M^d&h^ or " towers, " were, however, common. This ren- 
ders the identification somewhat uncertain, 

Maka2 (1 K. 4 ft) is by Clauz seen in the Muhazi^ which 
according to Knudtzon should be read in EA, 205 25. The 
change of A to ^, while phonetically not impossible,* is 
doubtful. 

Similarly Raqqath, the forerunner of Tiberias, is tenta- 
tively seen by Clauz in Ruhizi of EA, 1S9 36. m. Two of 
the radicals, however, differ, which seems to me to make 
identification impossible. 

Zeboi3I (1 Sara, 13 la, Neh, 11 3*) Clauz finds in Sahuma^ 
which Knudtzon reads in EA, 174 m instead of Wiuckler'a 
Sapuna. The identity is not, however, quite certain. 

Sakmi, which Knudtzon reads in EA, 185 lo instead 
of Winckler's la-n(Tymi^ Clauz takes, as Knudtzon had done, 
to refer to Shechem. If the reading is secure^ this is un- 
doubtedly right. 

A certain Egyptian Sebek-khu, an officer under Sesos- 
tris III (Usertesen III) of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty, 
says that he was with Sesoatris when he captured bkmm 
(possibly to be read ti'kmkm) in Hetennu, or Syria-Palestine, 
See Breasted, AM, L § 680. It is tempting to suppose, as 
Professor Miiller once suggested in OLZ^ that the Egyptian 
scribe was attempting to spell SKM, and that in the list 
from which he copied, the last radical was accidentally 
doubled. It is a serious, though perhaps not a fatal objec- 
tion to this identification, that the meaningless doubling of 
an m at the end of a word is almost without parallel in 

* We should bave suppoied that h was changed to Jfc, and then sharpened to 1^ 



so 
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Egyptian. Professor Breasted tella me he knows of but one 
other instance^ and that is in the imperative of a verb. 
It seems to me possible, however, that the doubling may 
well have been an accident in copying a foreign name, and 
may be quite independent of Egyptian analogies. If this 
supposition is correct, we have a reference to Shechem in 
twelfth dynasty records some four hundred years earlier 
than the El-Amarna tablets. Indeed, this campaign of 
Sesostris is the Erst Egyptian campaign in Palestine of any 
length of which we know. 

'S^fimvtai}^ a village in Galilee which Josephus mentions in 
his life (ch. 24), and which others had identified with the 
modern Semunijeh,* Clauz finds in the Samhuna of EA, 220* 
This I believe to be right, and I mention it here for the sake 
of calling attention to the fact that the same place seems to 
be mentioned by Thothmes III, as No. 35 of hia list (f-m-n*), 
Miiller had noted (MVO^^ p. 15) that §*-m*-n* is the same as 
JSamhuna, but was unable to identify it with a Biblical or 
modern site. 

Beth-Sheme8H. In EA, 183 15 Abdikheba of Jerusalem 
says that the city of Beth-Ntnib, a city belonging to the 
territory of Jerusalem, has gone over to the people of Keilah. 
It has been a great problem to know to what town reference 
was made. Clauz tentatively suggests that Beth-Shemesh 
(modern Ain Shemg) was intended. The suggestion has 
much in its favor. The locality would admirably suit the 
circumstances, Beth-Shemesh being relatively near Keilah. 
The suggestion seems the more probable since Professor 
Clay has made a strong argument in favor of the view that 
NiK-TB was the usual Babylonian form of writing the name 
of the god of the West^land, t.«. Syria and Palestine (see 
JAOS^ xxviii. 135-144). Since the Baals of this region were 
all closely associated with the sun, the scribe of Abdikheba 
may very well have employed it as an ideogram for the god 
Shemesh. The identification is not certain^ but it is more 
attractive than any hitherto proposed. 

In this connection it is of interest to recall the name 

< See the references id Bulil, Qto^apkit^ p. 215. 
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Samson (5 -«i*-5*-k'), which occurs as a place name in the 
list of Ilamses 11 (Miiller, Researehea, PL 62, 22). The 
name is also found in the list of Ramses II L Miiller (^Atien 
und Europdy p. 166) had noted that it might be connected 
with the name of the Biblical hero Samson. One wonders 
whether it were not another name for Beth-Shemesh, or of 
some place in that region. 

The 78th name in the list of Thothmes III is Y-T-p-r\ 
which Meyer (ZA Wj vi, p. 8) interpreted as Joseph-el — an 
interpretation accepted by many other scholars. Miiller, 
who accepted this in 1893 (j4»ien, p. 162), followed Maspero 
in 1899 (OLZr 397) in correcting the Semitic equivalent to 
TfcCDIt!?^ — a reading which was accepted by Winckler ( Qt- 
tchichte Israeli^ ii» 68), Muller now identifies it (^MVQ^ 23) 
with Sltt^, a place mentioned in the Talmudic ToBefta in 
connection with Antipatris (modern Kdtat Rd» el-Ain)^ and 
which Neubauer (^Q-SographU^ p. 90) identifies with Ar%xtf qh 
the coast north of Jaffa, This identification with Arauf 
Muller rightly rejects. Neubauer had also identified it with 
a place called Yiisdf in the JSttmaritan Chrcjiicle^ ch, 47. The 
geography of that chapter is, however, too vague to afford 
any clue as to locality, though a situation in the maritime 
plain is probably indicated. As Winckler had noted, the 
name occurs in Babylonian as the name of a person in the 
form Ya-au-v-b-ili (Cr, iii. 23, 15). It seems that we have 
to give up the idea that the name of Joseph occurs in the 
list of Tliothmes, uuless, as is possible, the name Joseph is a 
corruption of Yiuuh^ the labial b having been changed to the 
closely related p. 

The name T-q-bi-*r (No. 102 of Thothmes' list)* which 
also occurs in the list of Hamses II as Y' '-q'-h-rw (Miiller, 
Itesearahes, PL 60| No. 9), was identified by Meyer (ojp. cit} 
as Jacob-el. Miiller (J.*ten, p. 164) held that this place 
must be sought in the west of central Palestine, — an 
opinion whicb he reaffirms in his latest publication (Jfi^^, 
p. 27). Others* as Toy, Ifew World, 1893, p, 131, had 
not attempted to locate it, apparently considering the topo- 
graphical indications too vague. Sanda, on the other hand. 
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argued (JIf Ftf, vii. 1902, pp. 74-7 T) that the whole gronp 
of Dames in the list of Thothraes between Nos. 90 and 110 
lay in the country east of the Jordan, and suggested that 
the name was to be connected with Peiiuel, — the scene of 
the narrative of Gen. 32, — ^a view adopted and amplified by 
Erbt (iWe ffebrder, 1906, pp. 18-25). 

§anda*3 claim that twenty-one consecutive names (Nos. 90^ 
110) belong to the country east of the Jordan seems to me 
untenable. Nos. 90, 92, and 97 of the list refer to places 
called Abel, as does No. 15. Three Biblical Aheh are known, 
— Abel Beth Maacah» Abel Meholah, and Abel Shittim — 
of which Abel Shittim only lay east of the Jordan. Miiller 
is, I believe, right in identifying No. 103 with the Gabatha 
of Eusebius — the modern Jebata in Galilee (see Buhl, 
Qeographie^ p. 215)» He also rightly sees in No. 10-4 the 
Ruhuti of the El- A mam a letters, identified by Clauz with 
Kabbah (Jos. 15 eo)^ which lay in the territory of Judah. In 
No. 109 Miiller rightly finds Beeroth in Benjamin, while 
in No. 110, B'ty-^-'ir, we have, I think, the Biblical Beth- 
shean, n being here changed to the kindred liquid, r. Paton 
{Early Hi»Ur^ of S^ria and Pahitine^ p. 81) identifies it 
with Bethel. All these lie west of the Jordan. 

There are nevertheless some trans-Jordanic towns among 
these names. No. 91 is Edrei. No. p5 is 'Ayun, southeast 
of the Sea of Galilee. No. 98 is probably Diban in Moab. 
Miiller recognizes the possibility, if not the probability, of 
these identifications, and of the second of them he speaks confi- 
dently {MVG^ pp. 25 ff.). It is quite possible, therefore, 
that Sanda is right in placing Jacobel at Penuel. Somo 
slight confirmation of this view may be found in the list of 
Ramses, in which the next name after Jacobel is apparently 
incomplete, but the portion of which is clear is K-r'k\ and 
which may have been K-r-U-r. This might be Karkor 
0?1i?) of Jud, 8 10, a trans-Jordanic town. 

The Vale of Shaveh (Hit?), mentioned in Gen, 14 17, 
Miiller has acutely perceived in the *n-V'W{-i) (rnc^ pS) af 
Thothmes' list. No. 5, 

Note should also be made of Muller's discovery of an 
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Egyptian parallel to Bezek, of which Adoni-bezek was king 
(Jud. 1 6 ff.). It is the city Kir-Bezeh^ No. 73 in the list of 
Ramses III (see Miiller, Besearclies, p. 49, and PI. 68, No. 73). 
Clauz identifies the city Rubuti (£A, 183 lo) with Rabbah 
(Jos. 15 60). Although the site is unknown, the identifica- 
tion has much to commend it. 
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Folk-tales in Old Testament Narrative 

IBVINQ F. WOOD 

BMJTH COLLK&S, ItOaTOXlfnOK, HAM. 

IN dealing with the problems of Old Testament narrative, 
scholarship must humble itself to the study of popular 
fttory-telliiig, and must make this study as thorough and 
scholarly as is the study of language and history. I wish 
here to touch only upon one phase of this subject, that which 
has to do with the forms of popular tales. 

Ancient popular stories divide themselves, according to 
form, into two classes : those in folk-tale form, and those 
in what, for want of a better term, I shall call literary form. 
By folk -tale form, I mean the form which a story has taken 
as it has been told and retold by people not professional story- 
tellers, about the campfires, at the close of the day in the 
villages, and, moat notably, to children. 

By literary form, I mean the form which a story has taken 
in the hands of a more or less adept and specialized literary 
artist. The tales of the professional story-teller in the East 
are usually in the literary form. Those told by the mother 
to the children, most often in the folk-tale form. 

The folk-tales not only appeal to the interest of the listener, 
— the story in literary form does that also, — but are adapted 
to the capacity for memory and narration possessed by the 
average householder of the humbler classes. Herein lies the 
possibility of making testa which shall sometimes determine 
with measurable certainty the origin of particular tales in 
any body of ancient narrative. Doubtless all tales cannot 
be thus distributed to their sources, since the distinguishing 
marks are not always visible, but there is reason to hope that 
the origin of some tales can be at least presumptively fixed. 

Old Testament narration seems In the main to have under ^ 
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gone^ before it was written, a transitioii into more or less 
complete literary form, though one may often suspect even 
in 8uch cases a folk-tale basis. The method of compilation 
used by the writers of most Old Testament narration would 
itself lead one to suppose that examples of the folk- tale might 
be embodied among traditions cast in a more formal literary 
mold. 

Tests by which such folk-tales can be distinguished must 
be formed in the light of two facts : (1) the natural limita- 
tions of narration among people of average ability in a com- 
munity of primitive culture; (2) the forms which known 
folk -tales originating under such circumstances actually 
take. 

The tests will be such as the following: 

1. The story is short* Such extended tales as that of 
Joseph seem to belong rather to the literary than to the folk- 
tale form, though doubtless resting back upon folk -tale 
elements. They are comparable to the long tales of the 
Arabian Kights, which hear marks of literary embellisbment. 

2. The folk- tale often depends for its power to capture 
the memory upon some pat saying or unexpected situation, 
which gives the proper snap to the whole story. Often this 
sentence or situation is all there is to the story, the rest of 
the tale being merely background for this one element. The 
story of David's capture of Jerusivlem, with its saying about 
the blind and the lame, may be an illustration. So, of a little 
fuller sort, is the story of Solomon's judgment, 1 K. 3 io-2T, 
which belongs to a class of folk-tales very widespread and 
very popular both in the Arabic east and in India* 

3. The folk- tale often has a non-moral character. The 
point of it is often the trickery by which a weak or despised 
character obtains an advantage, as in the case of the hare 
and the hedgehog- The folk- tale proper seldom teaches a 
moral lesson. Children and other unsophisticated people 
have always objected to *^ ffaec ferula docet,^* Most of the 
stories in the Old Testament which seem to fall into the 
class of folk -tales are not in themselves moral. Some of 
them are even the opposite of moral. 
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4p Folk-tales are very apt to become, if they are not so 
in their origin, hero tales. Examples are the great masa of 
Alexander and Solomon tales in the Moslem east, and the 
Kama tales o! India. In the Old Testament we find evi- 
dences of auch hero tales attached to the names of Abraham, 
David, Samuel, Solomon. 

5, The folk -tale often embodies repetition of internal de- 
tails and situations. So Cinderella receives a beautiful di-ess 
and goes to the ball and dances for three successive nights, 
the story of each night being told in almost the same words. 
Grimm's MUrchen abound in illustrationa. So do the genuine 
folk-tales of the east, where often a situation ia repeated over 
jvnd over in almost the same words. 

The reason for this very common characteristic seems to 
lie in the deaimbiLity of sustaining and increasing the interest 
by delaying the crisis. But the meager mental abilities of 
both narrator and listener are more easily met if the crisis 
is delayed by repetition rather than by new matter., with its 
demand for variety in narration and for tlie graap of a num- 
ber of details by the listener. If you will Usten to children 
of average imagination telling stories to each other, you will 
usually notice the same characteristics. 

In the rest of this article it ia proposed to apply these tests 
to certain narratives which may perhaps be in the folk-tale 
form. 

1 Sam. 3 2-18. The atory of the boy Samuel in the temple^ 

The atory is short, has attached itaelf to a hero of national 
tradition^ and contains repetition. It bears definitely the 
marks of the folk-tale. The story seems to be edited into 
the narrative by the prophetic writers. The message to 
Samuel (vss. ii-u) ia plainly a prophetic sermon and bears 
no relation to the folk -tale style. It is a common sugges- 
tion that part or all of these verses lack connection with 
the story» Budde would exscind vss. ii-u, Wellhausen and 
Nowack, V8, n. Perhaps the solution may be, not in a 
later addition to the prophetic writing, but in an addition 
of the prophetic writer to the folk-tale which he borrowed. 
Without the prophetic sermon the story becomes character- 
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istically non-moral. It ia fruitleaa to conjecture exactly 
what the tale had in place of the prophetic message^ but 
one may surmise tliat it waa an oracle of disaster to Eli or 
to Shiloh. Following such an oracle, the submissive word 
of Eli, " It is Jaliveh, let him do what is good in his eyes," 
forms a very fitting climax of the common folk-tale style. 
In the story as it now stands, following the sharp condem- 
nation of the prophetic message^ it ia a weak ending. It 
shows submission instead of peuitence, fatalism instead of 
moral sensitiveness. 

When one remembers how much of the popular estimate 
of Eli has been based on this inept ending of a prophetic 
story, it is worth while to call attention to the fact that if 
we can separate the folk-tale from its prophetic surround- 
ings, we shall give a more virile aspect to this somewhat 
shadowy character in Hebrew tradition* 

1 Sam. 16 M3. The story of the anointing of David pre- 
sents another case of folk-tale repetition. The story is pro- 
longed, the imagination held and the interest sustained by 
the introduction, one after the other, of David's brothers, 
and each repetition is in almost the same words. The final 
choice of the boy who had been left among the sheep is 
heightened by the dramatic contrast with his brothers of 
beautiful countenance and great stature. One sees the 
popular element also in the fact that the neglected member 
of the family proves to be the favorite of fortune — a very 
common element in the folk- tale, always popular. 

That the narrative stands isolated from its context is 
held by most commentators. It is usually assigned to a 
late redactor (see Budde, Kittel, Wellhausen, Nowack* 
H. P. Smith ascribes it to the Sm, writer). The folk-tale 
form in itself argues neither for nor against the late date. 
If the date is late, it does, however, offer a reason for its 
insertion. The folk-tale form shows it to be a popular and 
widely known story. Such tales are, among simple people, 
considered to be matters of common knowledge and taken 
as unquestionably true, like the story of Tell and the apple 
and of Washington and the hatchet. If a written collection 
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of tales about a popular hero is a till open to any sort of inter- 
polation, such a story will sooner or later find its way into 
the book. 

The story shows the characteristic non-moral trickery of 
folk-tales. Samuel fears the wrath of Saul and gets into 
contact with the family of Jesse by trickery. The moral 
element is only introduced in the oracle about Eliab — 
"Jahveh seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh upon 
the eyes, but God looketh upon the heart.'* Such didac- 
ticism is hardly natural in the genuine folk-tale, and more- 
over blocks the rapidity of movement in the story. It is 
harmonious with prophetic thought, and one suspects that 
here the editor ia reading a moral into the original tale. 
The original tale without this suggests no moral. It m only 
that the boy comes out ahead of his big brothers, and that 
is quite enough for the folk- tale. 

The editors have also supplied a connection between this 
tale and what precedes, but it is of the slightest — perhaps 
only the suggestion that Samuel is mourning for Saul. At 
the end there ia also a very slight editorial connection with 
what follows J for surely the statement that *' the Spirit of 
Jahveh came mightily upon David from that day forward'* 
looks toward the statement in the next verse that " the Spirit 
of Jahveh had departed from Saul.** With the exception of 
these three minor additions, we seem to have a complete folk- 
tale narrative. It ends; "And Jahveh said, Arise, anoint 
him, for this is he. Then Samuel took the horn of oil and 
anointed him in the midst of his brethren. And Samuel 
rose up and went to Ramah," 

Gen. 18 17-33. The story of Abraham's pleading for Sodom 
is also in folk-tale form. It is usually separated from its 
context as containing elements incongruous with the J story 
in which it stands (see Carpenter and Battersby j Bacon* 
Qenens of&ene»is; Cornill; Kuenen; Wellhausen; Driver, 
Qemsia^ etc.). Removing vs. 22, which serves to make con- 
nection with the preceding narrative, the tale is independent 
and complete in itself. The men who visited Abraham then 
disappear, and the story is a colloquy between Jahveh and 
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Abraham. Its primary motive is that of the typical hero 
folk-tale, to exalt a national hero. This it doea by the 
decision of Jahveh to take Abraham into divine confidence, 
and by his patient yielding to Abraham's successive re<|iieBtB. 
Its secondary motive is the wickedness of Sodom. Both 
motives are emphasized and dramatized by the reiterated 
prayer of Abraham in almost the same words at each repeti- 
tion. Late prophetic phraseology at the beginning* with the 
formal national emphasis in vsa. isia, seem to be due to 
prophetic editing. Vs. it might be a part of the folk-tale, 
" and Jahveh said, Shall I hide from Abraham that which I 
will do?** Then follow with vs. ao^ "And Jahveh said, Be- 
cause the cry of Sodom and Gomorah is great, ... I will 
go down now and see whether they have done according to 
the cry of it," va- 23, **And Abraham drew near and said. 
Wilt thou destroy the righteous with the wicked ? " and the 
colloquy begins. 

Cat it off from the theological concepts as to Jahveh which 
gather about it in our minds, isolate it from the prophetic 
teaching in which it is set, regard it simply as a story told 
in Palestinian villages overlooking the Jordan chasm, and it 
illustrates the greatness of Abraham rather than the mercy 
of God. The story is non-moral. Doubtless the God is 
great, for he can destroy whole cities ; but what of the 
ethical quality of a God who lays aside punishment so easily 
at the request of a human favorite ? This is hardly the God 
of the prophets, but — and here is the point — it is the God 
of the folk-tale, from ancient India to Mediaeval Europe. 
The primary purpose of the tale is not to t*jach about God, 
but to tell a story about a hero, who was so great that he 
could get what he wanted from God himself. As prophetic 
teaching, it would be immoral. As a folk- tale it is not. It 
is only non-moral. 

An interesting example of repetition is the prologue of 
Job. The double scene in heaven, followed by a double 
scene on earth ; the repetition in almost the same language 
of the colloquy of the Satan and Jahveh, and of the message 
of destruction to Job, along with the brevity and rapid move- 
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meat of the story — ^all these are very suggestive of the folk- 
tale. One questions whether this may not throw some light 
on the oft-mooted problem of the tradition lying back of this 
book. That some tradition did lie back of it, the analogy of 
Hebrew literature and the mention of Job in Ezekiel suffice 
to make probable if not certain. A frequent suggestion has 
been that the prologue and epilogue constituted a '*book of 
popular character, which in simple, popular fashion gave an 
account of the pious Job " (Cornill, Introduction to 0, T.^. So 
Duhm regards the prologue and epilogue as a " Volkshuch.^'' 
Macdoriixld (JBL^ XIV. pp. 63-71) suggests a legend as the 
basis of the story. May we not raise the question whether 
this legend was not in folk-tale form? If so, it would seem 
probable that the tale is given almost, if not quite, complete 
in the prologue, and possibly in the epilogue. The prologue 
presents the characteristic repetition, compactness, and brev- 
ity of folk -tales. The epilogue does not exhibit folk -tale ele- 
ments so plainly, Whether the epilogue is part of the original 
tale or not, the poem certainly displaces the heart of the 
story. Some supreme expression of piety must have formed 
the climax of the tale, some expression to which the words, 
"In all this Job sinned not with his lips," look forward. 
We can only surmise that it must have been a far cruder 
and more naive form of piety than is the subtile play of 
doubt and faith which the genius of the poet has substituted 
for it. That the Satan is a figure which can only belong to 
a comparatively late date, together with other evidences of 
a late date, does not militate against the folk-tale form. 
Not all folk-tales are old. The older strata of tales are very 
persistent, but to them are constantly being added new tales, 
or new elements in the old tales. 

The above are only suggestions of the application of the 
folk-tale testa in Old Testament narration. Whether these 
particular narratives conform to the testa is of less impor- 
tance than whether the tests themselves can be applied to 
any narratives. The discrimination which they suggest is 
of value in the following ways : 
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1. By it we can push our way back one step nearer the 
birth of a story. 

2. We can sometimes differentiate between a folk-tale and 
its literary settiug and so add to our means of the discrimi- 
nation of sources. 

3. We can get the basis for a further principle of literary 
and historical judgment ; for we shall not judge a folk-tale 
in all respects as we do a story in literary fonn. 
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K6*eh and HSzeh in the Old Testament 

MORRIB JASTROW, JR. 

UNITSBSITT or f BHKeTLTJLinA 

IT has been customary to regard HRh and nj'n as ejmo- 
nyms of H^33 *' prophet " and as embodying an older usage 
of a time when visions were Buppoaed to be the distinguish- 
ing mark of prophecy.* This view rests on two suppositions: 
(1) that both nx^ and Hlh convey the idea of "seeing** 
either in the sense of foreseeing events or of having a vision 
through which the future is revealed^ and (2) that the gloss 
in 1 Sam. 9 », "that the na&i of to-day was formerly called 
the T^'ih *' carries with it the synonymity of the two terms. 
While it is true that the gloss distinctly conveys the 
view that HX^ is the older term which was subsequently 
replaced by K^3J, it does not necessarily follow that the 
functions of the HK^ and K''SJ were always identical. In- 
deedf the natural course of religious evolution furnishes a 
presumption in favor of the supposition that the nKh» belong- 
ing to an earlier grade of culture, reflects a more primitive 
view of the manner in which the will and intention of the 
gods were to be ascertained than the R^33 which, whatever 
its origin,* became in Hebrew usage the term for the one 

* A, B, DavidBon, Prophtqf a«fl JVojjAef* {Htatingii* Dictionary of the 
Sible^ Iv. p. lOS), And ttie same author^s Old Teatament Frophecff (Edln- 
, burgh, 1904)^ P- 81 ; E. G. Hirach, Fropheta and Prapkecif^ in Jewish Encifclo- 
peedia^ vol. x. p. 213; but aee Nowack, Bikher SamntlU, p. 41. 

«See Hoffnjftnn in ZAW^ iiL pp. 87 nq,, who disciiaaea the poaaibility of ft 
cocDection with the toeaninK oE the correapouding stem in Arabic of a 
**ni6t]fng'* Bound, but which he doea not regard as aatlafactory. Kuenen 
iProphfU of I»mei, p. 42) and others connect K33 with VJi ^* bubble up,'* 
either analagQus to the use of ^"ttn **drip*' (Am. 7 m; Mic. 2 u) or 
ftuggested by the symptoma of an epUepttc. See Hoffmann, I.e. p. 119 and 
Enrifd. Biblica, ilE. col. 3S63. J. A. Bewer in AJSl, iviii (1902), p. 120, 
compures the Aasyrian naftft, *' tear awaj, lead forcibly," henc« the prophet 
la (flgO carried atooy by divine frenzy, ecstasy. 
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who, casting aside the ordinary meaos of divination, is the 
direct mouthpiece of a Deity purified of unethical concep- 
tions, spiritualized and largely also denationalized. If we 
examine the passages in which T^)fh is used, we shall find his 
ftmctions as a matter of fact to be quite different from those 
of the later H'33. The HK^ par excellence in the O. T. is 
Saiauel, who is thrice called in Chronicles (1 Chr. 9 22, 
26 28, 29 ^)« HKhn "jKiaitf ^* Samuel, the rS'ek'' in a way 
which indicates that ITH^H was the title by which he waa 
known, precisely as Nathan was known as K'35!l (1 Chr. 17 i 
29 29, 2 Chr. 9 29 29 2ft, Ps, 61 2, 1 Ki. iV 10. 22. 23. 32. 
34, 38* 44. 4b), and as Gad was known as Hthn * (1 Chr. 29 29), 
and Zadok as ]r^^^ (2 Sam. 15 27, 1 Ki, 1 8. 26. 32. 34. 38. 39. 
41. 46 2 as 4 2, 1 Chr. 16 39 24 b 29 2^). Besides these 
three passages, IlKh occurs in connection with Samuel no 
less than four times in the narrative of his first meeting with 
Saul (1 Sam. 9 9. 11. is. 19), which according to the critical 
analysis forms part of the "Saul" document in the Book 
of Samuel.^ This narrative, which may be taken as typical 
of the functions ascribed to Samuel, reveals him to us in 
the distinct role of a diviner. Saul, acting on the advice 
of his attendant, seeks out Samuel, through whom as an 
D'^rlbKH B?^8 "man of Elohim"*' (vss. 6. 7. 8. 10) he hopes 
to find the whereabouts of the lost asses of his father Kish. 
Samuel enjoys high repute as one who can forecast the 
future J "whatever he says will surely come to pass," says 
Saul*s attendant, " therefore let us go thither, perhnps he will 
tell us what road we should take " (vs. e), ue, he may be able 
to tell U8 where the lost asses can be found. On Saul object- 
ing that he has nothing to offer the " man of Elohim," the 
attendant says that he has one fourth of a shekel of silver 
which he is ready to give. Samuel is, therefore, viewed as 

■The latter passage ts particularly interesting as embodying all three terms 
n»h, TTipt and K*5i applied to Samuel, Gad, aud Natbau, respectively. 

*S«ei howeTcf, below, 

*See K. F. Smith, Critical and Sxegettcal Commentary on the Book* of 
Samuel, p. 69 f Kautzsch» die Heitige SchH/t dea AUen TeHamefU*r P- 289. 

BOn tbiH tenn^ used aa a very general one, see Davidisoii, Old T««(ameal 
JVopAcq^, p. 79. 
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one who carries on diviuatioa as & profession, to whom one 
goes for the purpose of securing an answer to some question 
and who receives a ooni{>en8ation in return. As a diviner 
he might stiU be placed in the category of the prophet, 
though of a rather primitive type, but in the course of the 
narrative, brief as it is, be is distinctly portrayed as a priest. 
Saul and hia attendant on reaching the ascents to the city in 
which the "man of Elohim** was to be found, inquire of 
some maidens coming out to draw water, " la the r6*€h 
here V* The reply of the maidens (vss. 12-13) is significant; 

"And they answered them and said, ' He is near by. JIake haste 
nowj for just to-day he has come to the city, for there is a 
general sacrifice to-day (DJ7 DVH H3t) on the bamAh. On your 
entering the city you will find him before he ascends the bawwlA 
to eat, for the people may not eat until he comes to bless the sac- 
lifica After that those bidden may eat,* '* etc. 

The view of modern commentators, including that of H. P. 
Smith,' that the " blessing of the sacrifice is not a priestly 
function," but merely a kind of grace,* is hardly justified in 
view of the abundant evidence that among the Semites in 
general the presence of the priest was essential to a sacrifice* 
A rT5| is a religious rite and the blessing of the sacrifice ia 
clearly a form of sanctification to give an assurance that it 
has been accepted by Jahweh. Such an assurance can only 
be given by a priest acting as mediator between a god and 
his worshipers. The priestly function assumed by Samuel 
is in accord with other episodes in his career which, however 
much they may have been worked over by later editors, con- 
tain a core of reliable historical tradition. He is an attend- 
ant in the house of Jahweh (1 Sam. 3i), dedicated to the 
service of Jahweh through a formal sacrifice (1 Sam. 1 34-25), 
As the " boy " of Eli, the priest, he wears the linen " ephod " 
(1 Sam. 2 18) — the distinct symbol of priesthood.* The 

' l-Cv p. 82. 

• following WeUbaqaen, P»-<rf<??ome»a (S ed.), P- 70. Budde {dk BWt*r 
Satnutl^ p. 62) k inclined to regard Samuera actioa aa an exceptional one, 
but tbe context Implies rather a regular practice. 

* CI 1 Bam. 2 w^ where the phrase ^'to carry the tphod before me** ia 
descriptiTe of priestlj funcUona. 
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significant feature in the dramatic legend of Saimiera 
first vision (1 Sam. 3> ia that it takes place while he is in 
the temple service. Later at Mizpah he appears in the r81e 
of mediator between Jahweh and hia people,*** and his inter- 
cession is accompanied by religious rites ; and no less signifi- 
cant is the incidental notice that at Ramah, which is called 
his home, he built a aacrificial altar to Jahweh (1 Sam* 7 n).i* 
There is no reason to question the authenticity of such in- 
cidental notices, which show that as a rftt^l Samuel performed 
the functions of a priest in the early stages of worship among 
the Hebrews- As for the narrative of the meeting of Saul 
with SamueU the frequent use of the term HS^ as well as the 
naive manner in which Saul and his attendant are repre- 
sented as going to this n»^ for the purpose of ascertaining 
what had become of the lost asses of Kish, indicate that the 
original purpose of the tale was to demonstrate the powers of 
Samuel aa a diviner. For be foretells (10 3-9) three incidents 
that will happen ; (1) at the grave of Rachel Saul will en- 
counter two men who will tell him that the asses have been 
found, (2) at Elon Tabor he will encounter three men on the 
way to Bethel with sacrifices for the sanctuary, and (3) at 
Gibeatb-Elohim he will encounter a company of D^M:''33, and 
the spirit of Jahweh will descend on him.^* It is probable 
that three independent forecasts, or three versions of a single 
forecast, have here been combined and brought into connec- 
tion with the incident of the meeting of Samuel with Said 
which, being fraught withsiich important consequences, would 
naturally have become a favorite subject for folklorie expan- 

11* 1 Sam. 7 6-ft mn*^^ DSTB? '?^&n^. The prayer ia ftccompaoied by 
religiouB rites sach &b fasting and libations \ and when it m added tbat 
"Samuel jadged the BenS I^raei at MUpah," it is reasonable to conclude 
that what Samael did was to render a *' decision *' iu the name of Jahweh^ 
or in other words to announce the intention of Jahweh, secured as an oracle 
in aome way, in connection with the coming 8tnig>?l© against the Philistinea. 

^^The *^ atone** which be erects after the victory orer the FhiUHtinea 
(1 Sam. 7 is) may also have been some kind of an altan 

1^ The ** duplicate*' of thia story in I Sam. 19 is-m la recognized a^ a lata 
adaptation (see H. P, Smith, l,c, p. 181), so that the appearance of Samael 
at the head of the band (va.3Q) is a ptirely fanciful touch and manif^tly in- 
congraoua. 
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sloEL ; but for our purposes the mam poiot is the illustration 
t1i£kt the three foraoaets afford of the popular conception of 
Samuel m a diviner- That at this time the nx^ was quite dis- 
tinct from the K^33 follows from the description given of the 
** prophets " whom Saul is to encounter — a band of howling 
dervishes accompanying their chants with musical instru- 
mente.i^ If Samuel is in one passage actually referred to as a 
MT^SJ (1 Sam. 3 3o)» this is due of course to the projection of a 
later conception of a prophet into the past, under the influence 
of which the title is assigned to all the ancient leaders from 
Abraham on, irrespective of the specific r61es played by them. 
The anointing of Saul by Samuel (1 Sam. 10) in the name 
of Jahweh shows us Samuel again performing a priestly 
function, though in view of the fact that the episode has 
been manifestly introduced as a counterbalance to the narra- 
tive of Samuers opposition to the kingship (chaps. 8 and 
12), its only value lies in the tradition that it embodies of the 
functions ascribed to Samuel, who thus turns out to be essen- 
tially a diviner and a priest; and since, as we have seen, 
the term rS*eh belongs to the older structure of Hebrew cul- 
ture, we should be prepared to find the rS*(fh on a par vrith 
priests and diviners elsewhere. One of the oldest as well 
as one of the commonest designations of the priest in Baby- 
lonia is hdrU^^* a participial form from the stem barH^ which 
is the common one in Babylonian for "to see" or "look at 
something,'* used in fact precisely as radh is in Hebrew, The 
bdrU, this word being formed precisely as r^VA, is essentially 
and primarily the divining priest, but the " seeing " involved 
in his office is of a very specific character. He is not a "seer ** 
in the modern acceptation of the term, as one who can 
** foresee," but an "inspector," and the inspection implied 
is that of the liver of the sacrificial animal, through which 
as the vital organ of the animal^ as the soul and seat 

" Chap. 10 e. See below, p. 51. 

^* See Jutrow, RfL J3ttb)fL und Asfyr., IL pp. 102 seq., where the various 
functions of the b^rB Afe aei forth, but this variety U 4ue t<o %he development 
of the BabyloEiau ritual, in conaequenoe of which bStrU became the " diviner ** 
in genei^ without inference to iay Hpeci&l mode of divination. 
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of life, the will and intention of the god, who accepts the 
animal and is thus identified with it, are revealed. ** Through 
carefully "looking at" the phenomena noted on the liver, 
each sign being given an interpretation in accord with an 
elaborate system devised by the ftrfrtJ-priests,^* the hdrU or 
" inspector '* obtains the answer to the question put to him. 
Hepatoscopy is the oldest form of divination known to us 
among the Babylonians^ and since, as has been shown else- 
where,*^ the second grand division of Babylonian divination 
' — the reading of coming events through the sun, moon, 
planets, and stars — is dependent upon hepatoscopy, the 
application of the term bdrd to the stargaze r or astrologer, 
and then to the interpreter of dreams and of signs in general, 
represents the natural extension of the functions of the hdr^. 
In consequence, the word becomes the general designation of 
the priest as " diviner," irrespective of the means chosen by 
him for forecasting the future, or what he predicts, or what 
the questions are that may be put to him. 

The Hebrew HXh, being the exact equivalent of the Baby- 
lonian hdrUt and the rd'eh as exemplified in the narrative of 
Samuel being a diviner and a priest, it would seem reasona- 
ble to take the iTK^ in accord with the meaning attached to 
hdrH, as likewise originally an "inspector," who looks at 
something with a view of obtaining an answer to a given 
question. We have as an interesting confirmation of the 
correspondence here assumed between the Babylonian stem 
bdrd in this specific sense and the Hebrew HKn, the passage 
in Ez, 21 20, where the prophet accurately describes the Baby- 
lonian method of divination as 15^5 i*'**'?* litemlly "he 
looked at the liver," but which is to be taken as a compound 
expression to convey the idea of "liver inspection" or hepa- 
toscopy. While traces of the view upon which hepatoscopy 

^ See a paper by the writer, *' The Liver Id Antiquity and the Beglimlngs 
of Aaatomy" (Univ. (tf Fa, Medical BuUetin^ Janaaiy, 1908, and Trans. 
Phila^ College of Ph^sicians^ 3d SerieB, xiijc. pp. X17-13B). 

^* See Jaatrow, Bel. Bahyt. und Astt/r,^ tl. pp. 2iA sq,, and the copious 
UluBtrationa ibere g^iven, pp. 252^16, 

IT **'Xhe Sign and :Name for Planet in Babylonian/^ In Proc«edinff» oftfn 
Asner. FMlos, Society^ vol. xlrii, pp. 145 sti. 
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rests — tliB li Yer as the seat of the goul or of life — are to bo 
found in Hebrew,^ it must be admitted that there are no 
direct indications that hepatoscopy was practiced by the an- 
cient Hebrews outside of the prohibition to burn the lahu» 
cavdMu9 of the liver as embodied in nine different passages 
of the Pentateuchal codes. The prohibition is aimed against 
using the sacrificial animal for purposes of divination^^ and 
in so far points to the knowledge of this form of divination 
among the Hebrews. Still it is signiiicant that in the list of 
various kinds of diviners — Deut. 18 lo-ii — ^ there is no men- 
tion of hepatoscopy, so that we are not justified in going 
further than the assumption that the T\^ was applied to a 
divining priest who looks at or inspects some material ob- 
ject as a means of forecasting the course of events or of fur- 
nishing an answer to a question. We are not told how 
Samuel proceeds to furnish an answer to the question put 
to him by SauL, but perhaps some significance is to be at- 
tached to the detail that Samuel speaks to Saul "on the 
roof" and according to one version "at sunrise."** The 
time of sunriBe is a favorite one for performing incantation 
rites and for other ritualistic acts.^* Is the conference "on 
the roof " perhaps to be taken as an allusion to divination 
through the heavenly phenomena? It would be natural 
that in the narrative, which portrays Samuel as a faithful 
Jahweh worshiper, details contradictory to the spirit of 
the Pentateuchal ideals and of the prophetical views should 
be suppressed, or perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
should quietly disappear from the narrative. If there be any 
force to this hypothesis, it would indicate that as applied to 

" Pr, T 9t *' splitting the liver " in the sense of killing, whera 123 la 
n^ed as a synonym of t^^?.. See also La^m. 2 ii ''mj li^er is pdurod out on 
the earth," where again " livor" is a ayncmym of ''sotil." 

^ See Jastrow» Etl, Bab^L und Aasyr,^ ii. p. 231^ note 10^ where the 
proof is given — following Moore — that the "133^*?!? Vr\r\^ (Ei. 29 u. «, 
Lfev, 3 i. 10. ifi 7 4 8 ifl. a& lo. i») \& the lobu* cauda<u«« 

» 1 Sam. 9«. 

*i See Zimmem, BeitrSffe sur Kftininis dmr Babyl-Asur/r. Reli^ion^ 
pp. 100, 104, 112, 1*1, etc. ; Tallquist, A^syrische Beschworungssetie, MaqlU 
Serie, p. 33. The time for tnyoMng the iplrits is during the night up to 
the time of dawn. 
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Samuel, the term rwh had already reached the stage repre- 
fiented by the use of h4r4 in Babylonian as the divining 
priest in general. 

Outside of Samuel, the title "the r6*eh" is bestowed on 
one other personage only, namely Hanani, who comes to 
Asa, king of Judah (2 Ghr. 16 7-io), and foretells diaaster 
through wars because the king " relied " upon Aram and not 
upon Jahweh. The story, to be sure, is found in Chronicles 
only, and for that reason might be open to suspicion. The 
use, however, of the old term HKh instead of the later one 
ITSl may be taken as an evidence at least of the antiquity of 
the tradition, if not of its authenticity.*" The occurrence of 
a nx^ — of one officially designated as such — in the di^ys of 
Asa is ft valuable indication of the continued use of the ancient 
term to the end of the tenth century* Asa's reign, it will 
be recalled, began in the twentieth year of Jeroboam, the 
first king of Israel, and extends, at all events, to the time of 
Omri, the sixth king of Israel, — but it is not till the days of 
the latter's son Ahab that a new religious type appears in the 
person of EUjah. Does thia period perhaps represent the 
border-line, separating the nijth definitely from the 1^35 ? ** 

^ The Greek T«nfoiL, it Is to be Doted^ fn many instances taUa to note the 
diitmction between rrM^, nrif!, and X^3l.3, uaiDg T/u^nft indiBcnminately for 
ftU three. ThuA for ntn we find i ^X^wr 1 Sum. 9t, lu is, 1 Chr. Ots 29 », 
but 1 Cbr. 36 3s wf»^friii and so also 2 Cbr. 16 r, lo of Hanani ; for TT^ wo 
find rpo^iirrp 2 Sam, 24 u, 2 Chr. 19 i 20 » and 36 is (plural), bat i^v^ 
S Ki. 17 19, 1 Chr. 21 «, 2 Cbr 9 S0 12 1& 29 as, while 1 Chr 29 « 6 fiMwur, 
A totally different word occuii once 1 Chr. 25 s. No doubt in some caaes tho 
eoirectidn to the iDore legitimate term wpotp^rTft Ib intentioimsd, jmit aa in tho 
Hebrew text litfn and Tip are occasionally replaced by kT^ or the latter U 
added. 

" In Tiew of this roferenco to Hljhi in the days of Asa, one is tempted to 
correct the rather absurd D'K&h| in 2 Chr. 16 i3 to P'MhS. The Terse as it 
fltandfl ** eTen In hLs aickness he did not seek Jabweh but the phyBiciaas/* 
followed by the ntatement, **and Asa slept with his fathers^ '^ would indicate 
a pecolJar attitude towards the medical profeaaioti, which becomes intelligibltt 
©nly 11 we suppose the purpoee of the Chronicler to ha"ve been to ironically 
suggest a connection between the king's seeking medical adrico and bis 
demise. If the proposed change appears too radlcat it seems to me that wo 
ought at least to teadj CK^-J^ ^3 raT-n« t^l l*S in the sense of " inqnir. 
ing of the dead.** The pbiaae mT*ni¥ tf^l means, of coune, "to entreat 
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Turning now to HTh we find tliia term of far more frequent 
occurrence than HKh and in use to a mucK later period. It has 
already been remarked** that, just as the title "^ the rd'eh *' at- 
taches to Samuel, so hdzeh seems to have clung to Gad, who is 
spoken of as the TI7 Hlh (1 Chr. 21 9, 2 Sam. 24 u) or l^btpri njh 
(2 Chr, 29 25) or simply as nthn (1 Chr. 29 2&). If, therefore, 
instead of njnn we encounter K^SSH (1 Sam. 22 0) as the 
title of Gad, this is clearly a scribal correction ^ in order to 
give him the higher and more legitimate title* The proof 
for this is furnished by 2 Sam. 24 11, where we find both titles 
*T1^ nth K'^DSn la, and where K^33n is clearly a marginal 
gloss that has crept Into the text. Since we never find the 
combination '?[7?'-' ****??♦ it follows that the nth was a special 
attendant — ^the official diviner as it were at the special ser- 
vice of the ruler. Similarly, Hem an (1 Chr. 25 6) and Jedu- 
thuu (2 Chr. 36 w) are designated as ^7'?'!^ *^^7 *^*1 since 
both of these as well as Asaf are connected with the tem- 
ple service as Levites and " singers *' (Bn^fe^SH 1 Chr. 15 19 
Heman, Asaf, Ethan, for which 2 Chr. 5 12 has Heman^ 
Asaf, and Jeduthun j 0*1*?? 1 Chr. 15 17, 2 Chr. 5 12), the 
prophetic powers associated with them (1 Chr. 25 1 D''StS5n 
d^nb^aai C'!??J3 nniSS) are, as in the case of the HK^ not 
dissociated originally from priestly functions. The term, 
therefoi-e, likewise belongs to an early period in the religious 
history of the Hebrews, when divination formed a part of 

Jahweh'* (e.g. 1 KL 2S a. 1, la. 31 1, Jer. TO 31, Ez. 20 1, Hoa. 10 13, 
Ps, 34 fl» 2 Cbr. 22 « 26 & ete.)t but the verb tfH'l is also used of inquir- 
ing of the dead, e.g. Deat. 18 n (a^narrb«K t^ll), iV 8 w (Vrt^W""?** Dm*^^ 
ornaT^H Q^rn Hpa tf*iT), a-nd aioce CTKB") is a iynonyco of D*riO (e.g, 
1b. 2Q It, Pa, S8 li), Ihe phrase admits of the interpretation proposed. The 
chang«, wlttch adds bub a. Attigl@ letter, may also have been IntentionaJf to 
avoid the objectionable term in the case of a *^good'^ king. It maj, 
per baps, not be out of pi ace to suggest also that the reference to tlie king'a 
Moknan At the end of 1 Ki. 1^ 23 is a lat« gloGa based upon the fuller story in 
Chronicles and introduced as a reference thereio. 

a* See above, p. 43, 

« The change of mp into K*53 ts due, of course^ on the one hand to the 
influence of the later view which regarded all tegitimate servants of Jahweh 
as genuine "propheta," and on the other, to the gradual fading out of the 
tradition vblch had onc« differentiated between a «*1^ and a ir?f. 
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the priestly office and before the period of the differentiation 
of the diviner from the true prophet of Jahweh and the con- 
comitant differentiation between "prophet" and "priest." 
That the prophecy connected with the Mdzim was of a lower 
order is indicated by the mention of musical instruments in 
the passage in 1 Chr. 25 1 as part of the prophetic outfit, which 
places them in the same category with the singing dervishes 
whom Saal encounters.** The title rrjhn attaches also to 
Jeddo (2 Chr. 9 29) or Iddo (2 Chn 12 lo) in whose 
case we likewise encounter a scribal correction or gloss 
ir3|n. Lastly, Jehu, the son of Hanani, is in one place 
(2 Chr. 19 2) called TWir\^ though in the parallel passages 
1 Ki, 16 7.12 we find K'^Sn, while the Greek version also 
has o TT/jot^^TTj? in 2 Chr. 19 2, and the Vatican Codex omits 
the designation altogether in 1 Ki. 16 7 ^indications that 
point to the later neglect of once existent differentiations 
under the influence of the post-exilic view which favored 
the application of K^^ to all the men of the past who were 
portrayed as speaking in the name of Jahweh. That, how- 
ever, the nth just as the rtK'H was at one time sharply differ- 
entiated from the K''33 is shown by the equally persistent 
attaching of the latter term, to certain personages of the 
older period of Hebrew history; as e.g. Nathan, who is 
called **the prophet" in no less than fourteen passages. 
Such a passage as 1 Chr. 2929» where the three personages 

*• The inBtnimeiita mentioned in 1 Sam, 10 s are ^51, ^j ^"'rn. and "1133, 
ptnctically the aanaa instruments as in the case of Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun 
(1 Chr. 25 a) except that P^inSifO as nnatatn (1 Chr. 16 «) represents proba^ 
bly a later addition to tbe outfit. Note also that in the second Ter&lon 
of the atorj oi Saul's appearance among the prophets (1 Sam. 10 ») 
CrK33 ifi oied ju£t as 1 Chr. 26 a, which suggesta that the names of the 
instrumenta havo been snppresfied in this version. The existance of an 
Arabic equivalent et-IJflzi, designating in the pre- Islamic period a diviner of 
the same gi^de aa the Kd^hi rt and the ^ArrSib^ may be regarded aa another 
proof of the antiquity of the ?V:h among the Hebrews ; and, like the latter, 
the Arabic HUzi ia need for the dtyiner who predicts the future through the 
interpretation of external aigna, aa e.g. the flight of birds — not through an 
oracle directly given to him ^ and apparently also tbrougti the obaervatton 
of tbe stars. See Hoffmann in ZA W, HI. p. 92, &nd partienlarly the paasage 
from Ibn el-Athlr, In which 'Airtb is explained as tl-munagffini, "tha 
star diviner." Cf. also Wellhauflfin, Meste arabiachen Heidtnthv^ms, p. 134. 
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associated with the careers of Saul and David are given their 
distinctive titles — Samuel the r$'ehy Nathan the nabi^ and 
Gad the Mzeh — is particularly instructive as pointing to 
the distitietioii once recognised between these three terms. 
Even if the mention of Samuel be regarded as a Ute gloss, the 
juxtaposition of Gad and Nathan is justified by 2 Chr. 29 as, 
where we again find these two personages distinguished* 
Gad as ^'^ rrth^ and Nathan as K^5|n, and the t\vo repre- 
sented as the chief assistants to David in the regulation of 
the affairs of bis reign,*' Taking Gad as the type of the 
nth, we have distinct indications that he is consulted by 
David, as Samuel is by Saul, in order to determine what 
course he is to pursue. Thus when David comes to the king 
of Moab and asks tbat his parents should remain there 
** until I find out what Elohim will do to me " (1 Sam. 22 3), 
there is clearly implied an intention on the part of David to 
divine the future, and we accordingly find Gad telling him, 
^^ Do not remain in ambush, but get thee to the land of Judah *' 
(1 Sam. 22 5). Again, we find Gad interyemng when, after 
the counting of the people, David is portrayed as having 
become conscious of having sinned. The king appeals to 
Jahweh (2 Sam. 24 lo), and through Gad the answer comes 
that one of three things is to happen : (1) seven years of 
famine, (2) flight from the enemy within three months, 
i,e. discomfiture in war, or (3) pestilence for three days. 
These utterances are precisely the kind of alternative inter- 
pretation of signs that we encounter in the various classes of 
omen-texts of Babylonia and Assyria, and it is only reason- 
able to conclude that the rnh, like the Babylonian ^^r^-priest, 
had recourse to some method of divination by means of which 
he secured specific answers to inquiries put to him. The 
njn thus comes close to the HK'n, but, if we may judge from 
Samuel and Gad as the typical r^Vft and hdzeh respectively, 

** The veiw contains two acTibal expansiona (I) rrpBJ.T m.T T3, >Ji 
explanation which & compiler found it necessary to add in order to mdicate 
th&t the " eotamanda ** of D&Tid, Gad, and Nathan were in reaJity God'a com- 
mands, uid C^) ^^ Ta \b ftdded to make it definite that Jahweh revealed 
bioiBelf thtough th«He two ** prophets.*^ The glosa points again to the later 
abujidonment of the diatlnction between the TTn and the ITJl proper. 
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the former is a priest and diviner to whom any one may 
come and for pay obtain answers to an inquiry, whereas the 
latter is more specifically the official diviner of the court, 
accompanying the king on his expeditions. ^Vhile too much 
stress must not be laid on such a distinction which may turn 
out to be accidental, yet it is worthy of note that Asaf, 
Heman, and Jeduthun, as hSzim^ are likewise officials^ while 
Iddo and Shemajah "the prophet" (2 Chr, 12 is) in the days 
of Reboboam correspond to Gad and Nathan in the days of 
David, 

Is it possible to differentiate still further between the 
functions of the HK^I and those of the Hjh ? George Adam 
Smith in Iiis Introduction to the C&mmentar^ on the Min{»r 
Prophets (p. 17) renders the former as "8eer" and the 
latter as "gazer/* The distinction is justified in a measure 
by the way in which the underlying stems are used, for 
although in some passages, e.g. Froy. 22 29 29 20, illf^ is used 
precisely as Hlt^,® in general it may be said that nijn is a 
deliberate act of looking at something or looking for some- 
thing, whereas TWi is a recognition of something that comes 
to one^s sight involuntarily. If HK'n is the ** inspector " 
who looka for a sign and interprets it, the nTT Is the one to 
whom a sign appears, and who recognizes its meaning when 
it manifests itself. Hence the common meaning of the word 
IB *'to have a vision," ue. to encounter or receive a sign of 
some kind. Now in ancient divination we find everywhere 
two classes of signs, one that we may group under voluntary 
divination, the other under involuntary divination.* In the 
case, e.^,, of heptascopy, the liver is deliberately examined for 
the purpose of securing an answer, whereas, e.^., in the case 
of reading the signs of the heavens, or the signs involved in 
the flight of birds, or in the case of dreams or a vision, the 
signs themselves are independent of one's own volition. As- 
trology, therefore, and *^' bird -gazing," like dream interpreta- 

" Even in, these two passages, nm might be rendered by ''encounter," 
whereas if Hit'i were used, it might have the force of *' seek out.'* 

» See the author's paper, ** Hepatoscopy and Astrology in Babjloaia" 
{Froe, Am, Phitos, Societ}/, xlvii pp. 6« sq.). 
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tion and visions, fall under the head of involuntary divination* 
We have one passage, la. 47 i3, where the verb is associated 
with the stars, 0^33^33 D^TlTn D^fitt^ "nsll^ and where one 
could hardly use the verb mj^ without loj^ing the full force 
conveyed in Hjn of receiving a sign through the stars. From 
the application to involuntary divination, njlj would there- 
fore be the proper designation of a vision of any kind that 
is sent to one, or that one encounters, and it ia in this broad 
sense that the noun J^ITH — occurring no leas than thirty-five 
times in the Old Testament — is used. Since the "vision" 
was associated also with the legitimate prophets, the word 
|1tr[ lost its objectionable associations, and Jahwistic pietists 
had no hesitation in applying the term to the proph- 
ecies of Isaiah (1 i 22 i. s, 2 Ohr. 32 32), Nahum (1 i), 
Obadiah (1 i), and it will be recalled that in the Book 
of Daniel it is constantly applied to the visions of Daniel 
(8 1-2, 13. 15, IT, 20 9 21, etc.). But while this is true for fllQ, 
the tenn HtH retained more of its original flavor, and waa 
generally applied iu a contemptuous sense by the Jewish 
zealots to designate the illegitimate K^3J. This sense is 
implied also in the insult offered by Araaziah, the priest, to 
Amos (7 12), when, addressing him as Hin, he tells him to be 
off to Judah and earn his living there. It is more clearly 
brought out in Is. 30 lO, where the prophet, putting himself 
in the position of those who consult P^l*h and CIH, rebukes 
the people for endeavoring to bribe them to announce only 
agreeable news, "who say to the rS'ijn, do not see, and to the 
MziTH-y do not gaze correct things for us," etc. There ia 
likewise a slur intended in the expression of the Chronicler 
(2 Chr, 33 18)» " and the rest of the words of Manasseh and 
his prayer to God and the words of the D^lH who spoke to 
him in the name of Jahweh,*' etc. Manasseh, being a 
"wicked" king, those who announce decisions to him, 
though pretending to speak in the name of Jahweh are not 

» Zimmem, Beitrdge, II. p. 85, note 8, suggests the possibility that the 
Babylonian b&ri may be concealed here, just aa Haupt proposed to read 
tns for 0^13 in Isa. 44 M. The objection to the conjecture lies in the cir- 
cumstance that paiaUel with ** signs*' and "enchantment" one expecta tha 
menlion of h/orm of dlrinatlan but not the designation of a cla^ of divinem. 
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worthy (fTom the Chromeler*s point of view), to be called 

The scribaL correction of TVh to K"*?} in so many passages, 
as above pointed out, furnishes a further proof of the tbeaifl 
that the term nth had a certain opprobrium attached to it. 
In Ezekiel also this opprobrium is apparent, since his ref- 
erences to D^tn are in practically all cases to those who 
deceive the people, as e.g, 13 16 U\h^ f K] QlStt) fltn hS D''fnn, 
though it should be noted that in the same verse he intro- 
duces D^''33 as a synonym of Q^in. The general attitude of 
Ezekiel, however, is shown by his association of the Ctil 
with D'ppp "diviuera," e.g. 13 23 22 28. 

The question naturally ames — why did K^D3 finally come 
to be the term adopted for the true prophet of Jahweh, see- 
ing that, as the passage in Samuel (1 Sam, 10 c) as well as 
other references show, the 1*^23 is likewise a figure be- 
longing to the early period in the religious history of Israel, 
and a figure, moreover, that does not impress one as at one 
time standing on a much higher grade than the HK^ or njh ? 
Without entering into the vexed question of the etymology 
of the term, there ia one feature which distinguishes the ndbt 
even in the early stages of his development from the HKh and 
the njn. He does not have recourae to external means of 
divining the will and intention of the gods* Neither hepa- 
toscopy nor the reading of the planets and stars is his prov- 
ince. He does not interpret signs and portents, but lays 
claim to a direct revelation. Like his modern prototype, — 
the howling dervish, ^ — the ancient K"-} depended merely 
upon music and singing to put himself into an ecstatic con- 
dition and in this condition to obtain the revelation of the 
divine will 

Despite, therefore, the abyss separating the band of singing 
dervishes whom Saul encounters from such types as Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, they have this in common that they 
are free from the material means in the exercise of the func- 
tions that constitute so essential an ingredient of the equip- 
ment of the Babylonian bdr^^ whether in his original capacity 
as an " inspector" of the liver of the sacrificial animal, or in 
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bis amplified capacity aa the " gaxer " and interpreter of the 
planets and stars^ or as the one who reads the future through 
the action of bubbles of oil in a basin of water, or as the one 
who interprets the flight of birds or what not. The oppo- 
sition to all kinds o£ divination — voluntary and involuntary 
— crops out frequently in the Pentateuchal codes,*^ as well 
as to all kinds of incantations and necromancy, while in the 
prophets we encounter this opposition at almost every turn. 
It was natural, therefore, that the rwh and the Hin should 
have been rejected as unworthy deaignations for those to 
whom the distinction was assigned of being the direct 
mouthpiece of a Deity who was not to be worshiped through 
any material symbol, and who could not be approached 
through material devices. The K^33, even in his most 
primitive form, was at least free from such objectionable 
associations, and, as a matter of fact, he follows along a line 
of development diverging sharply after a certain epoch from 
that of the ordinary diviner. He receives his oracles directly , 
and does not divine the will of the Deity through interpreta- 
tion of omens. He is essentially, as Mohammed also called 
himself, a *' warner," ^ and it is because his warnings neces- 
sarily reach oat to the future that his utterances frequently 
become prophecies in the ordinary acceptation of the term — 
frequently, but by no means always. His main purpose is to 
speak out in the name of a Deity, to speak forth rather than 
to foretell. It is therefore a mistaken view of the later 
tradition which regarded the rtK'l as the prototype of the lt^5J- 
The rS'eh is a diviner aa is the hSzeL Both make use of 
material means to divine the will and purpose of the gods, 
whereas the K'll? ^as always the direct mouthpiece of a 
god, and therefore became the type and the appropriate des- 
ignation of the class of men that embodied the protest against 
all manner of divination. 

" See e«peclallr the long M^ Deut. 18 ». it, 
*■ Sum 22 u 2d w 38 ta 4d s fil «o. fii 71 1, etc. 
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JAMBS A. MONTGOMERr 

FSn^ADKLFHU DIVljriTT •CWOOt 

\HE learned Frencli consul-general at Aleppo, M. Pog- 
non, has again placed Semitic scholarship in his debt 
by a sumptuous volume containing 116 inscriptiona, mostly 
Syriac, collected by him during a term of years in northern 
Mesopotamia and Syria. ^ And he has presented Biblical 
scholarship with the remains of a long Hebr£eo-Aramaic 
inscription, whose character and importance place it in the 
same category as the Senjirli inscriptions, while it offers 
more points of contact with the language, history, and 
religion of the Old Testament than do those monuments of 
more northerly Syria.* Pognon has provided his inscrip- 
tions with ample commentaries, I would offer some addi- 
tional notes on the special inscription in question, that of 
« ZKR king of Hamath and La'ash." > 

The remains of the monument in question consist of four 
blocks of stone, once constituting part of a monolith. The 
topmost stone exhibits in high relief the feet and a portion 
of the robe of a human figure; the upper portion of the 
stele has accordingly disappeared. From these remains of 
the figure, the discoverer calculates that the monument once 
possessed a height of at least 2,10 meters. The two inferior 
blocks present on their front a fragmentary inscription of 17 
lines. The continuation of the inscription appears upon the 

^ IfiMcriptiont simiiiques dt la Bsfrie, de, ta Misapotamii ei d« la rigion d« 
MouQid. Imprimerie KationaJe, Fsru, ltK)7(-^). 

■ InBcnption No. 86, and Plates IX, 5, XXXV, XXXVL 

■ Pognon will not tell where the insciipdoD, found in 1903, wta dlBCOV- 
ered» as he deairea to reserve further explorationa on the spot for himself. 
He gives the iole iaformation that it w&s found al^out 200 kilometers from 
the Mediterranean. 
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narrow face of the left hand side of tlie four blocks, and we 
obtain here 28 partial Hues of inscription ; Pognon estimates 
that with the loss of the upper portion of the stele more than 
30 lines are missing oa the side. These are minim um figures 
for the extent of the inscriptions, as we do not know whether 
the monument was not of greater length than the preaent 
remains allow us to estimate. 

The inscription on the face of the monument records how 
ZKR,* king of Haniath and La'ash(?),6 was besieged when 
king of Hiizrak (Hazrak, the Biblical Hadrak) by a coalition 
of probably seventeen kings, led by *' 6ar>hadad son of 
Hazael, king of Aram." The investment by the besiegers 
was BO strong that the city appeared doomed, when ZKR 
took recourse to Lis god ISeelSamayn in supplication. The 
latter answered him " through seers and sootlisayera," and 
promised him deliverance. The history of the deliverance 
ia not given on the present remains, and it doubtlesa once 
appeared on the side of the missing upper fragments of 
the monument. What is left of this inscription on the aide 
evidently described ZKR's extension and consolidation of 
his kingdom and his pious erection of numerous temples, and 
it concludes with the customary detailed imprecation against 
any who would lay sacrilegious hands upon the monument. 

Fortunately, despite the present lacnnaa at the ends of the 
lines, the inscription on the face is practically wholly recov- 
erable. Despite Pognon's insight, some of these lacunee call 
for further ingenuity in the restitution of the original, and. 
I will consider first certain of these passages. 

The first two lines are as follows : 

*-.- mb«S CTbi rem iSa hdt q^ ^ ksxu] 
1 n:K n:v tk wh\ nan 'p^ nsi n3- 

At the end of the first line is a blank where at least four 
letters must once have stood, while the first letter of line 2 
ia almost obliterated. For the balance of this line Pognon 

* Pognon TocaliEea "ZaWr," *' Zfttar^' is eqaally poaaible. 
« Dusaaud, In a review in Hftvue Areh^ologique, 1W>8, i, p, 222 fl,. Identifier 
tM» pkoe with the Luhuti of the Aasyrian r(^onia. 
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has not been at all successful in his interpretation. In hi$ 
review of this new discovery, Dussaud would supply at the 
end of line 1 H*1t?*0, and read the first word in line 2 n3T 
(the most likely reading for the initial chai-acter), i,e. ** in 
this place." But this restoration leaves the following phrase, 
'*ZKR king of Hamath and La ash," hanging in the air, 
Lidzharski suggests,* as an alternative to Duasaud*s reading, 
the possibility that the first word in line 2 is jI^K, making 
the line read, "And I, Z. etc., was TITS tt?»," the n]» 
being repeated after good Syriac idiom at the end of the 
sentenced But as we expect an expressed passage from the 
third person of line 1 to the first person of line 2, I would 
suggest that the lacuna contained a verb to the efifect that 
the king wrote the following inscription ; it is possible then 
that the reading was nnrD*1. The waw-consecutive idiom 
appears below in the inscription^ and for this transitive use 
of SrC cf . lines 14 » 15 of the second column. We are told 
then that ZKH both erected the stele and composed the 
inscription. 

In line 2 the phrase Hi!? t!?H evidently means "humble 
man," as I observe Dussaud and Lidzbarski have already 
remarked. Dussaud regards HjJ as the equivalent of the 
Biblical 1J^, "pieux,'* and draws some interesting conclusions 
in comparative religion from this appearance of a term so 
characteristic of the Old Testament piety. My own prefer- 
ence for the understanding of the word, adopted before see- 
ing Dussaud's and Lidzbarski's reviews, is that it corresponds 
to the Hebrew ^}S, " poor/* or " of humble origin.*'* This 
statement agrees with the notable fact that ZKR gives no 
pedigree for himself, and was evidently a nobody. We may 
also recall how the Semitic kings were proud of boasting 
that their title to the throne came direct from Deity, and 
was not mediated through secular descent, even if they pos- 
sessed royal birth. 

• In a review in IMerariache* Zentralblatt, 1908, no. 18, col. 682 ff, 

f The blfljik at the end of Une I may have contained an epithet of th6 

precediDg divioe name *^^M, Oddly dDOUgb a blank appeais agam after tbo 

aame word Jn col. it, 24. 

' It k the Sjrlac paaaive pattioiple of the Feal. 
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At the end of line 3 and the begmniag of line 4 we have 
doubtless to read yH^'H Sj, as Dussand and Lidzbarski have 
also observed. I wauld conclude that Hazrak waa the 
beginning of ZKirs kingdom, and that the miasing part of 
the itcle gave an historical account of how he came to be king 
of the more iraportant cities of Hamath and La'ash, from 
which !io took his royal title. 

In lines 4 f. we are told how Bar-hadad, king of Aram, 
fornicil a large coalition against ZKR. There follows 
the list of t!ie kings ; they are : Bar-hadad and hU army ; 
BRG§ and his army; the king of Kue, etc.; the king of 
'Amk, tif'^ I the king of Gurgura, etc, ; the king of Sara'al, 
ttc. ; the king of HO (rightly identified by Dussand with 
tho Armenian city, Milid [Greek, Militene, the modern 
MalaUal* known from the Assyrian annals), etc** A lacuna 
ext^tnding the length of a full line (in lines 7, 8) follows the 
naming of these seven kings. Then toward the end of line 
8 appears the numeral r\TSt2?, *^ seven " ; the following word 
bo restored as pho, so that the end of line 8 would 
**and seven kings." I find by careful calculation, 
granting three letters to the name of each city, that we can 
fill up the lacuna in lines 7, 8, with the thrice-repeated 
formula, "and the king of X and his army." Adding 
together the seven specified kings, the seven unspecified 
kings in line 8, and the hypothetical three suggested for the 
lacuna, we obtain the sum seventeen, and this enables us to 
restore the numeral at the end of line 4 and at beginning of 
line 5* in the first element of which only the initial tt? is pre- 
served, to *1U5 nP3B?; i,e, the coalition was composed of 
seventeen states* This disposes of Pognon'a doubt, p. 160, 
whether we have to read in lines 4, 6, *^ thirteen " (a possible 
W::hv? for KTl^^n), "sixtce'n," "seventeen," or "eighteen" 
(a possible tVlDV? for rPiari). 

For the lacuna at end of line 2 and at beginning of line 3» 
I would suggest reading ^3*\"T51; Dussaud proposes ^JlSSm, 
A like lacuna in Hues 11, 12 might be filled out with *T3TT, 
if we may propose this Hebrew verb for our inscription; 

* See the mAps presented by Dufflk&ud ; aho the map In KAT*, 
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Dussaud suggests STirPl* In the second column, line 21 f., 
I would suggest reading : [rtT n]3 nSlir JD, " whoever will 
lay his hand upon it." 

Below, in line 26, in the list of gods, the strange group of 
letters T?753 is to be interpreted by supplying T? in the fol- 
lowing lacuna, which gives TI?5bp3; i,e* the Baal of La'ash; 
compare the Baal of Hermon, etc. The single writing of 
the Enal and the initial b has its parallel in 3D"13 for 
331 13, in the Panammu Inscription, line 19+ possibly in 
the Punic JOUK, for [01 ITU,"* while the same phenomenon 
appears in a word which I now proceed to comment upon.** 

In the first column, line 5, appears the name of a king, 
©313, which Pognoa quite naturally transliterates Bar-gaS, 
the second component being presumably some unknown 
deity, as in Bar-hadad. But another possibility is open: 
the word may stand, with the single writing of the 1 (as in 
3D13), for Bar-RGS. I would suggest that this second 
term represents an epithet of Hadad or some other storm- 
god, to be vocalized raggdi^ " the Tlmnderer " ; the name 
means then, " the Son of the Thunderer." Or, if it is pre- 
ferred to understand the first element in this name and in 
Bar-hadad as the Siime as the deity known in the Assyrian 
as Bir,*3 we may obtain a verbal formation, Bir-regaS, " Bir 
has thundered"; cf, the Biblical ITttPI. The speculatioa 
oa the name is of interest, because it brings us into touch 
with the obscure epithet Boai^p'yt?, applied by Jesus, accord- 
ing to Mk, 3 IT, to the brother apostles James and John, and 
interpreted by the evangelist as viol jS^ovrij?, »-^. " sons of 
thunder," as from ^T) ''33. The term and its interpretation 

^ Ltcklnrskt, Handhnth d, Nordt^m, Epigraphih p. 200 (whem the ftuthor 

oSeni aDotber but not bo b! id pie inieTpret&Lion). 

u It may be c^bserred here thftt our ioBCtipUon cotToborates Ihe Biblical 
spelling '?KTH as agaiost tbe rarer '^Kntn. The latter in a school m aster 'h 
apelllng, and sbouM not be g^ven preference in the lexlcotts. In general the 
elder usage spelled compotind names as one word i e.g. bxr*3. For tbe 
manuflCTipt spell irig of this word, see Fr&nz Deliuscb in bis preface to Baer^ 
text of Daniel I p. v, and BerHner, Targ-um Onketoaf 11, p. 144. 

" For this and various forms, see EAT*, p, 44*J ; Jutrow, Heligi&n Ba&|f- 
lonitTU u. Auyritntt i, p. 146. 
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have produced much akepticisra on the part of modern scboU 
are, largely because there is no precedent for this particular 
expression* ^^ But our Aramaic word gives the desired prece- 
dent, and it may not have already disitppeared from usage 
when JesuB, not without humor, applied it to his two apos- 
tles. There remains the doubt whether the root tffi*l may be 
used of thunder. But there is no reason why the evangelist 
should have gratuitously offered an impossible interpreta- 
tion^*; such a meaning gives adequate interpretation of the 
name before us ; and moreover, if the root refers to commo- 
tion rather than noise (though compare the connotations of 
D&H), it is to be borne in mind that the mythological ideas 
of the storm-god stress not so much the noise but the fury 
and onslaught uf the heavenly war. 

On the historical side* this inscription corroborates the 
Biblical name for the Damascene king Ben-hadad, which is 
but the Hebrew interpretation of Bar-hadad, The question 
now arises how are we to explain the Assyrian equivalent 
Bir-idri. But the Biblical tradition can no longer be re- 
jected. ^^ Also, the Ben-hadad son of Hazael of 2 Ki. 13, 
and Am. 1 4» is now vouched for, and this disposes of skep- 
ticism concerning the Biblical datumi based upon the Assyr- 
ian reference to a Damascene king, Mari; thus Cbeyne 
denies that Ben-hadad was the right name of HazaeKs son.** 
The reference to Hazrak-Hadrak must also cause a revision 
of critical views concerning the oracle in Zech. 9 i. The 
political importance of the north Syrian states disappeared 
with the Assyrian conquests in the latter part of the eighth 

^ See the rerdew of the theories in Eac^ Bib. 8,jt. 

" It is another question whether Jeatw himBclf applied the epithet ; hut I 
see no reason to douht the gospel tradition. The peculiar BQ^yrjpytt for 
BfHjp7fs, which la eipected, la, I think, due to «cme popular HeileniatJc 
etymologizing on the word ; it was connected with the verb ^o4w, " call." 
There ia an interesting ioHtance of a almSlar popular play upon ft foreign 
word in the Prayer-Book Psalter, where "renegadea" haa become *'ruiia*^ 
gates," ^ — which U by do means a bad inberpreta.tlon 1 

** The name Bar-hadad appears more than once in the Syrlac literature ; 
see T. BnadiRsm, in Hauck's ^eal-EnrifklopMie, vii, p. 2B4. 

^a Enc. Bib, coL 532. May Man be a Damascene title, '* milord " ? Cf . 
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century, and this oracle, with its association of Hadrak and 
DamascuSf must reasonably be assigned to that period. 

As for the exact date of the inscription, we have no sure 
data. Lidzbarski argues, from the references in the Asayrian 
eponym canon to campaigns against Damascus and Hatarik 
(our Hazrak) in the years 773 and 772, for that date ap- 
proximately for the ©vents recorded in the inscription. But 
the Biblical datum, 2 Ki. 13 23, makes Jehoash of Israel the 
deliverer of his nation from Damascuis. As his son, Jero- 
boam II, died in 745, and iu given a reign of forty-one 
years," Israers success over Damascus ie to be assigned to 
the first part of the century or earlier. Damascus submitted 
to Adad-nirari III in 803, and we may suppose that tKe 
upstart ZKR's rise was due to the support of Assyria in 
its movements and diplomacies preceding the suppression of 
Damaiicus. The approximate date of 800 is thus oilered. 
Further^ if we may trust the datum in 2 Ki. 14 im that 
Jeroboam 11 " recovered Damascus and Hamath," we may 
argue that ultimately Israel was among the foes which 
brought about the fall of ZKR's dynasty. 

The Assyrian reference to a campaign against Hatarik 
belongs to a later period, when the kingdom of ZKR or its 
successors had fallen away from the Assyrian alliance, this 
becoming more and more the political drift of the Syrian 
states as the century advanced. It may be observed here 
that Bar-hadad appears as **king of Aram/* the common 
Biblical term for the Damascene state. ^^ 

With regard to the philology of the inscription Pognon is 
doubtless right in claimiDg that it is the earliest Aramaic 
inscription, for he holds, with Halevy, that the Hadad and 
Panammu Inscriptions from Senjirli cannot be regarded as 
characteristically Aramaic, although: in the Building In- 
scription and the fragments from Senjirli the Aramaic type 
is fuUy expressed. We find here tlie emphatic state, in K 
for the singular, in K^ for the plural ; the plural in p (but 

IT 2 Ki. 14 3t. 

" ThiB specific use of Aram Buggesta that the Aramaean state of DatnasctiB 
formed an enclaYe among the HebrEeo^Canaanitiah atatea of Syria. 
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cf> the Moabite dialect) ; the pronouns fllKr IfiHt |fi, and 
n51 i the relative particle ''T. But other phenomena exKibit 
the language as eompositet with a very large Hebrew or 
Canaanitish element. This appears most notably in the aaa 
of the imperfect with the waw-consecutive, which occurs in 
coL 1, line 11, £», and line 13. On the other hand^ perfects 
with waw are iised indiscriminately in historical narration. 
It becomes a question then whether we may too easily criti- 
cise cases of failure to recognize the usual rules of syntax 
for the consecution of tenses occurring in elder books of tt© 
Old Testament {e.g. in 1 Sam. 1), as though they were 
scribal intrusiona from a later age when that syntactical 
idiom was disappearing from the Hebrew. 

On the lexical side, omitting roots and words common to 
the Hebrew and the Aramaic*, we find that the Tocabulary 
of the former predominates. As words characteristic of tlie 
Hebrew 1 would cite : 

f7t\' in sense of Hebrew Piel, "deliver." 
pin ' " trench " ; probably corroborating the much-doubted 
reading pin in Dan. 9 2S ; cf. Assyrian harisu and Talmudic 

Tomo' =njnna, la, 4413. 

n}n&: appearing in singular and plural with suffixes* 
nnSHS) OnJTOnSi hence feminine. In the Hebrew HJ^ ap- 
pears as feminine in Ps. 27 a, 1 Chron. 11 w, and the plural 
in m occurs 13 times, along with masculine dual and plural 
forms. Also cf. rutlO in Panammu Inscription, and in the 
name of a Carthaginian suburb. We have probably to 
recognize two words in Hebrew, masculine and feminine* 
njriD and HJHb, the latter to be read in the two Biblical 
texts cited. 

1^: ^ Hebrew 11^; the Syriac root has a different 
meaning. 

533: in Hafel S5iT, evidently in pregnant sense, *' touch 
and remove." 

K1Z?3 : Hebrew and Assyrian. 

TyVS' ^^ humble" (at least in the Aramaic dialects the idea 
of lowliness appears only in reflexives). 
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UT\ • the Hafel agrees in meaning with the Hebrew HlEl 
B3 figainst the Syriac Afel. 

For STO with double accusative, col. ii, !inea 14, 15» cf. 
Ig. 44 6. V% = t^^K, may not now, with the evidence of the 
Assouan papyri, be regarded as peculiarly Hebraic. The 
preposition b^ also occurring in tlie Hadad Inacription> is 
found in Aramaic elsewhere only in Papyrus Sachau* The 
accusative particle has the Phoenician spelling iVH, 

Words belonging distinctly to the Aramaic are; 

pn«: ^ Hebrew pK. 

[K]2] ■ *' midst "' so Pognon suggests ; but 7^1 might be 
read. 

12: in rm, »itg midst" 

Dip: preposition. 

Thus the Hebrew has the predomioance over the Aramaic 
by nine words to four. 

This large element of Hebraism in our inscription, more 
pronounced than in the Senjirli monuments, opens up a wide 
perspective of the linguistic connections of Israel with cen- 
tral Syria, and so also of their ethnological and political 
affiliations. The ideal of a Hebrew kingdom stretching as 
far as the Euphrates, 1 Ki. 4 21. 24, Dent. 1 t, had at least 
plausibility, even if it was not realized, and interesting light 
is thrown upon the political relations of a David or a Jero- 
boam II with the kingdom of Hamath, 2 Sam. 8 9, 2 Ki. 14 28. 
The latest Senjirli Inscriptions Indicate the final triumph of 
Aramaism in northern Syria, and so we may argue that the 
farther back we may go, the closer will the language of all 
Syria be found to approximate to that of Canaan. There 
also appears to be still earlier evidence than that of our 
monument for the presence of Aramaic in Syria, even in 
Canaan ; namely, from Egyptian sources. Professor W. Max 
Miiller has offered testimony for the presence of Aramaic 
forms of place-names in Shoshenk's list of cities captured in 
Israel's land, and even one instance for an Aramaic name 
in the reign of Ramses III.^ 

» Asien und Europa, pp. 170 S., 334, 2S5, note £. NoUc« eftpeci^ll^ tbe 
ev^idence for the Aramaic K^pn and ptt?0*i^. 
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Of great value and importance are the religious data of 
the monument. The god to whom the stele is dedicated is 
named *n*?lt, which I doubt not is to be read El ()r, or 
El tFr.^ The first element is the general Semitic word for 
god, and we have here a composite name e^tactly comparable 
to the Biblical El Shaddai and El Elyon. I will leave 
the discussion of the word to Dr. Clay, who has found 
in this divine name some agreeable corroboration of certain 
theories of his concerning the early religion of Syria.** 
Why the st-one is dedicated to this deity is not evident, 
except on the supposition that he was the local divinity, for 
the king's special divine patron is BeclSamayn, to whom he 
prays in his hour of need, and who reassures him through 
seers and brings him the desired succor. In the list of 
deities at the end of the second column, where their ven- 
geance is invoked against any perpetrator of sacrilege^ so far 
as the text is preserved, BeelSamayn takes precedence, then 
comes El[ur], and after a lacuna of the space of three letters, 
the Sun and Moon (in this order unique in Semitic inscrip- 
tions, although it is the order observed in the Old Testa- 
ment, €.g. Hab^ S u ; Ps* 14S 3) ; then after another blank 
"the gods of heaven [and the gods of] earth,'* — -a most 
interesting distinction of deities^ and finally the Baal of 
La'aah, as I have already proposed to read the broken word. 

The appearance of BeeISaraayn» and his cardinal impor- 
tance in the religion of the king, are facts of great importance 
for the moot question of the age and origin of that deity. 
This is the earliest appearance of the god in the monuments. 
On account of the lateness of the Phoenician texts in which 
Balsamem appears, F, Jeremias has suggested that he was 
introduced from the Greek theology: ♦* Die Verehrung eines 
Ba'al, welcher ausdriicklich Himmelsherr (Ba'til-Samem) ge- 
nannt wird, ist erst aus sehr spater Zeit bezeugt und mog- 

^ Lidzbvabl would re*d ALYR., tLod atiggeats a, HitUte oTigin. HarU 
m&nn'a reading In OLZ^ 1008, ool. $41, Ti'r'K (vrbicli he understands u 
t7-ioadcf) cannot be maintained, aa ^ and "^ are very clearly diatiiiguiahed 
In this inHcriptidn. 

« Dr. Clay's dtecuBsion will appear in a forthcoming Yolame entitled, 
AmntTu, the Mofne of £Ae Northern Semitei* 
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liclier Weise unter griechischem Einfluss aiif gekomnien. " ® 
But the Cilician inscription published by the present writer,'' 
which is doubtless not later than the Persian period, and 
which contains the name» overthrows that hypothesis. 

Lidzbarski has argued that the name came in under the 
influence of the Persian religion,* But this view he has 
more recently abandoned,** because of Esarhad don's refer- 
ence to a Phoenician god Balsameme.* He now argues for a 
Hittite origin of the divine name, because of its occurrence 
as an epithet of the sun -god and the thunder-god among 
the deitiea invoked by the Hittite king in his treaty with 
Ramses IL^ But the Hittite origin remftins to be proved, 
for the Egyptian monuments of the XVIHth and XlXth 
dynasties show that the term was a current epithet for 
Canaanitish deities ; thus ReSpu is called the lord of heaven, 
and 'Anat and KDS respectively the lady of heaven.* 

There is nothing in the name Baal which should confine 
it especially to a terrestrial deity, as Robertson Smith's 
argumentation leads the student to conclude*® With the 
rapid retrogression in the dating of BeelSamayn as a known 
god, it looks as if von Baudissin^s position is the more rea- 
sonable one, that it is a tei-m which goes back to quite primi- 
tive Semitic antiquity, — withal that that scholar goes too 
far in arguing that the terrestrial Baals were but local 
differentiations of the original celestial Baal.** A "Lord 

^ In de la SausBRye, Lehrbuch der BeUgiontgeachlchte^ i. p. 232. 

^JAOS, 1907, p, 164. 

** See bSs eseaj, BaUamemt in his Ephtmerit d, nordsfmitixtlien £pi- 
ffraphik, i. p. 250. 

» Ephemeris, ii. p. 260. 

» See KAT\ p. 367. 

^ This list can be seen in Mliller, JSiindnifvertrag Ramsei^ II «. del 
Chetittr Konigs, MVAQ, 1(W2, no, 6, p. 17. 

^ Profeaaor W. Max MUller has kindly supplied me with these referenoea ; 
eee Lanzoni, Dizionario di Miiologia Egizia^ p. 483^ and AMitn u. Europo,^ 
p. 311 (where the hieroglyphed representation of the god U given), for 
ReSpu; Lanzonl, p. 139, for 'An«t ; and An€n u. Europa, p. 315, note 3, 
for KdS. 

» Beligion of tke Semites^ 1889, p. fifi, 

■<> See hia article Bttol und Bd^ in HftQck'ii Beal-Encjfklopddie, especiallj 
pp. 328 t, 331, 
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of the heavens *' does not imply in itself a higher and mono- 
theistic religion ; on the other hand^ however, such a religioa 
requires that kind of a deity as a stepping stone to higher 
stages-"* A Baal-saphon, "lord of the celestial north,'*'" 
and probably Baal-zebuU "lord of the divine dwelling,"" 
offer ancient evidence for the existence of loftier ideas in 
connection with the term Baal than those which it has been 
the wont in recent years to associate with what has come to 
be regarded aa a title peculiarly appropriate to a telluric 
deity. 

If we grant any historic reliability to Gen. 14, we find a 
similar phrase in Melchizedek's blessing by *' El Elyon, pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth'* (v. 19, cf. v. 22). And I am 
strongly inclined to think that in this fragment of anoient 
Canaanitish religion, as I believe it to be, in plaee of the 
unique and colorless form Hip, " possessor," once stood 
SjD, |nH1 D''S2? b^3; El Elyon was Baal of heaven and 
earth. It is patent why Baal was later exchanged for an 
inoffensive term. And further^ we may understand how 
this same name was originally acceptable to a possibly lofty 
Yahwism, for Yahweh might be identified with a Baal of 
the heavens- 

Finally reference is due to one passage in otir monument 
which throws light upon the religious practice of ZKR and 
his people- The Baal of heaven spoke to him, he tells us, 
|TnP Tai pn T3, *' through seers and " an evidently par- 
allel class of diviners (coL i, line 12).** The first term is 
the good Biblical word that preceded nabi in popular use. 

■1 See Baentscli'a remarks, AUorknialischer w. iaraelitischer Monotheit- 
mus, p. 75 fL 

■" Ei- 14 2 ; also the aanie name In Phranicia, iii RawlinBon, 9, 27 ; 
Sargon'a Annals, 234 ; and another instance cited In RAT\ p. 3&7 ; alao the 
Egyptian Ba'alat-^phon^ M til Let, op. ciY., 357. 

■" See Cheyne, art. Baal-zebuh in Enc, Bib. 

•* These words are parttclplea. pn being written pUntt in contrast to the 
other plarala, we may assume a diphthong, Homething like what is vouched 
for in the Biblical Aramaic ; e.g^ ^l^^ Ezra 4 ts (see Kautzach, Gramm. dtm 
BiblUch-Aram^i9cfun^ p. 80). For the triliteral form fTTt?, of. the Kettb to 
Dan. 4 4 5b, r^^Of 'w ?«rt, X^V, and see NOldeke, S}fTi»tht QrammaUky 
5 21 D. 
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But who are the pTT?? The participle must be connected 
with the Arabic root *adda^ "to count/' Whether the Bib- 
lical-Aramaic f^S and the Syriac *edddnd^ " a period of time, 
season/' with the composite beth 'edddnd, ** counting house," 
and the Hebrew 7T^, " woman's period," should be directly 
referred to the root T^l,^ or to the root TT5,®^ is open to 
question ; but the Pe-Waw and Double-^ Ajiu roots have so 
often a common theme of thought, that the appearance of the 
root TIS in the Aramaic is not strange. These persons, 
therefore, are literally " counters,'* and we have probably to 
identify them with astrologers.*^ Dr. Jastrow has pointed 
out to me that a similar phrase exists in the Babylonian, in 
(^aiml) dupmr mindtU generally translated " the mathemati- 
eiaus/^ but for which the context requires a class of divin- 
ers.® These "people of numbers*' are the same as our 
" counters." There is also a possible appearance of the 
word in the Old Testament. The father of the prophet 
Azariah, 2 Chron, 15 1, and another prophet in 2 Chron. 28 9, 
are named 'Oded, a name for which an etymology is want- 
ing. May not the word have been an official title ? Azarlah 
was perhaps the son of an Tl?, an astrologer, and the other 
may have only been known to tradition by the same official 
title* In process of time, with the obsolescence of the term 
and function, TT5 came to be interpreted as a personal name ; 
the unnamed prophet became Oded, and the other was given 
an Oded for father. It is through a similar confusion that 
in 2 Chron. 33 19 ** the words of the seers " became " the 
words of Homi/' 

AtrnxTioskt, Note, — Since writing \h^ stbove, I have found in the earlj 
Arabic geographer Ibn Khurdadhblh (ninth century) a inference to the town 
of BaV&B as one of the dlBtricts of Hims in Syria (see De Goeje, Bibliothtca 
Oeographorum Arabic^trum, ri, p. 76 ; tFanBlatloiL, p. 55). TakUt also refers 

» So Jenaen, Zeitschrift /. Ass^Hoio^e^ tH, p. 216. 

** So for mu the New Hebrew Lexicon by Erown-Driver'BriggB. 

■T I had come to this couciufilon before Be«ing that Dusaand had also 
reached it 

B* The pbraae occurs tn a text of Nabonidus, V. 'R&wUnaon, &&» 32 a ; traoa- 
literattoQ and tmnslatloo KB, Hi., part 2, pp. 110 t 
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to the aame place in his Geographical Dictionary as a district of |Iimfi, and 
under the title Baldit specifies a town lying ten miles from Damascus ^ — 
doubtlesa the same && Ba,\'%» (aee WUatettfeld^ Tacvt, i. pp. 722, 708 ; the 
later ept borne MarSi$id repeats Ifaktlt). This Bal'fts is to he identified with 
the VtfT'Ua of our teit^ i.e. with OTJ?, the place coming to he called after 
its deity aa in the (<ase of the neighbortng Baal bee. La'aeh therefore lay 
between Hims and DamascuSf ten (long) miles from the latter place. Hamath 
and La'aah would than have been the northern and southern capitals of 
Zakar^s kin^om. 

A further note, euggiested by my investigation of TakQt, thoogh some- 
what far afleld, may be of interest. He records another Bal^ lying between 
the Hesppotamian cities Wislt and Baar4, In this place we may fiiMl U14 
ancient Babylonian Lagaah ( = wb) , and euppose it, too, came to be named 
after its Baai. Baal-Lagash indeed would be parallel to the old local deity, 
Nin-girsu, i.e. Lord of Girsu, the latter being the name ol one of the qnarteiH 
of the city, wid the district being called " the land of Kin-girau " (see Ja»- 
trow» Religion Babylonitm «. Atsifriena^ i, p. 56 f.). This identification 
sbowa that the old name Lagash survived Into lata Arabic times. I muat 
leave it to others to puisue the attractive correspondence between the Meio- 
potamiau and tho SyxiM I^i'aah (Lagaah), and Ba'al-La'aah. 




The Unity of the Sanctuary in the Light of 
the Elephantine Papyri. 



JAMES A- KELSO 

WBSTKS^ TKKOLCMtlCAL SXIUirjLnT, FITTIII1UB0J9, TA* 

THE existence of a shrine of the God Yahu or Yah we h, at 
Yeb (Greek : Syene) in Upper Egypt» was first made 
known to the modern world by the publication of the 
Aasouan papyri in 1906.* Two of these papyri contain an 
incidental alluaion to this Jewish sanctuary ; in both in- 
stances it is mentioned as the boundary of a piece of property 
— " below it a shrine of Yahu the God " and " east of it a 
shrine of the God Yahu."* About this mere mention of 
a Jewish place of worship at once grew up a number of 
hypotheses as to its nature. Sayce and Cowley translated 
ICJ^IJ by * chapel/ a modem, but from a critical standpoint 
a eoloriess* rendering, because it does not determine whether 
it waa a high place, a synagogue, or a temple. Schiirer^ 
advocated the interpretation of JITUK in the sense of Hfi^ or 
high place, falling back on the later usage of the former 
term. In the Targums and post-Biblical Hebrew it is used 
excltisively of heathen altara, but this does not necessarily set- 
tle its earlier usage. Words, innocent enough at first, often 
take on obnojtious shades of meaning and are discarded. 
To point to a well-known example will suffice : 7^3 in O. T. 
is changed to n02 in proper names, e,ff, T^^tE^ to nO^S^^; 
that in the days of the golden future, Israel will address her 

I Say 09 ftnd Cowkf^ jilramafc Papyrri Discovered at Asmttn^ Londoa, 

1006. 

« E 14, J a 

• IT^LZj 1907, p. 4, ** Aber du Wort an sich heiait nur Altar (eigentlich 
Stelob&tife). Elu chapel ist dftVi nicht notwe^dig. Du WeaentUclie kt 
jedenfAllB der Alter imter frefem HImmeL" 
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God as l!h(t and not ^^3 is another significant instiince, 
Hos. 2 18 (Eng. 2 16). Staerk* in turn regarded the K"113« 
as ft synagogue. While the data of the Assouan papyri^ 
consisting of a mere allusion, were too meager to determine 
the exact nature of the sanctuary, the details of the Elephan- 
tine papyri show clearly that it was neither a high place nor 
a syaagoguOf and warn us once more against the danger of 
making large and sweeping inductions on the basis of a very 
few facts. 

The first of the three Elephantine papyri *> contains a 
description of this Jewish shrine, which completely shat- 
ters the views of both Schiirer and Staerk. It is a letter, 
addressed by the leaders of the Jewish colony on the island 
of Elephantine in Upper Egypt to Bagoses, the Persian 
governor of Judasa. It is a complaint against a certain 
Waidrang, commandant of the forces at the fortress of Yeb, 
which was located on this island, Waidrang^ incited by the 
priest of the Egyptian god Khnub, had destroyed a sanctu- 
ary of the God Yahu. Thus the writer is led to describe 
this fihrine : *^ They entered into that temple, they razed it 
to the ground. And the pillars of stone, which were there, 
they destroyed* and it happened that the five stone doors 
built of hewn stone, which were in that temple, they de- 
stroyed, their capitals and their hinges in blocks of marble, 
the former of bronze, the roof entirely of cedar beams, 
together with the plaster of the walls of the outer court, 
and other things which were there, they have burned all 
with fire. And the basins of gold and silver and the articles 

* Staerk, Die JUdisch-Aratn^Uehen Papyri von Aasuan^ Bonn, 1007, 
p. 21. ^* In der Tb&t k&nn hler nicht ein oSener Alts^, sondem nur eln 
Biasporatempel (Synagoge ?) gemeint sein." 

* Sacba^u, i>re£ Aramaimhe Urkunden aua Stepkantintt Berlin, 1607. 
It iB well to keep a few facts In minci In regard to the^ documenta. In Feb., 
1906, Dr Otto KubeEiBohn, who had been ezcav&ting among tb@ rains of the 
■oath em extremity of the Island of Elephantinef diBcoTered a number of 
papyri in the debris. To this find belong the three which axe now comiBonJy 
termed the Elephantine papyri. There ftre good reanonfi for associating: these 
docnmenta with the Assouan group, &nd aastgning them to the eame original 
Collection. 
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which were in the temple, all of them they have taken and 
appropriated for themaelvea" (i, 1. &-12). 

The sanctuary described in the above words was no mere 
high place or altar. The pillars of stone were supports of 
the roof, which carried beams of the costly cedar. They 
were in all probability arranged in colonnades, as was usually 
the case in Egyptian temples. The five doors of hewn stone 
with hinges of bronze imply a building of some size. The 
use of cedar and marble as building material^ and the posses- 
sion of vessels of silver and gold, suggest considerable wealth. 
Further, the nse of the word ''nT5R for the Egyptian sanctu- 
aries destroyed by Carabyses makes for the translation of this 
term by the English word temple,* and leads to the concep- 
tion of a sanctuary of some size, although the imagination is 
to be restrained from picturing it with the dimensions of the 
great Egyptian structures. Lagrange, in an article in the 
Revue Bihlique, scarcely does justice to the description of 
the Jewish sanctuary, as he overemphasizes the reference 
which Bagoses makes to it in his reply. The Persian oiBcial 
calls it a KrBlO fl^'S? an altar-house; and making this the 
criterion for the exegesis of the description of Letter I, the 
distinguished French savant maintains that the shrine con- 
sisted of an altar, enclosed by walls and a colonnade which 
shielded it from the gaze of others than worshipersJ He 
supports his contention by saying there was no need for a 
naos to the sanctuary, as the Jews of Elephantine did not 
possess the ark of the covenant. Are we absolutely sure 
that they had installed no substitute to symbolize the pres- 
ence of their national God? or, like the temples of Zerubba- 
bel and Herod, may this one not have had an empty adytum f 
for in both these sanctuaries the Holy of Holies might be 
correctly described in the words of Tacitus inanm areana> 
Fortunately for our present purposes, it is not necessary to 
learn the exact size of this Jewish temple, but one feature is 

« pJM \-^l< ^IJR (I h H). We belieTO NcJMeke ia jualifted in terming 
it a '^frrosBPS gmnzendes Heiiiglum," ZA, J90B, p, 202. 

'^ Eft. Bibliqnt^ 1908, pp. 3:J7 f, Lagrange'a own words are " une 
euc^hite ferm^ ajant au centre ua autel,^* 
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certainly established : it waa not aa altar under the open 
teaven* as Schiirer originally maintained. 

It is still clearer that it was in no sense a prototype of 
the synagogue. The colony claims that, from the four- 
teenth year of Darius until the seventeenth^ no meal offer- 
ings, incense, or burnt offerings had been laid upon th« 
altar,* As the service of the synagogue consisted in the 
reading of the Scriptures, prayer, and a sermon, the mere 
mention of sacrifices excludes any association of the sanctu- 
ary at Elephantine with the buildings for public worship 
which became a feature of later Judaism. 

What bearing haa the discovery of the existence of this 
Jewish temple in Upper Egypt on that question fundamen- 
tally important for O. T. criticism, namely, the unit^ of the 
Bunetuary? We have but to recall the fact that the place 
of sacrifice is the theme of the opening chapter of that 
epoch-making book by Wellhauaen — Prolegomena zur Q-e- 
gchichte Israeh^ and to remind ourselves that bis contentions 
in regard to the view which the Hebrews took of the unity 
of the sanctuary constitute the keystone of the arch which 
he has reared. Scarcely had the Elephantine papyri been 
published when investigators began to study this problem in 
the light of new knowledge. That Nestor of Semitic schol- 
ars, Noldeke,^ haa maintained that our papyri contain, as it 
were, a Q.E.D, for the Wellhausen theory. He confesses 
that he has long struggled against adopting the Graf- Well- 
hausen hypothesis, but his hesitation haa finally been over- 
come by the evidence of these newly discovered Aramaic 
documents* He now feels assured that the Pentateuch 
did not reach its present form until the days of Ezra. 

■L 1. 21, rrhxn nra*?! nma; i. 26. Knibm mr^zh Knmi. Th^se 

three forms of sacrifice are enumerated again in iL 1. 20, the bamt ofleHnj^ 
is meinUaned again in li. 1. 24, while the general term f n^l (Heb. BTaf) 
is a<ided in li. K 2tJ. Two of these kinds of sacrifice are alluded to in tbe 
rep!y of Bagos^ and Delalab, ItruisSn Knmai, iii. L 9. 

• ZA, 190©, p. 203. '* Die Bezeption dca PentatenchJi in seiner de&iitiven 
Gestalt war ehen nocb nicht zu ihnen gedmngen, wenigstens nicht ^ ftir 
Ble bind end anerkannt Dam it fftllt jede M5gUchkeltf jenen Abscbltiss dea 
Pentateuchs in eine Sltere Zeit tu tegen als die Ezra's." 
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Unfortunately Noldeke merely states his concliiBLons with- 
out showing the steps by which he advances to them. It is 
quite eyideut that he has drawn his inference from the com* 
plete disregard of the Deuteronomic command (Dt. 12 6ff,) 
by the Jews of Elephantine* 

Miiller,^ on the other hand, has denied the cogency of 
Noldeke's argument, by drawing our attention to the erec- 
tion of the temple of Onias at Leontopolis in the middle of 
the second century (b.c. 162). He emphasizes his conten- 
tion by pointing to its existence at the same time with that 
of the great sanctuary at Jerusalem, and even to 73 a,d. 
Let it be remembered that the temple of Onias was mod- 
eled after that of Jerusalem^ its ministers were priests and 
Levites, that it was recognized as semi -legitimate on account 
of the well-known passage in Isaiah (IDisff.). Miiller's 
argument, then, is that the mere existence of a Jewish sanc- 
tuary in Upper Egypt in the fifth century B-C, does not, per 
«e, prove either the non-existence of the Pentateuch or the 
ignorance of the law of the unity of the sanctuary on the part 
of the Elephantine colony, because the temple of Leontopolis 
enjoyed a position of semi -legitimacy at a later period. 

In turn» Stiihelin" has criticised the position of M tiller, 
maintaining the impossibility of bringing the sanctuary at 
Elephantine and the temple of Onias within the same cate- 
gory. His grounds are twofold: (1) the shrine at Elephan- 
tine was not a temple at all, but merely a high place C'^^^?) '* 
(2) it was founded by the exiles to Egypt after Nebuchad- 
nezzar's victory; in other words, by the lower strata of 
society (the ^Ute of the nation were taken to Babylon, 
Jer. 29 i ff^ Ez. 17 3-fi). On the other hand, the temple at 
Leontopolis was founded by Onias, a scion of the legitimate 
high priestly family of Joshua ben Jozadak. Stahelin ar- 
gues that the rank of the founder gave a certain kind of 
legitimacy to the sanctuary at Leontopolis.'* But Stiihelin't 

w WZKM, ixi. pp. lift 3. " ZATW, IGOB, pp. 180 f. 

^ On the t«mple of Onias, cf. Jooepbofl, Antf xUL 3. Onjaa fled to Egjpt 
on iccouQt of persecutiona at home, and eapoiiaing the cause of Ptolemy VI^ 
Fhilometcr, in hia struggle witb hb brother, vaa given tbe privilege of repair- 
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position may be disregarded without hesitation, as h© is 
certainly ixi correct in styling the Elephantine sanotuary a 
high place, and most probably wrong in holding that it was 
founded by the exiles to Egypt whom Jeremiah denounces 
(Jer. 42^4). There are as good, if not better, grounds for 
holding that the Jews at Elephantine were originally mer- 
cenaries in the service of the Egyptian kings, and that the 
colony owed its origin to Psammetiehus I (663-610 B.c.)- 

These writers, whose views have just been presented, have 
missed the bearing of the facts of our papyri on the prin- 
ciple of the unity of the sanctuary, by overemphasizing 
the mere existence of another Jewish shrine, contempora- 
neous with the Temple at Jerusalem. The erection of this 
sanctuary in Upper Egypt in itself does not necessarily im- 
ply ignorance of the law of the central and only legitimate 
sanctuary, as laid down in Deuteronomy or assumed in the 
Priestly Code. Still less does it prove the non-existence 
of the law, for the termmua ad quern of the promulgation of 
the Deuteronomic Code is by comraon consent 621 B.C. It 
is possible to hold three alternative opinions in regard to 
the attitude of the Jews of Elephantine to the principle 
under discussion. (1) They were acquainted with the law, 
but disregarded it with the conscious purpose of adjusting 
themselves to a practical situation; (2) with a full knowl- 
edge, they had no scruples on the Bubject ; (3) they were 
absolutely ignorant of the operation of such a principle in 
the religion of their fathers. By confining our attention 
merely to the existence of this sanctuary in Egypt, we shall 
never be able to determine which of these three alternatives 
is correct. There are other features in these letters which 
suggest that the third alternative is the most reasonable 
view of the situation. 

The naivete of the leaders of the Elephantine colony is 
surprising. Three years previously they had addressed the 

itLg a Tolned temple of BnliaatiH In the town of LeontopolJB, and tieing ft for 
the observance of Jewish ritea and MremonJea. Cf. Graeti, Genchichtt der 
Juden, vol. ilL ch, 2 ; Welihausen, Im «. jUd. QeschichU, p. 248 ; Willricb, 
Juden u. Grieehen, pp. Sd f. 
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high priest, appealing for assistance in rebuilding their tem- 
ple which their enemies had destroyed. They e^-idently ex- 
pected that Bwift succor would come to them from their 
Judaean brethren. To get an idea of the childlike naivete 
of their procedure* let us imagine an analogous case, such 
as an application for aid from a Protestant communion ad- 
dressed to the Roman Pontiff, or from English dissenters to 
the supreme prelate of the Anglican Church. Such appeals 
would be regarded as signs at least of ignorance or arro- 
gance, if not of mental weakness. This Aramaic letter (i) 
bears no marks of arrogance* but is an earnest and pitiful 
appeal for help at a critical juncture. '^-Also since the day 
of Tarn muz of the fourteenth year of Darius, even until 
this day we have worn sackcloth and fasted, our wives have 
been as widows, we have not anointed ourselves with oil nor 
drunk wine*' (i. 19-21). In this spirit they wrote in 408 B.a, 
and it is most natural to suppose that their appeal to Jeho- 
hanan, the high priest, and his brother Ostanes in 411 B.C., 
was couched in similar language and prompted by the same 
spirit (i. 17). 

From what we know of the position of Ezra and of Juda- 
ism since his day, we can imagine how Jehohauan and his 
eonfreres laughed in their sleeves at the simplicity of the 
Jews at Elephantine. The last thing they would dream of 
doing would be the rebuilding of a shrine, which would be 
a rival to their own in the a:ffections of the men of the 
Egyptian diaspora. No I according to their ideas the tem- 
ple of Yahu at Teb was an illegitimate sanctuary; it had 
better lie in ruins. So no answer was sent to the appeal* 
silence being the best way out of a dilemma. 

If we read between the lines, we see that at last the truth 
dawned upon the minds of the leaders at Elephantine, and 
they had an inkling of the situation in Palestine. The sec- 
ond letter, beseeching assistance, is now sent after a lapse of 
three years, not to the high jiriest, but to Bagoses, the lead- 
ing Persian official at Jerusalem, and to Delaiah and Shele- 
maiah, the sons of Sanballat, who figures in the O. T. as the 
head of the Samaritan community. The former might be 
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expected to assist them, because of the attitude of toleration 
aasumed by the Persian monatcbs towards all the religioDs of 
their domains. In fact, the act of the Egyptians* in destroy- 
ing the Jewish temple, would be a serious breach of the peace 
in the eyes of the Persian law. On the other hand, Belaiah 
and Sheleraiah would be delighted in assisting those who 
worshiped Yah we h at a shrine other than the Temple at 
Jerusalem, It would be in line with the policy of their 
father, Sanballat. 

Another significant feature of the colony at Elephantine 
is that every indication points to the purity of the cultua as 
practiced in their temple- They were not semi-heathen 
Jews from the Northern Kingdom, who worshiped Yahweh 
with the syncretistic rites of Baal, They can scarcely be 
descendants of the fugitives to Egypt who dragged Jeremiah 
along with them, and despite his exhortations to a purer wor- 
ship emphatically announced their continued allegiance to the 
queen of heaven (Jer. 44 ifi ff.); it is difficult to believe that 
this class of Jews would ever build a temple of Yahweh. 
The names of the colonists are either identical with those 
in Ezra-Nehemiab, or of similar formation, Le, theophorous 
with !T as the last element. In the Elephantine papyri one 
of the colonists bears such a name; it is that of the Jewish 
priest at Yeb (T3T (i. 4); in the Assouan group we have 26 
names of this formation, many of them common among the 
families who laid the foundations of Judaism in the days of 
the Return and Restoration.*® These names, together with 

1' In the Elephantine papyri we have the name of only one of these colo- 
n!at4, Jedoniah (i. 4), and as k 1b that of the priest, too much Btreaa cannot 
be l&id upon It. In regard to the proper names of the Assouan group tlie 
editors speak very definitely : ** Their names are compounded with that of 
Yahweh quite as much aa the names of the orthodox Jews who returned to 
Palestine from the captivity.*' Sayce and Cowley, op. cU.^ p. 10. Bacher 
(JQS^ xti. p. 447) proposes another theory baaed on the occurrence of the 
names HiMea and Menahem, — in the Assouan papyri six individuals bear the 
latter and eight the former. A a these are Ephralmitic name«, this scholar 
argues that the predominating strain in the colony waa from the northern 
tribes, and that it came from Assyria or Babylon. According to Bacher 
this colony was founded by soldiers in the army of the Assyrian kings who 
Invaded Egypt. Israel Levi (REJ^ Uy. p. 38) agrees with Beicher, and 
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all the allusiong to their worship and cultus, point to the 
purer Yahweh worship of the Southern Kingdom aa the faith 
of the founders of the colony at Syene," 

Keeping in mind the naivete of the Jews in addressing 
the authorities at Jerusalem, and the evidence of a pure form 
of Yahweh worship at Elephantine, it is possible to draw 
but one conclusion i namely, that the unity of the sanctuary 
bad not been a recognized principle in Israel from the begin- 
nings of her history. If it had been preached from Moses 
onwards by the spiritual leaders of the nation, time enough 
bad elapsed since that, until the terminus a quo of the found- 
ing of this colony, to have allowed this idea to pass into 
the iron atoms of tlie blood, so that nothing could efiFace 
it. Later history justifies this statement. The Jew has 
never forgotten religious principles which experience and 
history have written on his memory, but once learned, they 
abide forever. The Jews of Elephantine, with a knowledge 
of the Deuteronomic principle, might have built a sanctuary 
to keep alive their faith in their national God and thus 
adapted themselves to a practical situation as Lagrange main- 
tains, but they would never have made the appeal contained 
in Papyrus I, had they known the position of the hierarchy 
at Jerusalem* 

The facts revealed by our papyri do not deal gently with 
the two alternate views of Orr and Van Hoon acker. If 
Orr " be correct in his hypothesis, that ** the principle of the 
centralization of worship waa involved in the Mosaic system 

traces the origin of the colony to Baby lon^ tenuing it, " un essaim de colonie 
babjflonienne,'*' 1 think the view of Bacher aud Levi is without adequate 
foundation. 

^* After I had aketched the argument of this paper, an article bj^ Owen C, 
Whitehou^e came to my notice. Whitehoiiae takes a Tiew of the religion oi 
this crklonj identical with my own. '^ Moreover, the offeringa of the temple, 
burnt offerings, meal oS^ringa, and incense (i. 21, cf. 25)^ also the custom of 
fasting in times of sorrow (20), exhibit no suggestion of illegitimate forma 
of worship. There is no mention of an asherah^ or of anything that indicated 
the traditions of a Canaanite high place snch as Kedahim or k^de$h&lK ''rith 
which the prophets Hosea and Amoa and the Books of the Kings maJce us 
familiar." Exp. Timen^ m. p. 202, 

" Orr, The Problem &/ the Old TeMtamtint, p. 177. 
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from the commencement,'* and the law in Dt. 12 was " not 
given aa a law intended to come into perfect operation from 
the first," the data of our documents would lead us to inier 
that thia principle of centralization had never been a vital 
force in the Hebrew religion. On this hypothesis it could 
have been only an esoteric priestly theory, which never 
touched the life of the people. Our general knowledge of 
the development of Semitic religions, together with the situa- 
tion at Yeb as presented in these papyri, make the view of 
Orr very unlikely. Unfortunately the data are not of such 
a nature as to enable us to deny it categorically. 

The situation as presented in the Elephantine papyri com- 
pletely overthrows the theory so ably advocated by Van 
Hoonacker.i' According to this scholar the Deuteronomio 
law was only a development of a principle inherent in the 
Covenant Code, Dt. 12 4 ff,, being another statement of the 
law implicit in the regulations concerning the three feasts of 
Ex. 23 1419. Both of these passages in his eyes refer exclu- 
sively to the official public worship which could be conducted 
At the central sanctuary alone. The enactment of Ex. 20 ai 
in regard to the " altar of earth," which is usually quoted in 
support of the practice of sacrifice at many shrines and high 
places during the period of the monarchy, is regarded by- 
Van Hoon acker as applying only to private worship^ In 
other words, the ideal of Israel had been one and only one 
altar for the national ceremonial, but altars many and 

» Van Hoonacker, Le Lieu du Cvlie dans la Le^Ulalion BUuetle (tet 
B^brtux, p. 27. He sumB up bis tbesb in th« following language : *' Dana 
leu UoiB groupea de loia que nous avoma ezamiiitge, la l^fiBlatioQ ntuelle dm 
H6breuxB*accorde&prodatnerqu'il n'ya en leraSl qu*un bbuI lieu Berrant 
de deroeura k JShova et que c'est en ce lieu, p&a ailleurs, que doivent fitr© 
T^iguli^rement accomplis lea actea du culte pub Lie et national, Le li^re de 
r alliance conualt oette inatitation auasi bien qna le code sacerdotal et le 
DeuHSronome. 

**Le li?re de T alliance et le code aacerdotal, A c&U decelle-lfc, en rtglent 
ou auppoaetit una aulre ae rapportant au culta pHvfi et domestiqua qui 
■*exepce dans rimmolation ordinaire du btftaU. Cette Immolation ^tait ao 
ooinpagn^ de certainea ajctions religieuaes que tout lara^lite titait apte i 
poser et qui devalent B^accompllr aiir dea autels de terra ou de plerrea noa 
tailldea." p. 86. 
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shrines many for the cultiyation of domestic religion. If 
Van Hoonacker's contention be correct, our Egyptian 
temple falls between two stools, as it was a public shrine, 
and in no sense a private altar. On his theory its erection 
was a violation of the Deuteronomic command, and at the 
same time Ex. 20 M could not be quoted in its defense. In 
other words, Van Hoonacker's hypothesis has no place for 
the sanctuary described in our papyri, and is consequently 
untenable in so far as it fails to account for all the phe- 
nomena which history presents. 




IN 1773 Goethe published a brief article, entitled " Zwo 
wichtige^ hUher uner&rtett^ BihU»che Fragen^ sum ersten- 
mal- grilndlich beantwortet von einem LandgeiBtlichen in 
JSchwaheru"' Of these two questions the first was, ** What 
stood on the tables of the covenant?*' To this the young- 
poet replied: **Not the ten aommandmentSt the first part 
of our catechism^*' but ten commandments to be found in 
Ex. 34 10-26, Nowhere in Exodus, he argued, is it Btated 
that the decalogue of ch. 20 was written on the tables of 
fitorie. The first tables are referred to in 24 12, 31 la, and 
32 15. 10, but what was written on them is not made known, 
and they were broken to pieces "before it was even possible 
to guess at their contents." The second tables, however, are 
said to have contained the same words as the first (34 1), 
and what stood on them is perfectly clear from 34 2T-29. It 
was the ten commandments recorded in the preceding 
verses (10-2&). To be sure, Deuteronomy asserts that the 
decalogue of Ex. 20 was written both on the first and the 
second tables. But **■ this book," Goethe held, " was com- 
piled from tradition during the Babylonian captivity." Its 
testimony on this point, therefore, is unreliable. 

The chief basis, however, of his contention lay, not so 
much in these exegetical and critical considerations, as in 
his general conception of the Old Testament covenant. 
That covenant was thoroughly exclusive. That it should, 
therefore, have been founded upon such universal obligations 
as those of Ex. 20 Is in itself highly improbable. On the 
other hand, such regulations as those of Ex. 34, which dis- 
tinguish Israel from all other peoples, furnished a fitting 
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basia for it* Ex. 20 waa simply " the preamble of the law." 
It contained **doctriue8 with which God presupposed that 
hia people^ as men and as Israelites, were acquainted." 

This view, that we have a decalogue in Ex. 34 lo-ae, is 
commonly supposed to have originated with Goethe. And 
it ia true that he worked it out independently of any one 
else, and that his presentation of it has distinctly novel 
features. But Houbigant in his BiUia Hehraica^ published 
in 1768, says that the *' ten words'* of 34 28 might refer to 
the preceding precepts, and actually divides them into a 
decalogue, although not adopting that as his own view. 
And Nestle ^ baa recently directed our attention to the fact 
that an ancient Greek theologian, the anonymous author of 
the so-called " Tiibino:en Theosophy," who lived during the 
latter part of the fifth century a.d,, held " that two deca- 
logues were written by Moses,'* of which the first was that in 
Ex. 34, and the second that in Ex. 20. But for neither of 
these men did the existeoce of a decalogue in Ex. 34 consti- 
tute a significant problem. Goethe, so far as we know, was 
the first with whom this was the case. 

He had discussed the subject in his inaugural disputation 
in 1771 when he took his degree at Strassburg, and wanted 
then to publish bis dissertation, but the faculty refused per- 
mission on the ground that it was a ** sacrilegious *' produc- 
tion. The publication of bis conclusions two years later in 
the above-mentioned article did not apparently make much 
of an impression. In a letter, dated March, 1811, Niebuhr, 
tbe historian, says that he had had the article in his possea- 
sion for some time, but not until just then had he learned 
that Goetbe was its author. And not until 1848 have I 
been able to find any mention of it by any Biblical scbolar. 
About 1830, however, some of the facts cited in it began to 
awaken special interest. In 1831 both Bleek' and Hart- 
mann ^ took up the difficulty connected with Ex, 34 2a. The 
former concluded that the narrator meant to identify the 

^ZAW, IWM, pp. 134 f. 

■ Th, St. Kr,, 1831, p. 613, note, 

* HiatetUth-krilische FoTschunytn^ pp^ 227 1 
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'^t^n commaQdments ** of this verse with the precepts re- 
corded in V88. 11-36 ; the latter saw in the apparent discrep- 
ancj between this verse and vs. i of the same chapter 
evidence of composite authorship. In 1838 Hitzig/ taking 
his cue from Bleek, published a somewhat extended discus- 
sion of the "second decalogue,'* as he termed it. He divided 
Ex. 34 12'3S into ten commandments, attempting to justify 
his division in detail. In his characterization of this new- 
decalogue, as compared with that in Ex. 20, he agreed with 
Goethe, but with reference to its origin he took a very dif- 
ferent view. It was, be held, a mere compilation from the 
preceding laws of Exodus, made by some late redactor who 
failed to find in ch. 20-23 the ten commandments said to 
have been written on the tables of atone, and who conse- 
quently sought in this way to reconstruct the original. 
What we have here then is a mere "idle speculation*" 

The next year Hengstenberg * replied to this theory. 
** For thousands ol years before the time of Hitzig," he said, 
"it never entered any one's mind to question the fact" 
that the decalogue of Ex. 20 was written on the tables of 
the covenant. At the same time he admitted that the com- 
mandments in Ex. 34 13-26 undoubtedly seemed to form a 
group of ten. The following year, 1840, Bertheau* pub- 
lished an interesting work, in which he sought to show that 
there were numerous decalogues in the legislation of the 
middle books of the Pentateuch, His hope was that in this 
way an external standard might be established by which it 
could be decided what laws belonged to the original collec- 
tion. He agreed with HItzig that there was a decalogue in 
Ex. S4, but his reconstruction of it was very different. He 
found the ten commandments in vss. i8r-25, instead of vss. 12-3S. 
He also rejected Hitzig*s view that this decalogue was writ- 
ten on the tables of the covenant. ** The ten words *' of 
vs. 28, he argued, referred to Ex. 20, and not to the preced- 
ing precepts. An English echo of this discussion appeared 

• 0»tem und PJtngfattm im Zve^iten Dekalog^ pp. 40-54. 

• Beitrage iur Einlettung im AlU Testament, HI pp. 389 ff. 

• Die siehen ffrwjgWB mosaiacher GeseUe, 
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io 1847 in F. W. Newman *9 Sittory of the Hebrew Monarchy, 
That we have in Ex. 34 "the genuine Mosaic decalogue," and 
that Ex. 20 was ** a modernized improvement," is here de- 
clared to be "a plausible opinion." The author* however, 
did not commit himself to it. The next year Kurtz' took 
up the discussion again in Germany. Hengstenberg had 
been quite willing to concede to Hitzig the honor of having" 
been the first to discover ** the second decaloguei" but Kurtz 
now deprived him of it by pointing out, what had not here- 
tofore been done by any writer on the subject, that he had 
bden anticipated in his theory at least sixty-five years by 
Goethe. He himself rejected the theory, knd said that it 
had met with no approval from others. Bachmann^ ten 
years later (1S5B) also stated that it had been shown to be 
wholly untenable. In 1853, however, Ewald^had adopted 
it in a somewhat modified form. We have, he says, in 
Ex. 34 12-36, ** the original decalogue suitably renewed for 
later times/' This renewal he attributed to the "Fourth 
Narrator," corresponding to our Jahwist. And later other 
scholars, such as Graf (1866), Schrader (1869), and Kayser 
(1374), accepted the idea that Ex. 34 contains a variant ver- 
sion of the decalogue. 

But not until Wellhausen ^** became sponsor for the theory 
did it gain wide currency. He took the subject up first in 
1876, and then in 1889 came back to it again. At firat he 
assigned the new decalogue to an independent source, but 
later made it a part of the J document, by which relationship 
it has since been known. He held that it was older than 
the E decalogue, that of Ex. 20, that it represented a diver- 
gent tradition in ancient Israel with reference to the Sinaitia 
legislation, and that consequently both traditions were un- 
reliable. There was nothing new in this view, but it was 
stated with such definiteness and positiveness, and was 
related in such a way to the ** critical " theory of the devel- 

' GeBchichte des alien Bundes, 11. p. 323 t 
' Die Fe^tffesetze det PentaUuckn. 
» Geschichte de* Volkea Israel, U. p. 217. 
w Compoaitwn dea Sexnteuchs, pp. 83-86, 32&-33fi. 
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opment of Israeli tish rellgLon, that it rapidly commended 
itself to Old Testament Bcholara* Kuenen refused bis asBentt 
and there is still a respectable element of dissent represented 
by such men as Kautzsch, Konigf and Marti. But the pre- 
vailing Tiew is undoubtedly that of Wellhauaen. Stade 
endorsed it, and he was followed by Hokinger, Budde, 
Baantsch, and many othere in Germany, In England and 
this country it was adopted by such men as W, R. Smithy 
Addis, Harford-Batteraby, Brings, Harper, and Kent, 

The chief interest in this theory centers in its bearing on 
the date of the decalogue of Ex. 20. And it is from this 
point of yiew that we now pass to inquire into its basis. In 
doing so we need to distinguish between two different 
phases of the problem: (1) Were the laws of Ex. 34 origi- 
nally ten in number ? and (2) Do they represent a variant 
and contradictory tradition with reference to the basis of 
the Sinaitic covenant ? One might answer either of these 
questions in the affirmative and yet deny the other. We 
begin with the former* 

The presence of a decalogue in Ex* 34 io-26 was first sug- 
gested by the connection of the passage with vs. 28, but* ad 
we have seen from the foregoing historical survey, it has 
also been admitted and even maintained by some who denied 
that connection. The results, however, of the difiterent 
attempts to define or restore the original " ten words " have 
not been such as to awaken much confidence in the theory. 
They have been remarkably diverse. This is illustrated by 
the affixed table,* which is^ so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, exliauative up to the time of Wellhausen. We 
have here fifteen different reconstructions of the original 
decalogue, and to these several others might be added. 

The present situation with reference to the analysis of 
this passage (a^ss. io-2s) may be thus summarized. It ia 
commonly agreed that vss. i2-i3y i5-ie and u were later Dent^ 
eronomie additions. To these some would add vss. lOb and 
11* But after having made these eliminations there still 
remain at least fourteen distinct commands. And no scien- 
tific principle has yet been proposed by which they may bo 
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reduced to ten. That reductioD has in every case been more 
or less arbitrary. Of the fourteen, the regulation with ref- 
erence to the redemption of the fi rat-born in vs. 20 c is com- 
monly thought to be a secondary addition to vs. 19 k, which 
declares that every firstling belongs to Jahwe. And the 
same view is taken by some of the provision in vs* 20 d, that 
none appear before Jahwe empty. Others, however, would 
elimiQate this command on the ground that it is out of place, 
that it ought to follow a statement with reference to attend- 
ance upon the feasts as in Ex. 23 is, while still others 
regard it as a part of the original decalogue. Wellhausen 
in his discussion of the subject disregards both of these 
injunctions, saying that we have in tlie chapter only twelve 
commands. There are then but two to be eliminated. This 
he accomplishes by excbing the Sabbath law in vs. 21, be- 
cause it intrudes in a disturbing way between the annual 
feasts, and vs. 23, because it is a superfluous repetition of the 
preceding special commands. Stade, however, declares that 
the Sabbath law cannot have been lacking in the original 
decalogue. He^ therefore, cuts out vs. 19 a on the ground 
that it lacks the form of a command. Others eliminate 
vs. IS ft on the theory that the feast of unleavened bread had 
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no place in J, but was introduced from £ ; and gtill otbera 
unite the feast of weeks and that of ingathering Into one 
command (vs. ss). 

This diversity of opinion concerning the contents of the 
original decalogue in Ex. 34 10-26 does not disprove its 
existence, but it does raise a well-grounded doubt with 
reference to it, — a doubt that is not removed by being told 
that people are not agreed as to the division of Ex. 20 i-iT 
into ten commands. In the latter case there is practicallj 
no difference of opinion among modern scholars, and the 
differences handed down from the past are very slight. 
Still this initial doubt with regard to the 3 decalogue would 
probably vanish, if it were dear that the "ten words" of 
vs. 28 referred to the preceding laws. That this is the case 
is declared by many to be self-evident. But vs. ^ is not so 
simple and plain as it may eeem at first sight. The juxta- 
position of "the words of the covenant" and "the ten 
words," on reflection, awakens suspicion. Either two state- 
ments, it would seem, have been combined, or one of the 
expressions is a gloss* If we adopt the latter view and con- 
nect this sentence with the preceding verse, it is probable 
that the *'tea words" were the gloss. They might very 
naturally have been added by a Deuteronomic redactor, who 
had been accustomed to think of the decalogue of Ex. 2Q as 
the sole basis of the Slnaitio covenant. Wellhausen's objec- 
tion, that we thus hold a redactor, who by his very nature 
ought to be a harmonist, responsible for "the most seri- 
ous internal contradiction found in the Old Testament," is 
hardly to be taken seriously. And the same is to be said of 
his statement, that the absence in the Hebrew of the «ign 
of the accusative before " the ten words " in vs. 28, points to 
their being older than the preceding expression. This sign 
appears with the corresponding words in vs. 27. Its absence 
then before " the ten words," if anything, indicates that 
these words were a later addition. Their position at the 
end of the verse also points in the same direction. Further, 
it may be noted that they come in unexpectedly. There ia 
nothing in the preceding verse to prepare us for them. In 
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order to retain them Wellhaueen is ready to eliminate from 
the original context all reference to the formation of a cove- 
nant, although that reference is explicitly made in ybs. lo. 2T 
and 28, and seems easential to the narrative. 

It is, however, by no means certain that vs. 28 b was origi- 
nally a continuation of vs, 27. Not only do " the ten words" 
come in unexpectedly, but so does also the reference to ** the 
tables*" Furthermore, in its present context the sentence 
contradicts in the most glaring way vs. 1. There it is Jahwe 
who is to write the decalogue ; here it is Moses. It has 
indeed been held — and this was the common view until 
recent times — that in vs. 28 b we have a change of subject. 
It was not Moses, as one would expect from vs. 27, but Jahwe 
who wrote the words of the covenant. This is not grammati- 
cally impossible^ but it certainly is improbable. It would 
seem then that originally vs. 28 b stood in a different con- 
nection. It may have been a continuation of vss. 1 and 4 
(from E). And this is the view taken by many scholars. 
In this case there would not be the same reasons for regard- 
ing "the ten words" as a gloss. Indeed, it might be held 
that " the words of the covenant " had been added later in 
order to fit the sentence into its present context. 

But there is a third view possible. We may have in 
vs. 28 b the fusion of two sentences. The first (from J) may 
have read, " And he wrote the words of the covenant," and 
the second (from E), " And Jahwe wrote on the tables the 
ten words." Both of these statements are called for by 
the preceding narrative. Vs. 27 requires the first, and vs. l 
the second. The text in its present form is incomplete. If 
vs. 28 b is regarded as a continuation of vs. 27, vs. i is left sus* 
pended in the airj and vice versa. It would then give a 
new unity to the chapter, if the text were emended as indi- 
cated. And that such a fusion might have taken place is 
evident from the fact that mn*' was occasionally abbreviated 
by the scribe iuto a mere \ '* And Jahweh wrote " (DTD*^) 
would thus have in the Hebrew the same consonantal form as 
**and he wrote "' (2nD^), Thinking then the former a repe- 
tition of the latter, a copyist might naturally omit it, and 
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tlius by a simple rearrangement of the words the text in its 
present form would arise. 

The mere statement of theae three views is suMcient to 
show not only that it is unnecessary to refer 'Hhe ten 
words *' of vs. 38i> to the preceding laws, but that this interpre- 
tation is extremely improbable* However these words may 
have gotten into their present context, there can hardly be a 
doubt that they were understood by the Deuteronomist and 
the later redactors to refer to the decalogue of Ex, 20. The 
testimony of the Deuteronomist on this point is especially 
important. He asserts in the most explicit way that the 
words written on the second tables were the same as on the 
first. To this WeOhausen replies by saying, ** ITher den 
J>ekalog in Ez. 34 milsste er wot oder Uhel BtiUschweigen.^* 
But this is not a suDScient response. Such an impeach- 
ment of the Deuteronoraist is wholly gratuitous. For what- 
ever may be said with reference to his free handhng of his 
sources, there is no adequate ground for calling in question 
his plain statement of fact in audi a case as this. We con- 
clude, then, that vs. 28 b furnishes no basis for seeking for 
" ten words " in the preceding laws. And with this vanishes 
all substantial ground for the existence of a J decalogue* 
The Old Testament as a whole knows of but one decalogue, 
and that the one in Ex. 20 and Dt. 5. 

But while there is no adequate gronud for holding that 
the laws of Ex. 34 were originally ten in number, it is still 
a question whether they do not represent a parallel version 
to that of Ex. 20 with reference to the basis of the Sinaitic 
covenant. Bibhcal tradition in its present form affords no 
support for this view. It was evidently the opinion of the 
final redactor of Ex. 19-34» that just as the first promulga- 
tion of the decalogue was accompanied by the book of the 
covenant (Ex. 20 22-23 ig), so the renewal of the tables was 
accompanied by " the words of the covenant." Both of these 
collections of laws were written by Moses j the decalogue on 
the other hand was written by God twice on tables of stone. 
The code of Ex, 34 is thus represented as in a sense parallel 
tn that of 20 23-23 10. And the fact that the former is 
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almost completely paralleled by kwa in the latter makes 
this a very natural view. Deuteronomy says nothing about 
either of these codes. So far as the Sinaitic legislation is 
concerned, it seems to know nothing but the decalogue. 
Indeed, there is one statement that seems to exclude any 
other laws. After the promulgation of the decalogue we 
are told that "he added no more" (Dt. 622), This might 
be interpreted as simply an exuggerated way of saying that 
the decalogue alone was announced directly to the people by 
God Himself. But it suggests at least the view that the 
Deuteronomist found in his sources no other laws connected 
with Sinai than those of Ex* 20. That he knew the other 
two codes 13 evident from the generally admitted fact that 
they lay at the basis of the Deuterononiic legislation. And 
hence it is held by many that they originally occupied another 
place in his sources. But, however that may be, it is certain 
that he did not look upon Ex. 34 10-26 as in any sense a 
parallel to Ex. 20. 

The question now, however, arises as to whether Biblical 
tradition on this point is sustained by an analysis of tlie 
Sinaitic pericope (Ex. 19-34) into its original sources. This 
section of the Pentateuch, as is well known, is especially diifi- 
cult of analysis. W. R. Smith calls it the locu» deaperatm 
of criticiara. Scholars are practically agreed in assigning 
19 1-2 a, 24 15-is a, 25 1-31 18 a, and 34 29-35 to P, But how 
the remaining portions should be distributed among J and E 
and the various redactors, is still a matter of wide difference 
of opinion. And after the analysis is effected it is still a 
question how far J and E had undergone revision before 
they were united together, and how far they were affected 
by subsequent stages of redaction. For instance, did the 
decalogue belong toE^orE*? Or was it written by one 
of the authors of Deuteronomy and inserted in Exodus by 
Rd? Did E originally represent the Sinaitic covenant as 
consisting simply in the institution of the sacred ark, in 
which were placed two stone fetiches? And was this rep- 
resentation later superseded by the story of the tent of 
meeting, and still later by an account of the giving of cer- 
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tain ceremonial laws now found in the code of the cove- 
nant ? Or was the Horeb-covenant according to E * based 
on unknown laws, inscribed on tables of stone and handed to 
Moses? Was the book of the covenant found in E» or was it 
added by Rje ? If in E, did it occupy its present place? Or 
was it assigned to Kadesh» or to the plains of Moab, or did it 
perhaps have its place after Joshua 24 24? Or was only a 
part of it, the judgments in Ex. 21 i-22 it, originally put 
elsewhere, while the ceremonial laws occupied the place of 
the present decalogue? Did 24 3-« originally connect with 
the decalogue, or with the code of the covenant, or with the 
ao*called '* words " of E ? Or have we in these verses the 
original conclusion of the J narrative of Ex. 34 ? Is 24 i-3. 9-ii 
to be assigned to J or E, or perhaps to some otherwise un* 
known source? Have we in 24 is-u the continuation of vs. 11 
or of vs- 8? Or does this passage connect directly with the 
decalogue of ch. 20 ? Was the story of the golden calf in 
ch. 32 derived wholly from E, or did it belong to both J 
and E? Is the renewal of the tables of stone in 34 i.i to 
be ascribed to E, or to the redactor who combined J and E ? 
Did the laws of 34 lO-ae belong to J ; or did the earliest 
stratum of J agree with E in making the sacred ark the ono 
important element in the Sinaitic covenant, and were these 
laws then added later as a result of the moralizing influence of 
the prophets? Or were they inserted in their present place 
by a late redactor, so that they had no place whatsoever in 
J? Every one of these questions represents the view or 
views of some scholar or scholars of distinction. And only 
the more important points of difference are here alluded to. 
This diversity of view shows how uncertain the analysis of 
these chapters into their original elements is; and raises a 
well-grounded doubt with regard to the correctness of any 
of the analyses that have been proposed. So far as Ex, 34 
is concerned, it is generally admitted that the institution of 
a covenant is here introduced as something new. There is 
no reference to the covenant already made. If, then, the 
preceding covenant belonged to E, as is commonly held^ it 
is natural to refer this one to J. But whether there was 
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any mention in J of the tables of stone cannot be determined ; 
and so also it is uncertain where according to J this cove- 
nant was made. But more important than either of these 
points is the question aa to the relation of the laws here 
given to the similar ones in the code of the covenant (here- 
after to be designated as CC). Have we here a case of 
dependence of one group upon the other? And if ao, is 
Ex. S4 dependent upon CC, or CG upon Ex, S4? Or are 
the two groups mutually independent, dating perhaps from 
the same period and derived from a common original? Some- 
thing can be said for each of these views. 

Several facts seem to stamp the laws of Ex, 34 as second- 
ary. The prescriptions, for instance, with reference to the 
first-born in vss. 19 r are more detailed than the correspond- 
ing regnlatious in 22 29 f. The latter simply lay down the 
general law that the first-born of men and of cattle and sheep 
belong to God, while the former distinguish the firstlings of 
cow and sheep from those of the ass on the one hand and 
from the first-born of men on the other. The two last-named^ 
it is stated, are to be redeemed. We do» it ia true, have in 
22 30 a specification that does not appear in ch. 34. The 
firstling, we are told, is to be given to God on the eighth 
day after its birth. But this regulation may have been 
omitted by the author or redactor of ch. 34, because here the 
presentation of the firstlings is connected with the feaat of 
unleavened bread. Anyhow this annual presentation is cer- 
tainly a later custom than that of Ex. 22 ao. Then again* 
the expression, "the sacrifice of the feast of the paasover,*' in 
34 26, is evidently a later modification of the briefer and more 
specific expression in 23 is, "the fat of my feast." It is also 
clear that the words, "the God of Israel," in 34 S3, not found 
in 23 IT, are a later addition. Sven Herner " further argues 
that " the feast of the harvest " in 23 is is an older name for 
Pentecost than "the feast of weeks" in 34 22, and that the 
restriction of the offerings at this feast to the first-fruits of 
the wheat-harvest implies a later and more highly developed 
conception than that found in 23 m^ where the offerifigs are 

^^ Itt der MWiiU Dekalog alter ali dai Bundeabuchf pp, IT ft. 
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designated as the first-fruits of the field in geaeral. This 
latter coDtention is probably not well founded. But, how- 
ever that may be» the preceding facts seem to indicate that 
the laws of Ex. 34 are younger than the parallel ones in CC. 
Accepting^ then, this conclusion, we might account for it 
by one of two theories. We might hold, as some do, that J 
was younger than E, Or we might adopt such a view as 
that proposed by Kautzsch, **If the Jabwist," he Bays, 
**bad essentially the same decalogue as the Elohist, the 
redactor could not possibly, after it had been given in 
Ex. 20, have introduced it once more in Ei, 34, and so he 
filled up the consequent gap with ceremonial prescriptions 
which can be recognized at the first glance as parallels to 
the laws of the book of the covenant" 

Other facts, however, seem to prove that Ex. 23 i5-i9 was 
added to CC from 34 18-26. Observe first that the two laws 
in 34 i»-2a, not found in 23 ifi-ift, appear earlier in CO. 34 i9i- 
has its parallel in 22 Sdf,, and 34 21 in 23 i2. Again, note that 
two of the regulations in 23 ifi-i9 are repetitions of preceding 
laws. Vs. 17 is a repetition of vs* li^ and vs. 19 a of 22 29 ■, 
This would hardly have occurred if 23 is-ia had been an original 
part of CC, The name Jahwe, also, in vss. 17 and i% while 
it might have occurred in E, naturally points to J; and the 
expression^ ** as I commanded thee,*' in vs. ifi, is characteristic 
of J. Budde^^ further argues that the regulation, that none 
should appear before Jahwe empty, has its original place in 
34 30, after the law concerning the redemption of the first- 
horn, while in 23 iff it is manifestly out of connection. But 
this is by no means clear. The regulation applies more natu- 
rally to men in general than siraply to the first-born. Its 
place would, therefore, properly be after the mention of one 
of the feasts, as in 23 is. But, regardless of this point, it is 
maintained by many that the preceding facts are decisive in 
favor of the priority of the laws of Ex, 34, In harmony 
with this conclusion, it is then argued that these laws were 
the original Sinaitic legislation of J. Since this legislation 
conflicted with that of E in Ex. 20, the redactor, when these 

^ZAWt 189], pp. IfiSfL 
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documents were combined^ incorporated as far as possible the 
laws of J into CC* Later some one, who regarded Ex. 34 as 
too Taluable to be lost, inserted it in its present place, adjust- 
ing it to Ex» 20 by making it refer to the restored tables of 
stone. The fact that it had already been utilized in ch, 23 
was either overlooked or not regarded as adequate. The 
idea of the restoration of the tables of stone may hare been 
taken from E or may have been simply a device of the editor. 
This view requires us to hold that some redactor meant to 
identify the laws of Ex. 34 with those of Ex. 20, although 
they are almost totally different. 

But there are still otlier facta that leave the impression 
that we have in Ex. 23 and 34 two independent groups of 
laws. There may have been some adjustment of one to the 
other. Some of the expressions and regulations in ch» 34 
may have been transferred to cb. 23, and some in the latter 
may have been carried over into ch. 34. But the fact that 
the two groups are not completely parallel, and that even in 
the parallel laws there are some marked differences of expres- 
sion, favors, it is claimed, the view that originally and for 
the most part they were independent of each other. This 
theory, since the publication of Meissner's dissertation oa 
the decalogue in 1893, has been growing in favor. It is 
coupled with the view that in the ceremonial regulations of 
CC we have the original Horeh-debanm of E, while in Ex, 34 
we have the Sln&Udehanm of J. These two groups may 
have originally formed decalogues, though that is not a 
necessary part of the view. Whether they were originally 
said to have been written by Moses on tables of stone is also 
a point on which advocates of the theory are disagreed. The 
two groups, it is held, were so similar in content that when 
J and E were united it was possible for the redactor to rep- 
resent the J group as a renewal of the other after the break- 
ing of the covenant. The Judgments, which form the larger 
part of CC (21 i-22 n), it is thought, were transferred to 
their present position by some late editor. In the original E 
narrative they may have occupied the place of the present 
book of Deuteronomy. This view also requires that the 
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decalogue of Ex. 20 was a later addition to the text. It 
was probably either added by E^, or was written in the time 
of Deuteronomy and was then transferred to its present place 
by Rd. 

That this theory has some plausible features is not to be 
denied. It avoids the absurdity of supposing, as does Well- 
hauseOf that an editor identified the laws of Ex. 34 with 
those of Ex. 20. Such identification in the case of chs. 23 
and 34 would have been natural enough. But the view 
itself has no adequate textual basis. It may be admitted 
that the reference to the *' judgments" in 24 s was added 
later in order to adjust the passage to the introduction of 
CC. But that may also have been true of 24 4 m and 7. 
There is then no reason why we should not see in 24 s-s the 
conclusion of the covenant on the basis of the decalogue of 
ch. 20, which is later said to have been written on the tables 
of stone (24 12; 31 is; 32 15 L). McNeile's statement,^^ that 
**iio room can be found for the decalogue in the original 
narratives of J and E," grows wholly out of the fancy that 
24 a*8 must refer to the Hoteh-deharim of E, now incorporated 
in CC, when, as a matter of fact, the very existence of these 
HoTeh-debarim as a separate group of laws is a mere con- 
jecture. 

The conclasion, then, to which we come is that the literary 
analysis of Ex. 19-34 leaves the question open as to whether 
we have in Ex. 34 a variant and contradictory version with 
reference to the basis of the Sinaitic covenant- Even if this 
question should be answered in the affirmative, the version 
of Ex. 20 would not necessarily thereby be discredited; for 
much could be said in favor of its greater trustworthiness.** 
But there is nothing that requires us to regard the laws of 
Ex. 34 as parallel to those of Ex. 20, On the contrary, so 
far as both form and content are concerned, they are mani- 
festly parallel to the ritual laws of CC. There is also no 
adequate warrant for holding that the decalogue belongs to a 

w "The Book of ExodM," In Wextminster CommentarieB, 
^* See Pmcksch, D<^ IfordhebrUischs Sasfunbuch : die EhhimqttetUt^ 
pp. 225 ff., 262. 267, 307 f. 
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later sfcratum of E or was interpolated from D and displaced 
an earlier group of ritual laws. So far as mere literary 
analysis goes» there is nothing that justifies us in rejecting 
the Deateronomic tradition on this point as unreliable. That 
tradition was clearly accepted by the later redactors of the 
Pentateuch, and cannot by a sound acholarship be regarded 
as a mere figment of the imagination. The consistent aod 
uniform representation of the Old Testament^ that the ten 
command men ta of Ex* 20 and they only were written on 
tables of stone by the finger of God, must have had some 
substantial basis in the earliest traditions of Israel as em- 
bodied in J and E. If a divergent and contradictory tradi- 
tion appeared in J or in both J and E, it is certainly probable 
that some reflection of it would be found in Deuteronomy, 

The breaking of the tables of atone, as recorded in Ex. 32, 
has recently been interpreted as meaning that "a formulated 
law of Moses was unknown " (Holzinger) and as betraying 
a consciousness that the decalogue of Ex. 20 was not old 
(Matthes). But a more natural interpretation of that nar- 
rative, if legendary^ would be that Israel was not willing to 
live according to the moral-religious law of Ex. 20, and that, 
therefore, the ritual laws of Ex. 34 were given (Wildeboer)* 
This would clearly be more in harmony with the teaching of 
the prophets with regard to the Mosaic age. There is then 
nothing in the text as such of the Sinai tic perieope, nor of 
the Old Testament as a whole for that matter, that conflicts 
with the Moaaicity of the decalogue in its primitive form. 

But the real grounds for holding that Ex, 20 could not 
have formed the basis of the Stnaitic covenant are not 
specifically textual. They are more general in character. 
That was the case with Goethe, and it is also true of 
Wellhausen. If the literary prophets were the creators of 
ethical monotheism, as the latter contends, and if the deca* 
logue in its original form taught ethical monotheism, it is 
perfectly clear that we must regard the decalogue as a 
deposit of prophetic teaching, and as, therefore, not earlier 
than the beginning of the seventh century B.C. But both 
of these conditional clauses are open to serious question. 
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There is a growing conyiction that the pre prophetic religion 
has in recent years been painted in altogether too dark colors. 
In seeking to establish the current view with reference to 
it| the argument from silence has been greatly OTerworked- 
There are good reasons for believing that from the time of 
Moses down there was a higher and purer element in the 
religion of Israel than one might he led to conclude from 
the fragmentary historical notices that have come down to 
us from that early periods The later outcome points to that- 
Then, too, it is not necessary to hold that the decalogue in 
its primitive form implied a developed ethical motiotbeiBm. 
Indeed^ there ia nothing in it that requires monotheism at all. 
It does imply the union of religion and morality, but even 
that may not have been originally conceived so definitely as 
at present. It is then quite possible that the decalogue in a 
simpler and briefer form may date from the time of Moses. 
It is commonly held that the laws of Ex. M must be older 
than those of Ex, 20, Moore '* says that they ** are the earli- 
est attempt with which we are acquainted to embody in a 
series of brief injunctions formulated as divine commands 
the essential observances of the religion of Jahwe.'* The 
chief reason for this conclusion is that they are exclusively 
ritualietic. Such regulations, it is held, as those of vss, 2S-26, 
which forbid the seething of a kid in its mother's milk and 
the keeping of a part of the sacrifice till morning, presuppose 
a very primitive state of religion. But whether that be the 
case or not depends upon the conditions under which they 
were formulated. Assuming that the laws of Ex. S4 formed 
originally an independent collection — which as we have seen 
is open to question — it is not impossible that Budde ^ may 
be right in holding that they were intended for Canaanites 
who attached themselves to lijrael during the period of the 
Judges and the early years of the monarchy. And in that 
case they would not necessarily represent the ** essential ob- 
servances of the religion of Jahwe,'* hut simply such prac- 
tices aa needed at that time to be enforced upon his Canaanitic 

M Encyclopixdia Bihlica, col. 1446. 

*• Geachickte der althtbraitchen Litteratur^ p. 96. 
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worshipers. That would be especially true of the regula- 
tions above referred to in vsb. 26-2e. What we hare then 
in the laws of Ex. 34 would be* in part at leasts a parallel 
to such prohibitions as those said to have been imposed 
upon Gentile converts by the so-called Apostolic Council 
(Acts 15 38 l). These prohibitions do not contradict the 
ethical character of Christianity ; and no more do the laws 
of Ex. 84 contradict the ethical character of the contempo- 
rary religion of Jahwe* Wellhauaen's statement, that the E 
decalogue sustains the same relation to the one ascribed to J 
as AmoH did to his contemporaries, is false in tbe sense in 
which he intended it. There is nothing in the laws of Ex. 34 
that is necessarily antagonistio to the decalogue. Both may 
have emanated from the same period in laraeVs history. 
The stress on ritual in the one and on the ethical demands of 
Jahwe in the other may have been due to the different pur- 
poses which they were designed to serve. And, if they came 
from different periods, it is by no means certain that the laws 
of Ex. 34 are the older. Their ritualistic character may have 
been due to Canaanitic influence, while the decalogue in its 
primitive form with its single ceremonial req^uirement may 
point to the simpler and purer faith of the desert. This 
is the view adopted by Holzinger. In spite of that he 
rejects the Mosaic authorship of the decalogue. But, surely, 
if the ten commandments came from the nomadic age» there 
is no reason why they should not be credited to Moses him- 
self, to whom a perfectly uniform tradition ascribes them. 
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Professor Ednard Konig's Reply to Dr. Cobb's 
"Where was Isaiah 40-66 written? '* 

[Dr. Cobb bad controrerted Pit^feeaor Kfini^'e aiigiunents for Bikbylonia as 
the scene of tbe speaker in la. 40 ff. in his ArtJck on '* Where was Ira.iah 40-^6t{ 
writteD ? " (JBL, x^i, 1908) m footnotes 16 ud 10 on pp, d^ L In uuwer 
to UiIBh, ProfeaBOT Konig wrote an anide for the Neue Kirchliche ZtiUehri/% 
u one of a series of etadi^ of bis on "'' Deuteroj^ai&nlscbes." It was pab- 
Usbed In November, 190e, pp, 989-1902, under the title " Der Standoit dea 
Redneis von Jes. 40 ff." Since it is contrary to tbe principles of the Journal 
cf Biblical Literature to pablish any article wbich has already appeared 
eleewbere, Professor Kftnig'a request for the pablication of bis reply to 
Dr. Cobb could not be granted. It was, however^ felt that his requett for 
tbe pnblJeatioD of a brief summary of bis argnment could not reasonaMy 
be denied. — J. A. Bawsa.] 

Aftee peplyiog to Dr. Cobb tbat his argument from the 
differetiGe in the usage of Deutero-Isaiah and Ezeklel re- 
specting the products of nature and industry is ineffective, 
because it does not take into account the individuality of 
the writera ; and that the historical tradition which assigns 
these chapters to Palestine is not quite as uniform as Dr. 
Cobb thinks, and that even if it were it would have to give 
way to a truer understanding, — Professor Kunig takes up 
the argument from the adverbs nb and O^^ in la. 52 5, ii 
which had been directed against his book, The Eiiht* Book 
of Comotation (1900). 

He insists that nfe in Is. 52 5 must refer to Babylonia. 
Coming, as it does, in the question of Jahve, ** What have I 
to do here?" directly after the reference to the two earlier 
places of exile, Egypt and Assyria, it fitly refers to Babylonia, 
the third place of exile* Jahve's people had gone down to 
Egypt first, and later they had been led away to Assyria, 
where they were oppressed for nought. '■'^ And now^^^ so 
Jahve goes on to say, directing the attention to the present 
situation, "what have I to do heref^* Le> in Babylonia, **for 
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my people haa been taken away without cause." What reaaoa 
can there be for Him to remain with His people Aere, in Baby- 
lonia, where they are suffering the punishment of exile with- 
out canse? The preceding as well as the following context 
favors thi3» for according to 62 2 the people of Jerusalem 
are exiles and their return to Jerusalem is atiU future 
according to 52 a b. 9 a. 12 b. 

In regard to the adverb U&tZ in Is. 52 11, Professor Konig 
insists that it refers in the context to the Gojim and the ends 
of the earth (vs, 10), The suffix in the parallel HSTHO refers 
also to them; it may originally have been DSinfii but no stress 
is laid on this emendation. Now the speaker could never- 
theless be in Babylonia, for the shout "Away, away! Go 
out from thence 1" etc., may have been formulated as the 
words of the messenger of peace who speaks in v. 7 b, or of 
the watchmen of Jerusalem who have gone up to the top of 
the eastern hills (vs. s &). 

After this Professor Konig proceeds to examine one by 
one the other references which Dr. Cobb had used in the 
course of his argument^ insisting in each case that Dr. Cobb's 
position is untenable. We need not give here all the details ; 
only the answer in connection with 40 2 will be stated, since 
it has to do with Dr. Cobb's footnote 16, Dr. Cobb had 
said : " The scene in 40 a is Jerusalem, and there is no sug- 
gestion of Babylon in the whole chapter. The reference in 
this verse to the seventy years' exile is a fancy of the com- 
mentators. To Jerusalem, like a king, comes Jahwe (vs. 3) 
through the wilderness, as in the highly poetical parallel, 
Pe, 68 is : ' Sing unto God, make melody to his name ; Cast 
up a highway for him that rideth through the deserts.'" 
Professor Konig replies, that Jerusalem is not the tcene but 
the object of consolation. "Ergibt sich denn aber auB dem 
Objekt der Worte eines Redners deseen Aufenthaltsort ? " 
The author's description of Jerusalem, which is to be com- 
forted, suggests the exile of her citizens, and it is to this 
that ** her warfare " (vs. 2) naturally refers. In the follow- 
ing verses (»-n) the attention of the reader is directed away 
from Jerusalem to the place of exile, whence the people 
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shall be brought back to Jerusalem by Jahve. It is true 
that Ps. 68 speaks also of a march of Jahve through the 
desert, *^but here in Is. 40 8-u the purpose of the making of 
the way (vss. 8f.) is determined by the preceding as well as 
by the following/' and it cannot be doubtful that it is to 
bring the exiles home from Babylonia. 
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The Text of the Epistle of James 



JAMES BABDY BOFES 

rjlHE following invest igatiou of the text of the Epistle of 
-L James is an experiment made in the belief that a 
thorougli study of a strictly limited field in the great problem 
of the text of the New Testament might lead to valuable re- 
sults, and that a body of observed facts could be assembled 
which would have permanent objective validity. The study 
is incomplete, but the results so far attained have proved 
interesting to the writer, and the present article is now pub- 
lished with the hope that others may be led to take up 
similar investigations in limited fields. 

The elaborate investigations and statistics on the text of 
the New Testament published by Bernhard Weiss in the 
Tezte und Untersu&hungen are undoubtedly of much value* 
but the method is not always easy to understand, and the 
argument is not wholly convincing, while they are subject to 
the obvious, though only partly justified, criticism, that it is 
unsatisfactory to restrict the discussion arbitrarily to the 
uncial manuscripts. They represent, however, the only im- 
portant systematic attempt to set forth the fundamental 
process of weighing the value of the several witnesses to the 
text. Such a process underlay the work of Westcott and 
Hort, and they ought to have given to the world the careful 
lists and statistics which they made, in addition to the com- 
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pact statements of results which are contained in Hort*s Intro- 
duction. But any one who makes the attempt will discover at 
once why Dr. Hort was deterred from such an undertaking. 
Even in cases where the evidence is clear and indisputable, 
it is often impossible to make exact namerical statements 
that can be depended on. Unimportant complications in the 
state of the facts, the necessary subjectivity of the decision 
in some of the cases, and the difficulty of attaining absolute 
accuracy without an expenditure of time out of all proportion 
to any possible value which might accrue in a matter where 
only large differences of number can have any slgnlEcance — 
all these things will inevitably unite to discourage the scholar 
from venturing upon anything beyond a summary statement, 
the weight of which will rest solely on the confidence which 
other students have iu his personal power of judging evi- 
dence correctly. Yet^ if the results are to be permanently 
convincing, some adequate statement of the evidence must 
be made. 

In the following discussion perfect accuracy is not claimed 
for the statistics. The figures are presented as apprositaat© 
only, and it has been sought to make only such use of them 
as their approximate character would justify. It has been 
attempted to use as evidence only those judgments about the 
nature of variants (for instance, in deciding whether a partic- 
ular reading should be regarded as a deliberate emendation, 
or as an error, or aa probably the true reading) which would 
seem likely to commend themselves to any scholar, and to 
treat doubtful matters as doubtful. 

The textual problem of the New Testament has usually 
been approached through those books in which the facts are 
most complicated — and therefore most interesting. Would 
it not be well to begin with the simpler aspects of the 
problem and thence proceed to those which present greater 
difficulties ? In the Epistle of James the problem is simplified 
by the absence of representatives of the ** Western text." 
In the second century the book was so little known that the 
earliest clear references to it are those of Origen j it was not 
used by Cyprian, and no version is known to have been made 
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earlier than the fourth centory. No witness presents the 
characteristic marks of the "Western text'* in any recog- 
nizable degree. At the same time the amount of evidence 
for the text ia large and varied. Further, the book is sbort 
enough for the material to be easily mastered and the facts 
kept in mind, whHe the number of variants is sufficient to 
provide an adequate body of facts fon study. Tischendorfs 
apparatus registers variation at about 835 points ; and even 
so it properly omits a large number of isolated and unimpor- 
tant variants found in single mmuscules and known from 
published collations. 

It may be added that the epistle must have had in the 
third and fourth centuries a history somewhat distinct from 
that of the other books of its group (the Catholic Epistles 
and Acts), so that it is right in the first instance to study its 
text without reference to the textual problems of those books. 

The practical results to which the investigation of the 
relative value of the witnesses to the text of James has thus 
far led, and which are given more fuUy below^ may be here 
mentioned in brief. It will be observed that the study of 
the versions is not complete, 

1, No Ms, or version gives an untouched^ "neutral," text 
free from emendations. Therefore, ** transcriptional proba- 
bility," when it is clear, is a sufficient reason for rejecting 
the testimony even of the best Ms, 

2. Codex B» though not perfect, presents a better text 
than any other Ms. or group of Mss. Hence, in cases where 
evidence from transcriptional probability is indecisive^ the 
reading of Codex B is to be accepted, provided it can be 
shown from some ancient witness that the reading of B is 
not a mere individual eccentricity, peculiar to B alone. 

8. The genealogical relations of the other older uncials 
and of the text underlying the Egyptian versions, and the 
question of the *' Alexandrian Text^" are still obscure, 

4. The ** Syrian Test " of K L P and most minuscules con- 
tributes nothing to the formation of a correct text. 

6. The Old-Latin version was made from a text closely 
resembling that of B, but somewhat more emended. 
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Thesa results tend, so far as they go, to confirm the main 
conclusions of the textual criticism of Tregelles, Wesfccott 
and Hort, and B. Weiss. It is to be observed that they 
apply only to the Epistle of James, and that many of the 
questions now at issue iu the text of other parts of the 
New Testament do not arise here. 



1. Uncials, 



I. AUTEORITIBS 



The foUowiGg uncials contain James : 

B 
M 
A 

G 

MS (3) 
01G6 



Vcent. iv. 



cent. V- 



ceat. vii. 
[cent* viii or ix. 

I cent, ix* 



0142 f "'"■ ^- 

Of the above no information is at hand concerning the text 

of ^, 049, 05€, 0142. 

2. Minmculea, Gregory's lists (IHe grie&hischen Barid- 
ichnften des Neuen TeMaments^ 1908 ^ Tesakritik des Neuen 
Teatamenteij iii. 1909) include 478 minuscules ranging in 
date from cent, ix to cent, xviii, which contain, or may be 
presumed to contain, James. Of these no less than 139 are 
in the various libraries of Mt. AthoSi 40 are in Paris, 39 in 
Rome^ 31 in London. Minuscules are referred to by the 
numbers assigned in Gregory's latest list. The only minus- 
cules known to he important are 

33 (formerly 13*^), cent, ix or x. 

69 (formerly 31**^)^ cent, xv (the Leicester codex). 
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Others than these two doubtle.'ts exist which contain in- 
teresting remains of ancient texts not wholly eliminated by 
conformation to the later standard. The present writer 
hopes to secure collations of all the minuscules of James* and 
would be grateful to any one who can furnish him with such 
oollations.^ 

3, VersionB* The following ancient versions come in 

question : 

(1) Egyptian versions: 
(fl) Sahidic^ 

(6) Akhmimic, 

(c) Middle Egyptian, 

(<?) Bobairic ; 

(2) Etbiopic version ; 

(3) Syriac versions : 
(a) Peshitto, 
(5) Harclean^ 
(e) Palestinian; 

(4) Armenian version ; 

(5) Latin versions ; 
(a) Old-Latin: 

ff. Cod, Corbeiensis, 
s. Cod, Bobiensis, 
m. Speculum; 
(J) Vulgate. 

Not all of these versions are at present accessible in trust- 
worthy editions. In the present study it has been possible 
to include only the Latin and Bohairic versions. 

4* Fathers. Early patristic quotations from James are 
meagrCf and do not contribute much to the establishment of 
the text. Later quotations have not yet been sufficiently 
studied to clear up the later history of the text* 

' Since the above waa written I have received from Mr, Martin Spreugling, 
of th« Univerajty of ChicE^j^o, collations of all the Mas. of Jam«8 at JcniBalem, 
Mt. Athoa, Serres, and Kosinitza. 
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IL The Indivtoual Chabaoter'of the Chief 

AUTHORITiaS 

Note. — la the following diacuasion the numbere are in 
nearly all caaea only approximate, evea when the word 
"about" has not been prefixed. They are» however, suffi- 
ciently aeonrate and complete to form a basis for the infer- 
ences here drawn. 

1, OodexB. 

Codex B, as will be shown below, has been adopted by 
recent critical editors as the main basis of their text. It is 
probably the oldest Greek Ms. of James. ^ A thorough ex- 
amination of the peculiarities of B by a competent philologist 
is perhaps the most pressing need of New Testament textual 
criticism at the present day. 

B is written with many errors (e.g. Jas. 2 6 KaOtarai)^ 
and has many noteworthy spellings (e.g. 3 i* epuiBiav, 3 le 
epeiOetav), in which a certain degree of conBiBtency seems to 
have been observed , as if it represented a definite formal re- 
cension of the text.* 

It is notoriously characterized throughout the New Testa- 
ment by many omissions of single words or short phrases 
found in other types of text and even in other Ms3. of the 
same type. Thus out of 88 cases in which K and B are at 
variance^ 29 are cases of omission in B, On the other hand, 
the other older uncials very seldom omit words or phrases 
found in B. 

The followltig are the only cases obeerTed where other Mas. omit words 
lound in B : 

1 T om. TiHC 

1 16 om. V [rrttfwM"! C (tantum) 

S 7 om. T* A 

4 9 om. xai KA 

» Eira Abbot, * On the Cpmparative Anttquity of the Slnaitie and Vatican 
MariUBcripts ol the Greek Bible/ ia Critical Essays^ 1&S8^ pp. 140-164. 

■ Bousaet, ' Tertkritiache Stud i en zum Keuen Tefttament^ ( Texte Hfid 
UnUrsuchungtn, li. 4), 1694, pp. 102-110. 
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4 IS om. i> [Svrtifupei* A (tanium) 

4 u otn, cjcft A 

5 A am. cat A 
G 10 om. er A 048 E L 

6 IS om. liov 048 

If we disregard purely orthographic and unessential gram- 
matical details, B is in James decidedly more free from delib- 
erate emendation than any other known document. This is 
shown by the following evidence : 

(^) When B stands alone among all uncials, it is in most 
instances wrong; but only the following four out of thirteen 
such readings seem fairly to be classed as due to emendation 
(other than orthographic or grammatical), and of these the 
first two may very possibly give the right reading after aU: 

1 23 axpoarcu fAOPOV for fMtvoy axpaarcu 

2 3 o-T-t}0t T} KaOov exu for cmjBt e*tt rj Ka&ov 
2 3fl om, jap 

4 14 eTTto-Tfto-^e n^ avptcv (^sine to, to) 

The fdUowJug is a complete list cf tlie other cases of eyeiy kind wtiere B 
stands alone among uacials. They are either the true reading, or dtie to 
accidental error, or cases in which no clear decision can be reached from the 
intemai eTidence of tbe readings. 

l9 om. a [oStXtfMS 

2 4 om. 01^ 

3 a jcaditTTai for KaSitTTorm, 

5 10 tpei$(ia. 

4 a SawarffarTf 
4 14 om. *! [fuij 

6 U om. [in/p>iDf 

6 u om. TOW Kvpi0v 

6 ao + avrw [kpli KoXvfn 

On the other hand, when the other older uncials stand 
alone among uncials^ they show many demonsteable emenda- 
tions \ * thus : 

* The Dombers are of couiw approximate^ and mere orthography and 
pammju* is not incltided. 
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bt 21 emendations out of 2fi Ruch singular readings, 
A 23 emendations out of 43 Buch singular readings, 
C (I of epistle) 5 emendations out of 12 such sing^ar 

readings ; 
while B has but 4 emendations out of 13 such singular 

readings* 
0) When the groups B K^ B A depart from other unciala, 
there is no case where the group containing B offers a toler- 
ably clear emendation. The group B C does show four small 
and somewhat doubtful emendations, viz.: 

B C 1 26 xapBtav"^ eavrov Jar avrov 
2 u om, TO [oij^Xo^ 

2 16 9m, TO [0l^€X09 

2 19 (o) ^€0? eoTtv for €<rriw o Beov 
On the other hand groups not containing B, viz. : •* A, AC, 
show a fair number of clear emend all ons, e.g. 
K A 2 5 ^aaiXeiaft 
2 20 P€/cpa 
2 22 fTvvepyet 

A C 3 4 owov av ^ovkrjTai 

The group KC appears only once against B A, and tn that instance (It rmt. 
Tt) the reading of K C meais U> be an accidental error. 

A complete examination of all the readings of B and their 
relationships will show tliat the text of B, while not perfect 
(perfection would imply something like a miracle), is on the 
whole the beat text of James. Where detectable emendations 
are present in the text of the older uncials, the variant read- 
ings found in B evince themselves aa corrupt less often than 
those of any other witness or group. No group among the 
uncials, and no group including uncials and early versions, is 
superior to B» provided B is supported by any other credible 
witness. 

The authority nearest in text to B is the Old-Latin ff,* 

* SubHtantiaiSy the eame Greek text as that of ff is exhibited in the Latin 
«ic«rptH of the Spac^lum (in). The Vulgate differs more from B. Whereas 
ff departa from B in but 21 out of 129 slgnilicant loci of variation, the Vulgat« 
depana from B in 36 of these. 
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which is discussed below. It stands much closer to B than 
does K. It is, however, inferior to B, and in at least 
14 instances the text of ff shows emendations which it 
aharea with other uncials, but from which B is free. In no 
single Ciise (omitting eccentricities where B has no Greek 
support whatever) has ff (with K^ A K L P, etc.) preserved 
a reading clearly preferable to that of B. The text of 
ff is thus next to B in value. The adhesion of ff 
strengthens the argument for any reading ; but ff does 
not, in fact, unite with any other witness to form a group 
superior to B aL 

The text of the ancient base of Codex P was also closely 
related to B. 

The outcome of these facts is that we have in B a text 
whose ancestry was kept free from the influence of much 
of the emendation which was prj^cticed in the third and 
fourth centuries. Further, those who determined its char- 
acter seem for some reason regularly to have preferred the 
ihorter readings. By this practice they were probably pre- 
served from adopting some emendations (which habitually 
enlarge), while on the other hand they were led to perpetuate 
some errors. The resemblance of the text of ff to that of B 
is due to the fact that the ancestor of ff was translated from a 
text (of a date not later than about 300 A,D.) which likewise 
had received but little emendation, although it had been ex- 
posed to some influences which did not touch the ancestry 
of B. 

2. Other older unciaU. 

Note. — In the following examlnAtion of K A C the absence of C in 
Jas. 4 i^Jln. makes it necessary to diride the epistle into two parts and to 
treat Uie two diviejons Mepamtely. In staUsiica relaUng to the aecond divi- 
etoa (4 «-/n -) readinga are not coimtied in which the vaxifttion 19 a peculiaritj 
of one single anciah 

(1) Codex Sinaiticus. M, 

Differs from B 88 times 

of which: 

longer reading is in K 22 " 

shorter " " *» " 6 *^ 
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mere orthographic or grammatical difference 15 times 

X wliolly alone 12 ** 

" supported only by minuscules or veraions 16 ** 

28 

Of tbee« SS caaeB all appear to be wrong. About T are errors (all but one 
helog unique readiugs qI K) ; the rest u^ emeudatloni. 

B K alone among Greek Mss, 4 times 

Two of these are the noteworthj readings 

in both of which B K probably haye the true Feadlng. 

B K with only minuscule support 5 times 

B K against A C (1 1-4 a) 10 " 
of which : B H probably right 6 " 

doubtful 6 » 

Of the doubtful cases 3 are small changes of order, 2 are mere fipellmg. 

B K against A aL (4 a-fin,} about 11 times 
of whicb: B K probably right 7 " 

*4 u '^prong 1 ** 

doubtful 3 " 

Of the doubtful cases 2 are small changeB of order. 

It thus appears that K shares with B some freedom froia 
emendations which have influenced other uncials, but that 
B K do not constitute a well-marked group among the older 
uncials, tt is more emended than B ; and (whether in con- 
eequence of that, or partly through a different deliberate 
purpose on the part of those who controlled its ancestry) it 
is not 80 strongly affected by the preference for the shorter 
reading. 

(2) Codex AJexandrinus. A. 

Differs from B about 117 times 

of which I 
longer reading in A 36 ** 

shorter ** ** « 9 '* 

A wholly alone 13 " 

** supported only by minuscules or versions 31 " 
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Of the 44 cama in whicli A has no uncial aupport, S5 seem by internal 
evidence to be probably wrong, 9 are doubtful ; the great mftjority of the 
probftbly wrong readings ore to tie oluBed as emendatiooA, but perhaps S are 
thougbtless errois. 

The most striking fact about A is its conneotion with 
Codex SB (formerly 13^°; cent, ix or x). The mutilated 
condition of 33 makes complete statistics impossible, but out 
of about 165 readings of Cod. 33 given by Tregelles ( O^reek 
Tettament, 1865) 92 show agreement of Cod. 33 with A. The 
relationship is still more clearly shown by the following in- 
stances in which the readings of A 33 stand with no uncial, 
and but little minuscule, support : 

1 IT Kara^oivtiiy for -QP 
1 19 Kai ciTT^for ecTHii Bt 

1 21 wepiiTiTevfia far w€pifftr€tav 

2 3+ Ta>v TToBatP 
2 7 fcai for ovk 

2 11 eyevov for jeyova'i 

2 13 KaraKavyfaa-Bia for Karatcav^arat 

2 10 Kai ei'Trjj for enr^ Se 

3 3 fAcrayofJUEP airrmvfor avrtnv pttTayofiev 

3 9 y€y£Vf}fi€jmv^ for yeyovoTa^ 

4 11 aheX^ot ptov aX\r}Xoovfor aWifXeav aScX^Of 

4 13 Om, €K€l 

5 3 £v ijfiepai^ eaxi^Tai^ for €v fo-^^araK tj fiepatft 
B 10 om* Xa^cre 

6 18 eSo^Kcv veroufor fBafxev tov uerov or V€tov cSmicev 

Such a set of readings as 2 lo, 

wXi^paxra^ TTjpfjtTU 33 
'rrXT}p^tr€i A 

TTipiJiT'Q B K C fif vg 

TT}pf)tT€i K L P, 

where conflation is apparent, is also of much interest. 

For statistics about 33 see below. 

The peculiar common readings of A 33 are nearly all due 
to deliberate emendation, and would seem to belong to a defi- 
nite recension. May not the concurrence of A 33 represent 
the text of HesycMus? 33 contains the LXX prophets 
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(Holmes and Parsons 198) in a text which may be Hesychian 
(cf. SwBte, I/itraductiofi to the Old Testament in Greeks p. 80}, 



C. (Jas. 1 1-4 2, about two thirds 



48 times 



(3) Codex Ephraem. 
of the epistle.) 

Differs from B 

In thin proportion tlie number for the whole epistte would be 72, In 
Jas. 1 1-4 -I K diffeiB fTum B 4d times, and in the whole epiatle 68 times. 

Of which: 
louder reading in C 13 times 

shorter " " ** 4 

C wholly alone 8 

C supported only by minuscules or versions 9 

Of these IT caaed where C has no uncial support, about 8 ara probab 
emendationB, S are thoughtleaa errors. 

C thus Bhows characteristics almost exactly parallel to 
those of K. 

(4) Codex PatirieEsiB. 048 (3), Jas, 4 14-5 ao, palimpsest. 

In thiB portion of James occur 20 variant loci. In 10 of 
these 040 stands opposed to the unanimous testimony of 
H A B (C being deficient), but in 9 of the others it agrees 
with one or more of these older uncials* It shows no strong 
tendency to agree with K L P, or with any special type of 
text as yet distinguishable. 

048 was formerly at Rossano in southern Italy, but beara 
no sign of having originated in the West. It probably rep- 
resents a type of text current in the East, possibly at some 
locality other than Alexandria. Sunday correctly deacribeg, 
it as " mdd, K A C P non mutta dignmihrn.^' 

(5) Corrector of Codex Sinai ticus. K^. 
He (cent, vii) has evidently made his laborious correctional 

in order to bring fct into harmony with some current standard 
text. So far as Jaraes is concerned, nothing is known which 
would forbid the view that this standard was the Caasareati 
text of Pamphilus, as is suggested by the well-known colo- 
phon introduced by K<^ at the close of Esther. The corrector 
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Qsed a standard which seems to have been much like C, al- 
though the number of available instances in James is too 
Bmall for certainty. It was more like A than like B, and as 
much like P as like A. It had no special resemblance to the 
text of K L P, except as that agrees with older uncials. 
With K it is not easy to compare it, because it cannot be as- 
sumed that the standard always agreed with K in those cases 
where the corrector has left no mark. Of readiugs unsup- 
ported by an uncial the corrector has introduced practically 
none in James. The text used by K^ was one of many eclec- 
tic texts; whether it has special historical significance has 
not at present been determined. 

3. Later uneiala : K L P, 

Of the text of ^ and 0*9 (formerly S*^)^ both being uncial 
Mss. of cent, viii or ix» nothing is known ; for 056 and oi*a 
(both of cent, x) tlie accessible collations are inadequate. 

The uncials K L P, all of cent, ix, offer the earliest attesta- 
tion of the text which prevails among later Ms3. From the 
readings attested by two of the three Mss. K L P, the Textua 
Receptns (ed, Stephen, 1650) departs in only 28 instances. 
Of these 9 are either of trifling importance or are obvious 
accidental errors on the part of K L, leaving only 19 read- 
ings to be considered in reconstructing from those four 
authorities the genuine text of the Antiochiau recension. 
Such a reconstruction, however, it is not worth while to 
attempt until a complete apparatus of the readings of all 
the minuscules has been assembled. In the meantime a 
sufficiently close approximation to the true text of this 
recension can be reached, by assuming that the agreement 
of any two of the three ninth-century uncials gives the read- 
ing of the recension. The amount of error introduced by this 
assumption will not be sufficient to affect the general con- 
clusion reached. 

The readings of this later text fall into two groups^ 
(1) those which are not attested by any older uncial or by 
the Old-Latin, Vulgate, or Syriac version, (2) those wliicli 
are so attested. Of the first class there are in James only 
about 32 instances^ Of these are 
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internally doubtful 10 

errors 3 

emendations 19 



The emendations were made for fullness, clearness* grammati- 
cal and orthographical improvement, etc. Among the most 
noteworthy are 

2 1 2 9 3 1 omission of -/i- In wpoamwoXri^y^ia^ Xf7|L^/£€^a. 
Xnlt 1 uKLF &re aupported in ihh reading by C, 

2 IS exfor x^P^^ 

2 24 + roivinf 

3 13 ovB^fua TTTiftj aXvKOv «ai yXvfcvfor ovre (a?, ovB^) aXvcov 
f/Kvfcv. 

4 li ^ Kot for K A B K jcat, 048 S*^ perhaps a conflation of 
two readings. 

No reading of this text without other uncial support has 
any strong internal probability of genuineness. But it is 
also evident that no considerable part of this text came 
into existence later than the fifth century. 

The readings of the other class, in which the text of K L P 
is supported by older authorities, do not, when wrong, differ 
in essential character from those just discussed. Thus: 

1 12 XrjfeTai C K L P 

4 4 fiot^ot xai /ioip^aX^Se? K K L F^ for ftot^aXtSe? 

5 T + V€7ov A K L P 

K L P do not show any close affiliation with any one, oi 
with any group of two, of the older uncials, but their ances- 
tor appears to have had rather more readings in common 
with A than with any other older Ms, They agree leaat 
often with B» 

Whether, m commonly supposed, the agreement of K L P ' 
with older uncials is due to contamination of the ancestry of 
these older Mss. (cent, iv and v) from the Antiochian recenr '\ 
sion of the beginning of the fourth century, cannot be deter- 
mined from the study of the text of James, It is equally 
possible that the agreement is due to the fact that the texts 
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of the several older uncials and that of K 1* P drew alike 
from a common body of current variants. The fact that, 
when K L P agree with one older uncial against the others, 

the reading is in nearly every case wrong, would merely 
prove that the authors of this recension consistently fol- 
lowed wrong principlea of judgment about the readings 
wliich they found in existence, and so accumulated false 
readings.^ 

With regard to the Msa. KLP taken individually, the 
investigatioDB of Weiss seera to show that no reading attested 
by one of them alone (or with very little minuscule support) 
against all other uncials is probably genuine. There is reason 
for thinking that L is perhaps the truest of the three to the 
type of the recension. 

P stands by itself. In many instances it departs from 
K L, and agrees with older uncials, and in such cases often 
has the right reading. It is evidently the descendant of a 
Ms. of the type of B K A C into which had been introduced 
hy correction a large part, but not the whole, of the readings 
of the Antiochian text. The result is a mixture, in which 
the two elements can be easily separated, and in which the 
readings not derived from the Antiochian recension are often 
correct. 

« Weiss, !>*> hiiholischen Brieft^ pp. 5fl, 76 f.» holds that many of the 
false readings of KAC come from tbe emended teit seen in KLP, on 
the ground that tUe^ readings have a homogeneous character, but bis argu- 
ment ia too aubjectite to be convincing. Hort, Inir&dttcUon, pp. 161 t, con- 
ceLvea that whereas it may well be that K is not (nfluenced by the "Syrian " 
reoension, but only **• analogous in composition ** to it, A and C have a text 
containing a distinct '* Syrian ** element. But ia James, at least, there ia no 
means of proving that A and C differ in this respect from K. Unless oeriain 
readings can be ahown to have originated with the Antiochian revisers, or 
unless the great number of Antiochian readings in any Ms. betrays ita ances- 
try, there seems no positive reason for assuming direct influence in the case 
of early Msg. The reenlt of direct but incomplete influence by the Antiochian 
recension on an older teit can be instructively studied in P, 83, and 69. The 
eporadic nature of the agreement of KAC indltridually with KLP speaks 
against ratber than for the view of Weiss and Hort. The caso of A in the 
Gospels (Hort, p. 162) is diSerent, and might serYO aa an argument for 
assuming some degree of direct Antiochian influence in other parts of 
that M9. 
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The a£&Ditie8 of K L P are clearly shown by the following' 
statistics : 

66 times 



P departs from K L 


Of which : 




P agrees 


with B 


(t u 


" oo uncial 


(4 It 


u ^ 


u i.i 


" A 


t4 4t 


'* C 


M i( 


u r 



P B agree against all other uncials 11 

p If it a H n i« g 

PA,** ** ** *' ** 2 

P (^ tt t( U ti u 3 

The ancestor of P into which the Antiochian recension 
was corrected was thus a good Ms. which bore much cloeer, 
resemblance to B than to any other extant uncial* 

4. Minmmle%. 

The only minuscules which are thoroughly known are 

ZZ (formerly 13**^), cent, ii or i. 

69 (formerly 31'**'), cent, xv, the Leicester codex. 

The readings of both of these are accurately given by 
Tregelles, Qreek Tettammt. The Mss. are both to be 
classed with P, as containing many readings which have 
survived from ancestors into which the Antiochian recension 
was incompletely introduced by correction* 

The facts are as follows : 

33 departs from K L P (or from two of them) 73 times 

Of which : 

33 agrees with no uncial 20 

" A 43 

" *t it B 21 

•* « *i II 27 

M *t " C 20 

It u (( p 20 
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69 departs from K L P (or from two of them) 33 times 

Of which : 

69 agrees with no uncial 13 

B 9 

ai 9 

A 8 

U 7 

P 10 

It thu3 appears that the ancient base of 33 was very closely- 
related to A» but not specially akin to any other older uncial ; 
and that the base of 69 was an eclectic text about equally near 
to all the older uncials. Survivals of the ancient test are to 
be found in less degree in other minuscules.'^ But it hardly 
seems likely that any genuine readings in James have been 
preserved in minuscules only, and such a reading, if it ex- 
isted, would be recognizable only in a minuscule which was 
positively known to contain a considerable element of ancient 
readings not conformed to the Antiochian or any other late 
standard. The Textus Receptus was drawn from two or 
more Mss. (one being Codex 2) taken at random, not criti- 
cally chosen for their text, but both Erasmus and the Com- 
plutensian editors present substantially the text of K L P. 

6. Latin versio?it^ 

(1) Old-Latin. 

ff. Codex Corbeienais, cent. ix. 

m. Speculum P»eudo-AuffugHnt 

Excerpts from the Scriptures^ perhaps made in cent. i¥, and 
presenred id several Mr*,, of which ih© best is of cent. Tiii or ii, 
Includea 29 verB^ of Jiynes. 

8, Codex Bobiensis, cent, v or vi, 

(2) Vulgate. 

In the following discussion Codex Amiatlnns (c. 715 a..d.) is proTisEonaUy 
taken as representing Uie Vulgate. 

The extraordinarily numerous variationa found in the text 
of the Old-Latin Bible were due largely to differences of local 
Latin usage and to caprice, but probably also in some measure 

» Hqrt, Intraductton, pp. ^rAl., 166, 
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to learned revisions Bimilar to that which prod need the Val- 
gate, and were effected with the aid of Greek copies. In 
Jatnea, £f is eubdtantially a pure Old-Latin text, not mixed 
with Vuigate readings^^ but its clo8e kinship with the copy 
which waa corrected in order to make the Vulgate is shown by 
the abuDdant agreement of ff and Vg, not only in vocabulary, 
but especially Ln the structure of sentences and the order of 
words.* With these inferences corresponds the fact that 
Cfaromatius of Aquileia (t c. 406), the friend of Jerome, 
uses the Latin version of James found in ff,^ and that the 
only probable allusion to James in the writings of Ambrose 
agrees with ff against Vg, The date of the version found in 
ff is thus not later than cent, iv,^ Sanday {Studia Bibliea^ 
L 1885, p. 258) thinks ff a local recension of North-Italian 
origin."^ 

The Latin version found in m (Speculum Pseudo-AuguMtini) 
is substantially that of Priscillian (Spain, f 385). It stands 
farther removed from both ff and Vg than they do from each 
other, but presents complicated relationships to these two. It 
is believed by Sanday to represent *^ a late African text," that 
is, " an African base . . - corrupted partly by internal devel- 
opment and partly by the admission of European readings.'* ^ 
There is no sufficient evidence that m and ff rest upon two 
independent translations of James into Latin. ^^ On the con- 

* Wordflwortb, Studia Biblica^ L pp. 123 f. 

» Sanday, Stadia Biblica, i. pp. 268 f . 

M Chromfttiue, Traet. in ev. S, Matth. ix. 1, ady. 7 ; quoted In fall by 
Wordaworth, Studia BibUca, i. p. 135. 

" H«r, Die verido latina da Bamaha$briefeM, 1908, pp. ilv f., thinks that 
tlifl tEmojBlaticn of Bamabas contained in the Codex CorbeienMft was made 
tdtST Tertullian &nd hefons Cjpdan and NovaiiaQ.^ and points out that in 
the Temon of James the uae of $alvare^ together with other tndicuiotiiat 
piggestB a somewhat late date. 

" P. Thielmann, Archiv filr lateinische LexikogTapMe, viii. 180S» p. fiiOft, 
holds that fl jj probably of AfrJcao origin. 

" Sanday, Clattical BtvieWy iv. 1890, pp. 414-417; Studia Bibtie^, i. pp. 
244 ff. 

" Sanday, Otd-lMtin BibUcat Textt, No. 11. 1887, p. cclv ; cf. Studia 
Biblica, i. pp, 260, 269, WordBworth'a view (Studia Biblica, L pp, 133 f .) 
that ff, Vg, nif and the quotations M Jerome^s wrltlngB represeut lour difitinct 
tiaiiBlatioDfl is wholly unbctiable. 
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trary, the identity of the Greek text underlying the two, as 
exhibited below, points to a single original translation » which 
has been modified in the interest of Latin style and local 
usage, and not in order to conform it to current Greek Mss, 
Since sufficient allowance of time must be made for the 
divergence of ra and ff, the patristic evidence from the latter 
part of t!ie fourth century shows that the original transla- 
tion of James into Latin was made certainly not later than 
350 A.D.is 

That James was translated into Latin separately from 
other books (and probably later) is indicated by the pecul- 
iarities of the version itaelf^^* by the unique phenomenon of 
its inclusion with patristic treatises in Cod, Corbeiensis (ff)," 
and also by the complaint of Augustine ^ at the unusual 
badness of the translation of Jamea» as well as by the fact 
that Casaiodorus, who in other cases took the Old Latin as 
the basis of comment in his Oomphmonee in epi^tQlas et acta 
apoitolorum et apocalypun^ in James found it best to use the 
Vulgate form."* 

The Latin version found in a is so close to Vg that it is a 
question whether it ought not to be classed as a Vulgate Ms* 
(so Hort, Appendix^ p. 83)» It differs from Codex Amiati- 
nu8 of the Vg scarcely more than Codex Fuldensis does, but 
is nearer to Am than to Fu. On the ground of resemblances 
to the Latin version used by Fulgentius of Ruspe (f 633) 
and Facundus of Ermione (f c. 570) White surmises that the 
elements ms which are divergent from the Vulgate ** repre- 
sent a stream of late African text."** 

Jerome probably revised the Latin version of the Acts and 

1* Hilar? of Poitiers, De trin, iv. 8, writing in tbe Greek East in 366-366, 
BeemB to make his own translation of Jas. 1 n (Zahn^ Qrundrisa der Qe^chichU 
des netttestameTitlicheTi KanonSy p, 68), 

" Weutoott, Canon of the JVew Testament^'' pp, 270 L The ease with 
2 Peter is similar ; cf . Westcott, Lc, pp. 269 f . 

^'^ Zahn, Qesehichie des neutesL Sanona, i. p. 324. 

»» AugUBtin., attract, ii. 32, Adiuvant {sc. AugusUne'a adnotationeiit ^^yr 
lost) ergo aliquid, niei quod ipsam epJEtolam, quain legabamufl quando Istft 
dictavi, Don diligenterex Graeco babebamus intetpretatam. 

i» Cf, Zabn, ibid, 

» Old Latin Biblicai Textt, No. TV. 1807, p. xxi. 
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epistles, in 384-385 a.d.» as he had that of the gospel 
383 A.D., but his revision of the former books was superficial 
and imperfect ; it " does not represeot the critical opinion of 
Jerome, even in the restricfced sense in which this is true of 
the text of the Gospels." ^ It is noteworthy that in Jerorae^s 
own quotations from James he does not follow the Vulgate.** 
With regard to the Greek text underlying the several 
forms of the Latin version of James the follawing may be said. 

(1) The text of ff is of the same type as that of the older 
Greek uncials, and resembles B in particular more closely 
than does any Greek Ms. In 129 loci where variation is 
attested by Greek uncial Mss.^ it is possible to determine the 
Greek text underl3ring S. In only 21 of these does the text 
of ff differ from B.** Prora It it differs at least twice as 
many times^ and from A and still more often. It shows no 
affinity to the text of K L P. 

The 21 cases of divergence may be classified as follows: 

Eccentricities of B 3 
Emendations in ff 15 
Error " ** 1 

Doubtful ^ 

21 

It thus appears that ff shows a text considerably more 
emended than that of B. These emendations are in agree- 
ment with readings of one or another of the uncials^ but 
show no particular relation to any one of them. 

The following readings of ff are of special interest ; 

1 n vel modicum ohumhrationiB^ cf . B K 17 rpotrri^ airoo-taao-- 
fiarov. 

SI Weateott, 'Vulgate,' in Smith, Diet. Bible, p. S479, cf. p. 3460; cf. 
J. Wordswortti, Stxtdia Sihlira, i. p. l'/8, H. J. White, 'Vulgate,' in Hast- 
ingH, Diet. Btbh, it. pp. 874, 883. 

» Wordsworth, l.c, p. 134. 

^ In addition to these I have noted 5 cases (4 being omi^ions) where 
tlie oiUy Greek support of £f 13 one (or a very small number) of the miuus^ 
cules. TlLea« caaea may^ well be due to caireleMitness, or freedom, on the part 
of the translator. Simjlarly, certain cases whore ff la only supported by 
reraions are not inctuded in the aboTe count. 
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2 li tu operam hahes ego fidem hah€i>^ an unfortunate, and 
unique, emendation. 

5 20 animam de morU vaa^ cf » B {tatdmn) '^vx^v &c BavarQu 
avTov. 

(2) The Greek text underlying m is eubatantially the 
same as that of £F. It agrees with £f in 34 cases where there 
are attested Greek variants, and differs from it in only 13. 
Of these 13, 7 (isolated, or nearly isolated, aberrations) are 
probably due to error in m^ not to underlying Greek text» 1 
probably is due to such error in ff. In the remaining 5 cases 
ff and Vg (Cod. Araiat.) agree against ra; but these cases are 
not sufficient in number or character to justify any inference. 

(3) The Greek text underlying Vg is largely the same as 
that of ff and m. The facts are as follows: 

Cases noted where variation actuallj^ found 
among Greek uncials would show in the 
Latin translation ^ about 130 

Among these ; 

ff and Vg agree about 102 times 

In these 28 cases Vg is supported 8 times by B, always by 
one or more uncials, but only twice by the text of KLP 
against the older uncials. 

The case is similar with m, which covers in its excerpts 
only a portion of the epistle. 

Significant cases about 40 

m and Vg agree 27 times 

" '* ** differ 13 " 

Among these 13 cases Vg is supported by C in 5 out of 
6 possible instances j by B K in 7 caBes; but only once by the 
text KLP against the older uncials. 

»* In thia enmDeration are omitted at least 2 cases wbere ff and Vg agree 
agaiDHt ail uncials with eupport only from a Greek minuflcnle or from Ter- 
Hions ; alflo 3 cases where ff has no uncial eupport, and 9 cmca where Vg hw 
no nncial support. Most of these are probably due to the Latin translator 
and reyjsers, not to any Greek Tarianl. In any case tliey are too few to affect 
the bearing of the evidence. 
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The general inferences to be drawn from these facts are 
plain. (1) Since these three forma of the Latin version go 
back to substantially the same Greek text, it is highly pn- 
likely that they represent two independent translations. As 
between ff and m later influences from current Greek texts 
have not been at work to any considerable extent to draw 
them apart, for even in their present late form they show an 
almost identical underlying Greek text. Their many mutual 
divergences are internal to the Latin version, and do not 
represent Greek variants. 

(2) On the other hand, while the Vulgate is clearly a 
revision of a Latin text closely like ff, the Greek text which 
it represents differs somewhat from both ff and m ; the greater 
part of these differences are doubtless due to the learned re- 
vieion of Jerome. 

(3} The third-century Greek source of this Latin transla- 
tion may have contained original readings not preserved in 
any extant Greek Mb., but it would be unsafe to accept any 
readings on Latin evidence only, so long as there were a pos- 
sibility of explaining them as idiosyncrasies of the tran^tor 
or of a Latin reviser, 

6, Bohairic version. 

The Bohairic version, as found in the text of Horner's edi- 
tion, olearly belongs with the text of B It A C, and shows no 
kinship to that of K L P» But it betrays no special relation 
to any one, or to any group, of the older uncials. It is an- 
other eclectic text parallel to K, A, and 0. 

III. HiSTOBr OF THE Text, ajjd Use of thjs 

AUTHOHITIES 
1. Miitory, 

Of the four types of text dietingubhed by Westcott and Sort the ** West- 
em test *^ drops oat in James. The book iraa too little known In tbe secotid 
century to siiSer the textual iteration which then befell other ppjtg of the 
New Teetament ; and neither can any witneas or group of witneaaea be called 
** W^bem," nor does any seriea of readings clearly exhibit the special char- 
acteristics of that text. The other three types are easily diatingulshed. The 
*-*• Syrian text *^ is repieeenbed by the nlnth-^ientiiiy unciala K L (P) and by 
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Ihem&BS of miiiuaculea ; the *' Neutral teit" bj B and ff ; the *' Alexandrian 
text** by IC A C and the Bohairic vemon. A study of these groups leads^ 
however, to & somewhat diflerent Btatement of their reJaUoiJS from that made 
by. W H. It is to be bonte in mind that the foUowiiig ohaerTations relate 
solely to the Epietle of James, taken by itself, without reference eFan to the 
other CatboUc epistles. 

The outlines of the history of the text of James can be 
made out as follows : 

At the date when the Epistle of James first comes clearly 
to light, early in the third century, the explicit statements 
of Origen ^ show that the text of the New Testament had 
already fallen into much confusion, and that many variant 
readings were in circulation. In the text of James we have 
from the fourth century direct evidence (B K, £f m Vg) of a 
great number of variants, and from these the many other vari- 
anta attested by fifth-century witnesses (A C o«» Peshitto) 
do not differ in any essential character. These early vari- 
ants, in existence before 500 a,d., but for which the precis© 
date of origin cannot be determined, are mostly due to more 
or less deliberate emendation* Accidental errors, however, 
also occur. These latter are, indeed, more common in earlier 
than in later Mss., for in the later texts the process of care- 
ful copying naturally tended to eliminate obvious errors. 

Of the authorities, no one is " neutral," in the strict sense 
of being wholly free from these emendations, although this 
is more nearly true of B than of any other document.* Nor 
is it possible to isolate any single and distinct " Alexandrian 
text,^' of the sort which Westcott and Hort believed to have 
proceeded from a learned and skillful hand at or before the 
beginning of the third century.^ What we have is rather a 
great mass of early emendations, most of them, it is true, 
found in Alexandrian documents (B H A C, Cyril, Bohairic), 
but equally present in CH8 (which is not known to be con- 
nected with Alexandria), the Vulgate, and the Peshitto. 

** CVmw, in Mattk, torn, xv, 14, mul J* l^vikuvivi roXX^ yiynv** ^ -rQr 

ttox&npat T^! iwpBwfffiM tQv ypa^pottdiKair^ ttrt K«U A»4 rfl* tA iwrrtUt ^iKovrrik 

* Neict to B in thia reapect stands the Old-Latin fl. 

^ See Hort'a statement in Gregory, Ttxtkritik, 11. p. &19. 
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From this store of readings^ genuine, emended, and errone* 
oua* tbe several documents evidently drew according to 
individual taste and preference, and thus produced a number 
of eclectic texts. The recension of Hesychiue of Alexandria 
(t 312) is historically attested,^ but has not as yet been satis- 
factorily identified among the readings of our documents for 
James. The same is to be said of the recenBion of Pam- 
philus of Caesarea (f 309), although this may perhaps be 
represented in part* by the corrections of K^. The common 
readings of A 33 seem to point to the deliberate recension of 
some definite editor (Hesychius?). 

Tbe only influential recension of the text of James which 
can be traced with any confidence is that represented bj the 
ninth'Century uncials K L P, by the Textus Recepttts, and 
probably by most minuscules. From the analogy of other 
parts of the New Testament where evidence from the Anti- 
ochian fathers is more abundant,** it may be assumed that 
in James also this text goes back to the fourth century and 
to Antioch, and the conjecture which associates it with 
the recension of Lucian of Antioch (f 311) is very likelj 
correct,^ 

This recension became the prevailing text of the Greek 
church, superseding all others^ and many Mss. must have 
been corrected to conform to it. A good idea of what sach 
a Ms- would be like may be gained from the present state of 
It, to which an analogous process of correction has been ap- 
plied. The result^ however, was that in many lines of tex- 
tual transmission a part only of the Antiochian readings were 
introduced; and accordingly, when such Mss. as P and 
many minuscules (notably 33 and 69) were copied, a largo 



38 Jerome, Pratf, in tern, paraUp.; ApoL contra Bt^lnumj ii- Mj D« 
pfm UL 77; Ad Damaa. praef. in etjc. ; Decretum Gelasiaitum, vi. 14, 1$> 
See Boosset, * Textkritiache Studien sum Neuen Testament ' ( Te^ae und 
UfUertuchungen^ li, 4), 1804. 

■" BousBet, * Textkiitiscbe Studien smm l^euen TeatameDt ^ ( Texte und 
Untersuchntifffn, %i, 4), 1894, pp. 44^73; cf. cap. pp. 71-73. 

^ The qaotattoDs from J&iuaa iti Cbry«oaiotti yield no result for texttui < 
criticism. 

31 Westcott and Hort, Inirodrntwrij p. 138, 
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number of non-antiochiau readings* which had not been 
eliminated from their ancestors, were perpetuated in theae 
mainly Antiochian descendants. Whether the uncials R AC 
betray influence from the Antiochian receneioa, or only show 
accidental agreement with it^ is at present impossible to say. 
Of the later history of this text and its ramifications and 
local forms nothing is at present known, although the mate- 
rials are abundant.^ 

2. Use of the atUhorities. 

Since most of the important variants were thus in existence 
as early as the fourth century,^ it is evident that the value 
of the documents is not mainly to be determined by their 
date, or even by the date of the recension which they may 
represent. Ancient documents must be treated like modern 
editions ; their worth depends on the materials available for 
them and on the soundness of the principles or tastes which 
guided their formation. The main task of textual criticism 
is to discover the character of these principles or tastes* 

In the text of James genealogical relationship between 
Mss. (or even between types of text), which would serve as 
an external guide to the value of the evidence, is wholly 
lacking. In the investigation of the internal evidence but 
limited help is to be had from "groups"; the only groups 
that can at present be treated as distinct critical entities are 
BfF, A 33, K LP a?, (the "Antiochian recension"). 

The practical outcome of the investigation ia as follows. 

As in the rest of the New Testament, the Antiochian text 
of K L P aL proves on examination to contain no distinctive 
readings which commend themselves as probably original. 
This is due not to its lateness, but to the systematic pref- 
erence of its editor (or of a series of editors and copyists) 
for textual improvements which had been made at various 

*> H> TOD 8oden, Die Schrijten de* Weam Testament, 1. 190^7^ baa an- 

dertaten to trace this for the gospels. 

" The isoUted vfu-iants of the minuM^nl^ (vaxiftDte many of whtcli, eyen 
when known, are very properly left unmentloTied ia Tlschendorf' s apparatus) 
do not in moet cases come BeriouBly into questioa. 
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times in the inteFest of "lucidity and completeness."** We 
are therefore tolerably safe in refusing to accept its testimony 
in the comparatively few cases where its distinctive readings 
might in themselves have some degree of plausibility. The 
peculiar common element of A 33 is also due to emendation. 
On the other hand, the text of B ff, while not absolutely 
free from obviously emended readings, proves to be much 
freer from them than is that of any other document. More- 
over the text of B shows less trace of emendation than that of 
ff. Accordingly, if due precaution is taken against admitting 
unsupported errors due to the eccentricity of B, it is a sound 
rule, and indeed the only possible one, that in cases where 
** internal evidence of readings " is not decisive the reading 
of B should be followed. Since, however, B is by no means 
free from error and even emendation, positive evidence from 
** transcriptional" or other internal probability will outweigh 
the authority of B. 

Tbe use of the witnesses atber than B U thus twofold. First, when they 
die&gree with. B, their readings may positively commebd themsely^ by their 
intemail character oa auperlor. Secondly ^ wiien tliej agree with B, tbey serra 
as guarantee that the reading of B is not due to the idiosyncrasy of that Ms., 
and also, by affording cFidence of the wider currency of the reading, they 
eomewhat strengthen confidence in it. 

The statement of Hort (Introduction^ p, 171)^ which seems to mean that 
the authorities for the Catholic epiatles stand hi order of excellence B K S3 
C A P, is substantiated (at any rate for the unctals) In the £pisUe of James. 

The rule above stated cannot be presumed to yield a 
perfect text. The result wiU probably include some unde- 
tectable errors.® It will, however, certainly contain fewer 

** Hort» Introduction^ pp. 1S4 f.^ " Entirely blameless on either literary or 
raliglou8 gronnda aa regards Tulgarized or unworthy diction^ yet abowing no 
marka of either critical or spiritual insight, it [the Antiochian recension] 
piesents the New Testament in a form smooth and attracUve, but appreci' 
ably impoverished in sense and force, more fitted for cursory p^m^al or reci- 
tation than for repeated and diligent study. *^ 

» Ct Burkitt, *ThB Rules of Tyconiua' (Tens and StndUt^ ili), 1894^ 
p. ciriii : " The general character of the » Neutral ' text, so often repreaentad 
by B alonen, stands on a sure basis, but B may here and there desert that text 
by an interpolation or hy a aubstltution which may not neceeaarily be aeU- 
betraylng. 

♦♦ These, however, are but secondary considerations compared with tbe 
general result, that in the Old Testament as in tbe New tbe teit of our 
oldest Mas. as a whole is proved by the eridenoe of the Tersions to be im« 



■ 
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tmended readings than would be introduced by following the 
guidance of any other document or group of documeixts ; and 
thia is the chief requisite of a sound text^ Bince iu texts of 
the New Testament false readings, if supported by more than 
one document, are much more frequently due to emendation 
than to accident. 

IV, Ceitical Editions 

As the Textus Receptus of James is founded on Codex 2, 
so the critical text of the nineteenth-century editors (Tre- 
gelles, 1865 J Tischendorf» eighth edition, 1872; Westcott 
and Hort, 1881 j B. Weiss* 1892» *1902) is founded, in vary- 
ing proportione, on Codices B and R. Of readings found 
neither in B nor in K^ only 6 (apart from mere divergences 
of spelling) seem to have been included in one or more of 
these editions: 

1 IT «re*iftttffM« Tr T WH Wji 

4 B 8aT««j(r7rr* Tr T WH 
4 la e» Ws^ 

4 It rota yap Tt T 

5 IB iSvKtr mror Tr T 

TregeUes departs from B (omitting spelling) 3S times. 

Tiscbendorff eighth edition, departs from B 38 times, in 
80 of which he agrees with TregeUes, hy whom in general 
he appears to have been influenced. When TregeUes and 
Tischendorf depart from B, they adopt the reading of It, 
except in the 4 cases given above.* 

Westcott and Hort depart from B in only 12 readings 
(besides 3 cases of mere spelling), and in all except 2 of 
these they foUow K. In 10 out of the 12 c^ases B stands 
alone among Greek Mss. 

Weiss departs from B 19 times and adopts the reading 
of It in all but 3 of these, 

ineDBely anperior to the later eclec^Uo texbi oominonly naed In the Greek- 
KpeakiDg churches from the middle of the foimh c«iituiy. These later 
revisions ewraetimes preserre Taluable fragmenta of older texts which would 
OtherwiBe have been lost altogether, but it Ib iot auch fragments Alone that 
theee receoBionB are valuable^ and Dot for their contiuuoua text.'* 

*« B and K differ in about 88 h^atancea, of which at leut 13 ue mere 
q»elllug« 
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THE New Testament has but one author who writes in the 
style and with the purpose of a historian, and but one 
date even in tliis author fully reckoned out according- to pre- 
vailing methods by synchronisms. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the date so elaborately fixed in Lk. 3 lis to the author the 
all-important date^ and this it is, not of course because of 
the appearance of John the Baptist, a subordinate figure, but 
because it determines the baptism of Jesus and therewith 
the beginning of the drama of redemption. The Lucan reck- 
oning becomes, therefore, the necessary starting point for 
modern discussion, as it would seem to have been for patristic 
chronography. 

To its own detriment Gospel chronology has heretofore 
been made dependent on harmonization, a method now con- 
demned on principles of historical criticism. The first postu- 
late was: All the sources must rest upon the same substantial 
datings. In the present discussion the aim will be to ascer- 
tain and appraise independently all systems of dating pre- 
sented or implied in the sources considered separately, to 
note the extent of agreement, and to draw conclusions upon 
comparison of their differences. 

j4. The Lucan System 

1. Tbo Baptlom, We have six synchronisms in Lk. 3 i, 
" the fifteenth year of Tiberius '* and the administrations re- 
spectively of Pilate (deposed early in 36), Antipas (deposed 
in 38), Philip ((?&. 33-34), Lysanias (unknown), and Annas 
and Caiaphas. Of these the last is incorrectly stated, only 
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Caiaphas having beea high priest a.d. 18-S5. All after the 
first are indeterminate. Tib. xv, if the practice of writers 
later than Nerva (a.d. 95) was followed, might mean the year 
beginning Jan. 1, A,D. 28. More probablj the years were 
counted as beginniag with the accession, Aug. 19, a.d. 14, 
in which case Tib. xv would mean the year ending Aug. 19, 
A.D. 29. More probably still Luke reckons, like Josephus, from 
Passover ((/, Ac. 27 9); i.e. Tib. xv = Apr. A.D. 28-Apr. 
A.D. 29. Reckoaings from Tiberius' co-regency (ea* 11-12 
A.D.) are scarcely admissible. The Baptism, accordingly, 
is dated by Luke in the twelvemonth beginning somewhere 
from Apr. A.D. 28 to Aug. a.d. 29. The crucifixion might 
be in either 29 or 30, Patristic chronographera date it ac- 
cordingly sometimes as Tib. xv, sometimes Tib. xvi. In 
either case they probably mean the same, viz. the '^ year of 
the two Gemini," i,e, of the consuls L. Ru belli us Geminus 
and C. Fufius (^var, Rufius, Rufus, Furius) Geminus^ 
A.D. 29. For the year of the crucifixion was the starting 
point in all early reckonings, not that of the beginning of 
the ministry, stiU less that of the nativity. "The year of 
the two Gemini " as that of Jesus' death and resurrection 
was a constant of primitive Christian chronology which 
Turner gives good ground for regarding as having antedated 
even our third gospel itself.* 

2. The Nativity. Lk. 3 23 gives us a relative dating for 
Jesus* birth ; for this is said to have taken place " about " 
30 years before the baptism, i,e, B.C. 2-1. This is not seri- 
ously out of harmony with Is, where the opening scenes 
of the gospel story — not merely of the birth of the Baptist 
— are laid *' in the days of Herod the king " (ofr. B.C. 4 ; see 

1 S.9, » Chrooolofy of the N. T," in Hastings^ SD, i pp. 403 ff. On p. 
414 & Tui-ner rights y emphaaiiies the fact that the primary chronological in- 
terest waa in the t^ate of the Passion and Resurrection, other datea all rep- 
reseating mere inferences from this: '* Here was to every Christian eye from 
the fijBt the turning point of the worid'u evolution" ; and the Church ^b Con- 
fession had alwaya put in the forefront the historical setting '* under Pontioa 
Pilate'* (1 Tim. 6 la). Turner might well have added a reference to the 
annual cotnmemomtion of the Redemption by Qaartodecitnaus since apostolic 
time& 
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under T on the agreement of Luke's ioureee with Mt. 2 le); 
it conflictfi seriously, however, with Lk. 2 2, where the census 
&t the time of Jesus' birth is declared to he the famous one 
again referred to in Ac. 5 37, "the first census, the one made 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria" (Greek). All expe- 
dients for identifying this census with some statistical meas- 
ure " in the days of Herod the king *' are futile, since the 
census in question was for the Jewish world the epoch-mak- 
ing event of the century, when Judsea lost the last semblance 
of independence. This measure of incorporation into the 
empire was carried out according to Josephus by Quirinius^^ 
after the deposition of Archelaus in a»d. 6-7. It was re* 
membered not only for the desperate revolt it provoked 
(referred to in Ac. 5 3t), but for the bone of perpetual con- 
tention it furnished thenceforth to Jewish casuistry. ♦* Is it 
lawful to pay the census to Caesar ? *' ' To suggest a possible 
employment of Quirioius in Syria in some other capacity 
than "governor," since his predecessors, M. Titius, C» Sen- 
tins Saturninus, and P. Quintilius Varus* cover by their ten- 
ures the whole period from before B.C. 9 till after the death 
of Herod, and thus to make room for another unknown census 
taken while Herod was king, is a mere subterfuge. On the 
other hand, Zahn and Spitta have recently shown * that Jose- 
phus rather than Luke may be the author who is here prin- 
cipally in error. Revolts took place in B.C. 4-2 in all parts 
of Herod*s dominions, that in Galilee being led by a certain 
Judas, whom Schiirer declares to be "certainly identical*' 
with the famous leader of the revolt "in the days of the 
Census." QuiriniuB is known to have been proconsul of 
Syria in B.a 4^2, but not at the time alleged by Josephus. 
In fact, Josephus is particularly ill-informed as to the period 
of the census. Whether, then, Luke be right or wrong in 



*Ant. XYn. zili. 6 and XV III. L L Se^^ however, tbe suggegtioii of 
8pitta tielow, as to a poaaible error of Josephus regarding the date of Qui- 
riniua' appoinlment 

" Mk. 12 14. 

* Cf. Zftbn, '* Die Syrlacbe StattiaJterachaJt o. d, Schlttzung d, Quiriniiw " 
in N, KircM, Ztt, 1893, and Spitt^ " Die chronoU Notizen,'* etc., fai ZU, f. 
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connecting the name of Quirinius with the census, and 
whether it be allowable or not to think of the census as oc- 
curring in B.C. 8-2, the mention of the proconsulsbip of Qui- 
rinius indicates B.C. 3-2 as the date really intended.^ 

If this explanation be found inadmiasible, there is no in* 
superable difficulty in attributing to an author guilty of the 
glaring anachronisms of Ac. 5 38 f» the antedating by some ten 
years of the census of Quiriniua. It certainly did not occur 
*4d the days of Herod the king." The explanatory way in 
which Lk, 2 a is interjected suggests that the whole eflfort to 
connect the story of the birth in Bethlehem with QuirioiuB 
and the famous census ia only a somewhat blundering attempt 
to connect with outside history* similar to that of Ac. 11 28, 
where the local Palestinian famine of A*d» 46-47 is univei^ 
fialized. 

3. Diufttlon of the Mlnittiy. The synchronisms of Lk, 8 l, 
so elaborately constructed, yet followed by no date for the 
Passion and Resurrection^ nor any intimation that more than 
a year expired before this culmination of the drama of redemp- 
tiouj suggest that Luke in common with practically the entire 
body of the Christian church down to the time of Eusebius, 
understood literally the reference to ** the acceptable year of 
the Lord " (Is. 61 2) placed in the mouth of Jesus in his 
programmatic address (Lk. 4 19). At least there is no indi- 
cation in the third gospel of departure from the general syn- 
optic type derived from Mark, in which events lead up to 
the final Passover, as if all fell within the limits of the single 
ecclesiastical year. 

Attempts to determine the duration of the ministry from 
indirect indications of the evangelists should be distinguished 
from determinations of their own conception* It ia possible 
and even probable that the evangel ista* conceptions had in 
course of a generation or more become affected by the primi- 
tive practice of observing the 14th Nisan as the anniversary 

4 Sinc« the abovfi was tn t^pe bxi article has appeared In the ZtM^ f. nU* 
Wias, X. 4, 1909, from the pen of Rev. Wm, Weber of PitUburgb, Pa., 
BQpportliig tbe view of Spltta, and offering the conjeclure that Uie name 
" Sabinna " in Atd, xrlL 221 tt. repreeents a Misreading by JoMphna of hU 
iramaic aotirce (NicboLas of Damascus), which had Quirinim* 
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of the Lord's death. Thia would tend to give to the goepel 
drama a cyclic characttir» condensing into the limits of a 
single ecclesiastical year events which really exceeded tbem. 
But the data commonly cited in favor of its longer duration 
fall far short of their object. They not only fail to remove 
the discrepancy between synoptic and Johannine tradition 
(see below» under 8), but even absolutely they do not require 
much extension of the synoptic single year. The cyclic con- 
ception would not be dominant at so early a period if the 
ministry had really extended over much more than a year, 
and 18 months are quite sufficient to account for known 
events. Mk. 2 23 (not in chronological order) and 6 39 may 
be taken to imply a Passover season spent in Galilee. The 
fact that Jesus has friends in Per^ea and Judaea (Lk. 1038 
Mk. 11 2 14 3 15 43 (?)) has no bearing on the case unless all 
Jesus' friendships are to be dated after the opening of the 
ministry. Lk. 13 7 is wholly inapplicable, and equally the 
quotation Mt. 23 m~^ (cf. Lk. 11 49), where the personified 
" Wisdom of God " comphdna in a figure derived from 
Ps. 91 4 that her repeated appeals to Jerusalem through 
" prophets and ' wise men * and scribes *' have been in vain. 
All this, accordingly, does not carry us beyond the fact that 
Jesus' public ministry extended probably over two Passover 
seasons. It does not warrant us in assuming that Luke or 
even Mark so understood. 

4. PatiUtic Bating. The Lucan chronology, with which we 
are now dealing, starts from some point in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius (April A.D. 28-Aug. a.d. 29), placing the 
Nativity 30 years before, and the Passion 12 months after* 
This chronology became dominant by the middle of the 
second century, especially among Gnostic exploiters of the 
symbolism of the numbers 30 and 12.* 

Even in the particular of the one-year ministry it 
remained unaltered for a full century after the general ac- 
ceptance of the fourth gospel with its three Passovers 
(2 13 if. 6 4 11 56 IT.) made modification seemingly unavoidable. 
Against opponents of the fourth gospel, who pointed to this 
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contradiction, Apolllnaris of Hierapolist and perhaps Melito 
of Sardis, had maintained a two-year ministry. Irenaau3 
(a.d, 186) attempts to harmonize by the assumption of a 
ministry of 20 years' duration* Later harmonizers perhaps 
employed thus the traditional 12 years before the Dispersion of 
the Twelve (below, ii. B^ 3). " Tradition " in Eusebiua' time 
had settled down to the explanation, which he himself adopts, 
that " the three evangelists recorded only the deeds done by 
the Savior for one year after the imprisonment of John the 
Baptistf . , . but John in his Gospel records the deeds of 
Christ which were performed before the Baptist was cast into 
prison. . . , One who understands this can no longer think 
that the Gospels are at variance with one another," (^SE<, 
III. xxiv.) The great Paschal Controversy, whose first out- 
break (a.d. 154) coincides with efforts of the learned world 
to readjust the systems of dating^ led to many attempts at 
absolute chronologieaj of which the paschal cycle of Hippoly- 
tus at Kome (a.d. 224) was the ultimate outcome. These 
endeavor to carry back an exact reckoning of all gospel events 
to the very day and hour of the Nativity. One in particular, 
traceable to Alexander of Jerusalem (a.d. 218)> and claiming 
to go back to ** apostolic documents,"^ attempts not merely 
to fix by consulships the date of the great ecclesiastical anni- 
versaries, but also to harmonize the Lucan chronology with 
the supposed requirements of Jolm,^ Omitting th© days of 
the month the da tings are as follows ; Nativity, a.d. 9 ; 
Baptism, A.D. 46; Crucifixion, a.d. 58 (!); Resurrection, 
Mar. 25,« a.d. 68. 
In all later attempts, and nearly all of the second century, 

' An early form of the AcU of IKlaU ia probably meant. Tbe Cappaido- 
ciana^ from among whom AJex&nder came, kept the (Christian) FassoTer on 
the Temal equinox of the Julmn calendar (Mar, 25 \ others Mar. 18, tbe date 
of the euii*8 entrance into Aries). This fixation of the anni Ternary of the 
feast of the Redemption on Kar. 25 is the main point of the Alexander frag- 
ment. But the Cappadociana adduced aa tbeir authority for the practica 
^B Actt of Pil<Ui. 

» DobechUtK, T. «. U. xi. I, pp, 1S6 ff. 

* On the significance of this date see below, B 3, Mar. 26 fell oQ Satur- 
day in A.D. 68, a dlBcrep«ncy in ttie eource. 
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the fixed point is the Bcvcalled ^^yeat of the two ( 
for the year of the Passion. It Ib from this, reckoned ha 
Tib. xvi, that in Turner's opinion the Bynchromsms of 
Lk. 3 1 are calculated. Manifestly the practice of observ- 
ing the anniversary of Jesus* death and resurrection aa a 
Christian feast of redemption coincidently with, the Jewish 
Passover, a practice amply attested as in vogue since the 
times of the apostles, if not alluded to by Paul himself 
(I Cor. 5 7 15 2o), would make tbe determination of the 
year from which this so-called "Quartodeciman" practice 
originated a matter for precise determination at a very early 
period. fl 

6. Relation to John. More important support for the ™ 
Lucan chronology than the adhesion of the second century 
fathers may be found in Jn, 2 a>* In spite of some ancient 
authorities ® who apply the reference to Solomon's or Zerub- 
babera temple» it seems more probable that the author has 
carefully reckoned out the synchronism of 46 years com- 
pleted since the beginning of Herod's enterprise (B.C. 20-19, 
Turner)^ making the ministry begin with the Passover of 26 
and end with that of 29. If with Ireneeus we take the feast 
of Jn. 5 1 as a Passover, as well as 6 4^ the duration of the 
ministry will be reckoned at three years and Jesus' age as 49. 
This author *s divergence in other respects from synoptic tra- 
dition (belowi D'y cannot therefore affect his clear acceptance 
oE the main factor in the Lucan chronology, the year 29 for 
the Crucifixion, Whether this acceptance is due to inde- 
pendent tradition, or merely ranks the writer of Jn. 2 20 with 
later chronographers who depend on Luke, must be decided 
by our judgment of the value of the date^ and of the two 
systems respectively^ It stands, at all events, as a confirma- 
tion of 29 as the traditional year of the Crucifixion and cor^ 
roborates our interpretation of Lk. 3 1. 

We must inquire later as to the duration of the ministry, S 
and of Jesus* life, implied in Jn. 2 20, and in the fourth 
gospel as a whole* 

u Q^gp, o/Nicod. and De Mont. Sina et Sion. 
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B. Cbiticism of the Lxjcan Chbonology 

In spite of this array of secoad century support, very 
serious reason exists to question the accuracy of the date 
Tib. xvi (i<. the year of the two Gemini) implied in 
Lk. S 1, independent of the evidences of this author's auper- 
ficiality elsewhere. The mere fact that ancient and modern 
chroQographers have not ventured further from it than to 
extend the duration of the ministry in the interests of 
harmony, or to make some other reckoning of the years of 
Tiberius is not a guarantee ; and if the pivotal date of Lk. 3 1 
with the connected " year of the two Gemini ** be invalidated, 
the whole chain of derived chronologies falls with it. 

1. The Caleaaar Argument. It is a statement of all the 
Gospeb, of practically universal acceptance, i* that the Cruci- 
fixion occurred on a Friday, The Gospels differ, however, 
as to its having occurred before (John) or after (synoptics) 
the Passover supper, i.6, on the 14th or 15th of the luna- 
tion Kisan, which was invariably that of the first full moon 
after vernal equinox. Astronomical calculation can deter- 
mine within limits of reasonable certainty on what years of 
Filate^s administration Kisan 14 fell on Thursday, which 
would make the year possible from the point of view of the 
synoptic writers ; or on Friday, which would agree with 
John. No year in which Nisan 14 fell neither on Thursday 
or Friday can possibly have been that of the Crucifixion. 

Naturally this method of determination by exclusion has 
been repeatedly applied, but with varying results, not from 
uncertainty in the astronomical calculations, which determine 
with exactness the day and hour of what should have been 
the Passover full moon, but from uncertainty as to the degree 
of approximation to this date with which the feast was ap- 
pointed by the Jewish authorities- It admits, however, of 
positive demonstration ^ that the day of the month was fixed 

" Aa eieeption must be made of E, Schwartz (" OsterbatTacMuogen,** 
Z. ni. W. viL 1, 1906, pp. 37 ff.), wbo coDsidera thst the observance of "the 
Lord'a day ^^ as tiie r^arrection day and of Wednesday and Friday as fast 
daya (Atff. tIIL 1) arose iadependenUy of the events of PaaBion w«ek. 

** Preaching of Peter ap. Clem, AK, Strom, vi* 6; ct. Bacon, ** Incidence 
of Paaaover," in E^pciitor, July» 1900. 
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by actual observation of the moon's phcmi at the begiimmg 
of the lunation. Tko day preceding that night in which two 
credible witneases had seen the slender crescent of the new- 
moon was " sanctified " on the following day (second of the 
month), according to the requirements of the Talmudic 
treatise on " The Beginning of the Tear," as the first of the 
month. The new moon of NUan (first month of the year) 
was, of course, the most important. Several uncertainties 
remain, however, to limit our process of exclusion. 

a. Whether a given lunation should be regarded as the 
first of the new year (Niaan) or added (by intercalation) to 
form the last of the old (Veadar), would admit of doubt 
only when full moon nearly coincided with spring equinox. 
Jewish astronomy was not equal to the task of determining 
the equinox more nearly than within one or two days, and 
the rules given for choice of the lunation Nisan are therefore 
quit© crude and empirical. In such ambiguous years two 
possible lunations must be calculated, either of which may 
have been Nisan. 

h. Cloudy weather might delay the " sanctification " of 
Nisan 1. The delay, however, could not exceed 24 houra^ 
because of the rule limiting the months to 30 daya.^ Wo 
must therefore include in our calculations both the 14th and 
15th Nisan, 

c* The Synoptic Gospels represent the Crucifisdon as 
taking place on Nisan 15; John, with greater probability 
(below, i>, 2), on Nisan 14. Two days must be admitted 
as possible in each Nisan on this score. Fortunately, the 
allowance largely cancels that oi h; for a delayed Nisan 14 
would coincide with Nisan 15. 

With these allowances to cover all uncertainties it becomes 
possible to rule out certain years, in which, on no admissible 
supposition, either Nisan 14 or 15 could have fallen on ft 
Friday. 

» Turner, ibid. p. 412, declares it aa "one of the rulea which msj well go 
bftck to otur Lord*a Ume that Adftt Derer conalsted of more thun 29 daya,** 
This would Btiil further rcda<:w the elenients of uncerUuntjr our Ublea ftre 
designed to coyer, btit the authoritj Is not stated. 
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The aubjoined table, taken substantially from Fothering- 
bam (^Journ. of PkiloL 1903» p. 100 ff.)( avoids the crudity 
of those previously constructed on the uniform average 
alio waned of 36 hours between astronomical new moon and 
phasis.** By determining the astronomical conditions of 
7131 bill ty in each lunation in terms of the moon's Mean 
Anomaly and Latitude of the Ascending Node, it fixes with 
practical certainty the evening before which the moon was 
invUible. By including the years 26 and 27 and calculating 
a second date for 26» 29 and 34, in which Nisan 14 would 
have fallen before Mar, 25, the equinox of the Julian cal- 
endar,'* two further sources of uncertainty are removed. 



AUAR 



(Vkadar) Nib a If 





JlMtr. New 




Astr, . 


Neuf 




A/> 


Moon 


Phasii 


Moon. 


Phatis 


26 


6 Feb., 8 A.M, 


8 Feb. 


7 Mar., 
6 Apr., 


7 P.M. 

6 a.m. 


9 Mar. 
7 Apr. 


27 


25 Feb., 5 a.m. 


27 Feb. 


26 Mar., 


6 P.M. 


28 Mar. 


28 


14 Feb., 9 A.1I. 


16 Feb, 


16 Mar., 


2 A.M. 


17 Mar. 


2Q 


2 Feb., 8 A^. 


4 Feb. 


4 Mar., 

2 Apr., 


3a.m, 
8 p.m. 


6 Mar. 
6 Apr. 


30 


21 Feb., G AJt, 


23 Feb. 


22 Mar., 


8 p^. 


24 Mar. 
26 Mar. 


31 


11 Feb., A.n. 


12 Feb. 


12 Mar., 


1 A.M. 


14 Mar. 


32 


29 Feb,, 1 p,ii. 


2 Mar. 


29 Mar,, 


n P.M. 


31 Mar. 


S3 


18 Feb., & A.M. 


1& Feb. 


19 Mar., 


1 P.M. 


' 20 Mar. 
21 Mar. 
10 Mar. 

8 Apr. 


Si 


7 Feb., 8 vM. 


9 Feb. 


9 Mar., 
7 Apr, 


a.m. 
2 p.m. 


SC 


26 Feb., 8 p Ji. 


28 Feb. 


28 Mar., 


eA.M. 


29 Mar, 



;1 



m$an U 
Sa. 2a Mar, 
Su. 20 Apr, 
Ft. 11 Apr. 
We. 81 Map. 
Su. 20 Mar. 
Tu. 19 Apr. 
Fr. 7 Apr 
Sa, 8 Apr. , 
We. 28 Mar. 
Mo. 14 Apr. 
Fr. 3 Apr. 
Sa. 4 Apr. 
We. 24 Mar. 
Tb. 22 Apr. 
Tu. 12 Apr. 

The only admissible years among the above* if synoptic 
tradition be right, are 34, in which, if the later lunation was 
proclaimed Nisan, the 15th fell normally on Friday ; and 28 
and 31f if bad weather delayed the phasis. But no amount 
of delay from this cause would produce any effect at the 
beginning of Niaan in 28 and 31, because Adar, the preced* 
ing month, had its full quota of 30 days. Only on the fiup- 

" So Warm, Anger, Wieoeler, and Acbelia. 

>* Warua's rale {ap. Wieeeler, tr. VenableB, Syn. of Fout Gotpels, p. 406), 
giving Mar. 23 for tbe equinox, is too eocact* Th« SanhedHji may hare fol- 
lowed ordinary (Julian) usage. 
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position of delay both at the begiiming of Adar and of Nisan 
do these years become admissible. They are not admissible 
at all unless synoptic tradition be right as against Johannine. 

If Johannine tradition be right, 34 is again the most 
probable year; for while the conditions of visibilitj were 
such as to make Thursday, Apr. 22, a.d. 34, a possible 
14 Niaan, thus confirming synoptic storyj this is only just 
possible, and a single day's delay in observation from clouds 
or otherwise would make it Friday* Apr. 23, coufirming the 
fourth gospeL Two days' delay (in this case quite sup- 
poeable) would admit the date of the alternative Ni^mn. 
For in this year, a*d. 34, Friday^ Mar. 26* would then hare 
been Nisan 14, again confirming the fourth gospeL 

But besides the year 34 (the moat probable by either Johan- 
nine or synoptic tradition), the years 33 and 30 are both 
admissible, though by Johannine tradition only. Fother- 
ingham adopts 33 as the true date, because ^^ the date Satur- 
day, Apr. 4, for Niaan 14 in this year is astronomically only 
slightly more probable "than Friday, Apr. 3. Of 30 he says: 
"In the case of 30 the conditions are so pronouncedly in 
favor of a late phasis that it would be difficult to adopt an 
earlier date" than Saturday, Apr. 8,^^ This would of course 
exclude 30 a.d. from consideration. Nevertheless, Friday, 
Apr. ly must be admitted to be possible, as cases are known 
of observation of the new moon under conditions more un- 
favorable. We therefore include this as a possible date, and 
30 as an admissible year under Johannine tradition. Under 
synoptic it is entirely inadmissible. 

As regards 29, the patristic "year of the two Oemini " cor- 
responding to Lk. 3 1, F other ingham^s discussion is exhaustive 
and his conclusion decisive. " Whatever date therefore be 
astronomically possible, 29 appears to be impossible.** Even 
Achelis, who reverts to the demonstrably false method of 



i 



I* In the table aa given aboTa, tbe columns f^iving Mean Anomaly and 
Long^iLude of the Ascending Node have been omitted. 2CN) marks the ma:Ei^ 
mnm of unfavorable conditions which become more favorable as the number 
tdTances toward 400 or recedea toward 0. At Nisan A.,a. SO the^ were 104 
and 71 respectively. 
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dating by astronomic new and full inoon,^'' makes Nisan 14 
in A.D. 29 fall on Sunday, Apr, 17, whether by this method 
or in calculating by phasis!^ 

2, Source of the Luoan Date. If then the patristic ** year 
of the two Gemini" be really inadmissible, how account for 
the origin of the dating ? In the riew of Turner it doea not 
rest upon Lk. 3 i, but antedates the third gospel itself. At 
all eventSf Luke has some source for it, because it cannot be 
connected with any other datum of hia story. Whosesoever 
the responsibility, the escplanatioa of the adoption of this date 
is not far to seek. It is suggested by the course actually 
pursued by Hippolytus in dating the Crucifixion on Mar. 2&, 
A.D. 29* 

Epiphanius (J?ber. I* 1, L. 1» 23) tells us of primitive Quar* 
todeciinan sects in Cappadocia who, in continuing their ob- 
servance of Passover as the anniversary of the Crucifixion, 
had broken away from the Jewish lunar calendar and, instead 
of observing Nisan 14, observed the solar date, Mar, 25, just 
as we celebrate the Nativity at winter solstice, Dec. 25, 
observing the same day of the (solar) month each year. 
The certainty that the date, Mar. 25, was an arbitrary one 
is afforded by the practice of some of their number, who 
observed not Mar. 25, but Mar. 18; for in both cases we have 
simply spring equinox of the Julian Calendar, where Mar, 18 
is the date for the entrance of tiie sun into Aries, Mar. 25 true 
equinox."* Now in A.D. 29, Mar. 18 and Mar. 25 actually 
fell on Fridays. In all other conceivable years equinox fell 
on some other day of the week ; so that it is quite suppos- 
able that a.d. 29 was made the basis of the synchronisms 

" Tomer and Raniaay ure certainly wrong in tbia oasaniptian. Juat b€!caiifi« 
the JewB confiidered accuracy lu the determiuAUoa of their festal calendar 
Titally important, tbey clang with fanatit*iil tenacity to their determinattona 
by actual obserTation long after Gentile astronomy wbs competent to fix the 
dates by caJcnlatlon. See the fragroent of iter. Petri ^ quoted above, note 12. 

» Gmt pei. Nachr,^ phil hin. Ki., 1902, pp. 707 ft The obsolete method 
of allowing a uniform delay of 36 houra between astTouomic new moon and 
pttastB accountB for tbe discrepancy with Fotheringbam^a t^ntta, 

" See above on the fragment front Yictorinus dlaca»ed by DobscbUbs 
(T. u. U^ xi. pp. 136 ff.), in which ^is dating for the Quartodeciman anni- 
Terwry m attributed to Alex&ader^ the Capitadocian bishop of JeruBalem, 
«a. 210 A.n. 
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of Lk. 3 1 for this reason, the dating of Jn. 2 21 and of the 
patristic chronograph ers simply resting upon the same. For 
Quartodecimans must very soon have discovered the remark- 
able coincidence that the Friday of Passover week in "the 
year of the two Gemini " coincided with the (Julian) vernal 
equinox, just as Jesus^ birth was later understood to coincide 
with the (Julian) winter solstice. At all events, 29 a.D, ad 
the year of the Crucifixion seems to be the one uuiyersal, 
unanimously attested date of all the earliest sources. Every 
dating takes its start from this^ — and yet it is astronomi- 
cally impossible I 

Per contra, since the year 30 is not altogether excluded 
under Johanniue tradition, and second century interpreta- 
tion of Lk. 3 1 may have been mistaken, the possibility 
must also be recognized that Lk. 3 i may be based on inde- 
pendent historical tradition, Jn, 2 si will then no doubt 
be adduced as supporting the same. In this case, however^ 
the two passages must be understood as pointing to a.d. 30, 
and not 29. A decision as between the alternative posai- 
bilities must await further evidence. 

O. Pee-Lucan Chbonologt 
1. TfsoM In Matthew and Lake. On other points than the 
universally accepted starting point of 29 A-D* for the Cruci- 
fixion there is decided disagreement in the sources. Tbey 
vary both as to the duration of the ministry and of Jesus* 
life. We have seen above (A, 2) that Luke^s calculations of 
date do not always agree even with his own material. In 
particular the Nativity is placed " in the days of Herod the 
king," by Lk. 1 6, if indeed the original reference of Lk. 2 i 
be not to some purely statistical census made under Saturni- 
nus in B.C. 9-7, The implications of Mt. 2 is (note last 
clause) make 6 B.C. the hwett limit, but a date several years 
earlier may quite as well be implied,® Thus the 80 years of 

» If the leipend of the star Mt. 2 a .be really an outgrowth of the remark- 
Jible conjunction of Jupiter and Sartum in FiBces in May, October, tud De- 
oember of b.c. 7 in nccordance with the siatement of R. Abarbanel that the 
conjunction of these two planets in Fiscea is to be a sign of Messiah's coming, 
we may be still more speciflc. A date In the neighborhood of b.c. T will har^ 
be«n assnmed bj the tradition. 
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Lt, 3 23 give in any case a lower estimate of Jesua' age ** when 
he began " than the older tradition implied. We have evidence 
which is far from deserving the neglect it has received that 
hifl age was in reality more nearly 40. 

2. Th« Elders* Traditfon of Jesus' Aga. IrenseuSf in his 
attempts to defend the fourth gospel against the charge of 
unauthenticity,*! refers to an author, now generally acknowl- 
edged to be Faplas (ca. A.D. 145), as reporting from "the 
Elders who were disciples of the Apostles,'* that Jesus when 
he began to teach had reached the age of 40 years, the age 
which "befits the teacher," We may infer from this latter 
expression that in its original form the tradition was a vin- 
dication of Jesus' right to the title and function of Rabbi 
under the legal requirement of 40 as the teaching age."" 
Iren^eus twists this into a defense of his interpretation of 
Jn. 8 OTf as implying that Jesus continued his teaching until 
nearly the age of 50 1 Regarding this latter conception (that 
Jesus attained the age of 60 years) we shall have more to say 
presently. That of Papias with which we are now dealing 
(40 years) is not only reasonable in itself, and quite in har- 
mony with Mt. 2 16 Lk. 1 e, hut has positive confirmation in 
Ac. 7 33, where the statement is made thab Moses when he 
visited his brethren in the role of peace-maker, "supposing 
that they would understand how that God by his hand waa 
giving them salvation," had ** fully completed his fortieth 
year." ** This trait in Stephen's portrait of Moses the great 
prototype of Christ is introduced without more than inferen- 
tial fj&arrant in th€ Old TeitaTnent^ which would hardly be the 
case if it were not intended to mark a correspondence, 

S. Jewish Polsmlo. Conversely, Herford adduces evidence 
froni the Jewish side of this polemic between Church and 
Synagogue which indicates Jewish interest to prove that 
Jesus did not attain the age of 40. Jesus is referred to (as 

« Mer, IL xtli 4, S. 

^ Aboda Zara, b. Talra. Frankfort ed. 1 19 b. Ad quodnsm tcio ae talis 
momentmn Qxpcctandum e«t antequam tIx doctus ftUos dooere pcsoltf 
Se»p, Ad exactos annos quadragiQta. 
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Herford shows) in Bab. Talm., Sanh. 106 5, under the masl 
of "Balaam'* (slain for seducing Israel, according to Nam. 
31 8. 16). A Christian opponent of Rabbi Hanina answers 
the q^uestion ** How old weis Balaam when he died? ** as **3S 
or 34 years/' This is justiBed thereupon by combination of 
Pa* 65 23 and Ps. 90 lo. Because Jeans was a " bloody and 
deceitful man " he must have perished before attaiaing half 
a man's allotted days (i,e. 70 years)* The (Palestinian) 
elders on the one side^ rabbis on the other, corroborate the 
existence of a tradition independent of the Lucan, fixijig tbe 
age of Jesus not at thirty, but at fortif. 

D, JOHAKNINE ChEONOLOQT 

We are thus brought again to the question so drastically 
treated by Irenajus. What is the relation of the Jobannine 
chronological system to the Lucan? 

1. The Joliaumitie Syachroiilflm. Jn. 2 13-23 transfers the 
scene of the temple-cleansing from the end of tbe ministry 
(Mk. 11 ie-18 and parallels)^ its only possible historical posi- 
tion, to the beginning, thus making it occupy a position 
corresponding to that of Lk, 4 leff.; where Luke depicts the 
beginning of the ministry by describing how Jesus proclaimed 
** the acceptable year of the Lord " in his ^irarpk. This trans- 
fer with the connected indirect synchronism (vv» ao. 21) and 
the emphasizing in 6 4 of a point only indirectly recogniz- 
able in Mk. 6 m^ suggests that the fourth evangelist* while 
accepting the Lucan fixed point of a.d. 29 for the Crucifixion^ 
has a deliberate, if tacit^ intention to readjust the prevailing 
chronology (a) in respect to the age of Jesus, (6) in respect 
to the duration of the ministry » (0 i^ respect to the day of 
the Crucifixion. 

a. Early error ists in Rome referred to by Augustine, ^ per- 
haps Caius and the Alogi, insisted on interpreting not only 
Jn. 8 57, but also 2 20, as implying that Jesus attained an age 
of nearly 50 years. Irenseus, as we have seen, the most deter- 
mined opponent of the Alogi, admitted this interpretation of 
Jn. 8 57, and other Church writers, not long after, admitted it 

•t de Di^ctr, Chr, U. 28, 
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as regards 2 30,^ We still have, in fact, many traces of har- 
mooistio clirooologies of this period which reckon the dura- 
tion of Jesua* life at 49 years,^ As these interpretations 
did not disappear until their real irreconcilability with Luke 
became apparent, so it is probable that but for prepossessions 
of a similar kind we oui-selves would recognize that at least 
Jn. 8 fi7 is not written from the standpoint of Lk. 3 23^ but 
mote nearly from that of the pre-Lucan chronology of Mt. 
2 16, Lk. 1 5 2i (?) Ac- 7 23 and "the Elders" of Papias, if, 
indeed, John does not go still further in the direction of 
Irenseus' extravagant claims. 

h. We have already recognized the probability that Jn. 
2 13-22 is intended to rectify the Lncan thirty-year duration 
of Jesus' life ; we must now recognize the further fact that 
this writer certainly extends the duration of the ministry, 
and the probability that he intends it to cover a period of 
three years, perhaps taking the suggestion from Lk. 13 7, 

We may be sure from Jn. 8 57 that he reckoned the dura- 
tion of Jesus' life as at that time (Tabernacles) approximating 
60 years. But did he think of it as attaining just 60 at 
the ensuing Passover ? If he reckoned after the manner of 
the later Greek chronographers, his starting point for the 
period of the incarnation would be not the birth of Jesus^ but 
his conception (ffvXXij^t?) in the womb of Mary, "Forty- 
six years" of age, therefore, would mark more nearly 47 

^ So among modoma Loisy and Jiilicher. 

^ A number of medieval chronograph era who aeetn to rest upon the D^tnK 
of the Fourth Gospel and Apocalypst^ by Hippolytua {ca. a.d. 206)^ calculate 
hjjubUcet of yeara, reckoning 120 iubUees (tlOOO yeais) as tbe duration of 
the world, after which the millennium cflraplctea the period of 140 (2 x 70). 
Tbng a fragment of the Apocalypse of Thomas quoted by Frick {Zti^f, ntt. Wim, 
1008, 2, p. 172) forecasts '*n]ne jubil&es" (=450 yeant) from the Ajwemion 
to the Second Coming. The Nativity is dated in chronologies of thia daaa in 
A.M. 6500 (bo, e.g,^ Annlanua, ca. 413 a.d.)^ bo IhsA Apoc. Thorn, probably 
reckoned one }ubiiee (60 ye&n) » the period of the locftmatton. Chapman, 
however, baa cogently arpied {Joum. of TheoL Stv4iea, Yiii. 1906) for the 
dependence of this reckoning on Hippolytus, who employed the blundering 
calculations of Tertullian from the consular liBts. Thus the eitraordinaiy 
dateja of Epiphaniufl and the Alexander fragment giving 12 years bs the 
duratitm of the ministry and 49 as the duration of Jeeus* life would be purely 
fortuitous in origin t 
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of the incarnation period. We may also assume ttiat he 
regarded the unnamed " least of the Jews ^* of Jn. 5 1 as a 
Passover, because such is the general trnderstanding' of the 
fathers.^ If, then, a correspondence is intruded between 
Herod's building and ** the temple of his (Jesus*) body,*' the 
Passover of the utterance will approximate the close of the 
forty-eeventh year of the incarnation, that of 5 i the forty- 
eighth, that of 6 * the forty-ninth, and that of the Pasdion and 
Resurrection the fiftieth year. 

On the other hand, the internal structure of the foarth 
gospel convinces us that Turner is right in his declaration 
that it contemplates originally and fundamentally no other 
chronology of the ministry than is reasonably and most 
naturally to be derived from Mark, viz. a period of one year 
for the Galilean ministry, ending with the Passover of Ch. 6, 
and a second^ also of one year, for the ministry in Persea and 
Judsea, ending with the Passover of Ch. 11. "^ In this case 
Jn. 2 13 «. will represent an extension of the original JohannJne 
duration of Jesus* ministry, as well as an attempt at more 
exact dating of his birth. 

c. The placing of the Crucifixion on Nisan 14 (Jn. 13 i. 3» 
18 28)f instead of 15 as the synoptists declare, is an extraor- 
dinary instance of the combined boldness in matter with 
reserve in manner of tlie corrections of our fourth erangeliat. 
His undeniable disposition to find mystical coincidences C«'^« 
9 7 11 eo) has indeed been regarded as sufiBcient to account for 
even such a tour de force as this, inasmuch as Jesus' death, 
the author*8 parallel to that of the Passover lamb (1 29. 36), is 
thus made to fall coincidently with this sacrifice. But it 
ia to be observed that the real author of this comparison is 
Paul (1 Cor. 6 t), and that Paul adds to it a further cona- 

^ In OUT opm judgment a munrndeifltaiiding. The dialogue of Jn, 6 is 
concerned with tbe authoHtj of Jesua va. the Law of Moaea. Pentecost waa 
the feast of tbe giving of the Law. But this only ehowa that Jn* 2 u ir. is & 
UAa addittoD, wbich can be made probable independently. 

* Turner, t.v, ** Chronology of N. T," io EMtinff,* SD, u p, 409 fc>. 
•* St. Mafk'i Goipel wu ehowii (p. *»), If its order of eventa can be ukeD 
W duroDological [tbe fourth eTangelist would so take themj^ to imply ^ 
exicyy like St. JoliD*e, a two-year miniatry.** 
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pBrison of the ReBurrection to the waving of the Firatfruits 
(1 Cor. 15 20), which took place on Nisaa 16. This he 
would acarcelj do if the dajs of Cruciflxion and Resurrection 
had fallen respectively on Nisan 15 and 17, Moreover, there 
is strong internal evidence of self-contradiction in the story 
of Mk. 14 ff. and parallels, indicating that the temptation to 
regard the last supper as the actual Passover with which it 
so nearly coincided, has availed to alter the original repre- 
sentation. Even now the account is bare of all the distinc- 
tive features of the Passover meal. In all probability, then, 
we must invert the supposed relation. Symbolism is unques- 
tionably an exaggerated factor in John^ but it grows oat of 
the historic tradition, and not conversely. And what we 
thus find to be true respecting the day of the Crucifixion is 
at least partially true of the duration of the ministry^ which, 
if not exactly two years, was almost certainly more than one; 
also of Jesus* age, which if not exactly 49, was very probably 
in the region of 40. 

K HaeMOHISTIO CHBONOLOGIEa 

Current harmonistic chronologies baaed on a 3-4 year 
ministry date from the period of Eusebius, who adopted 29 
(Lk, 3 1) as the date of the Baptist's mission, 30 as that of the 
Baptism, and 33 for the Crucifixion, finding four Passovers 
in John. The heathen chronographer Phlegon, a.d. 117-138, 
furnished him with records of an earthquake which had 
occurred in 32-33 in Bithynia, and an eclipse of the sun 
(certainly that of Nov. 24, A.D, 29) visible in the same 
region* Unfortunately there is no good reason to suppose 
that any but Christian borrowers from Phlegon identified 
these events with the *' eclipse ** of Lk. 23 44 and the earth- 
quake of Mt. 27 51. Still it is of interest to note Phlegon's 
date for the earthquake, if not for both events, in view of the 
fact that other Christian chronologists before Eusebius may 
have brought it into relation with gospel story. Phlegon^s 
date was OL 202. 4 =* a.d. 32-33. 
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Conclusion 

The date a,d, 29 for the Passion Beems to be older than 
any of our gospels, and yet on the showing of aatronomy 
both incorrect and factitious. Luke would seem to have 
employed it for his dating of the beginning of the min- 
istry " in the fifteenth year of Tiberius.** The writer of 
Jn* 2 13 ft. would seem also to have calculated from it ; hot 
vhereas Luke — misled perhaps by the desire to connect the 
birth in Bethlehem with " the census " — ^ placed the Nativity 
but 30 years before it, John, more loyal to the older tradi- 
tion of Jesus* having "attained the age of the teacher,** 
placed the Nativity more than 40, perhaps exactly 49 years 
before it. Astronomically the most probable dates for the 
Passion are a.d. 33 or 34. The most probable estimates of 
the duration of the ministry are those which come nearest 
the two-year period. The most probable estimates of the 
duration of Jesus^ life are those which exceed rather than 
fall below the period of 40 years. The Nativity should be 
dated " in the days of Herod the king,'* most reasonably in 
about B.C. 8. 
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Note on the Hexameter in James 1 n 



WILLIAM H. p. HATCH 

OXNERAI. THBOLCHJICAL SEXXNAS^, NKW TOBK 

J AS, 1 IT contains, aa every student of the Epistle knows, 
a defective hexameter verse. The defect consists in the 
fact that in the second foot instead of the regular dactyl or 
spondee we have a tribrach, and the manuscripts offer no 
variant readings to correct the irregularity. The hexameter 
is one form of dactylic rhythm, and hence the use of a 
tribrach anywhere in a hexameter verse la rhythmically 
illogicaL 

Sometimes in classical Greek poetry a short syllable hav- 
ing the ictus upon it occurs where a long syllable is expected, 
and it is commonly said that the short syllable is lengthened 
under the ictus. But in most cases of this sort some other 
cause can be discovered.* So in regard to Jaa. 1 IT it is some- 
times said that the short syllable at^ in Bda-t^ is lengthened 
under the ictus, so that the second foot is practically equiva- 
lent to a dactyl. * But, apart from the question as to the 
possibility of such lengthening under the ictus," it is difficult 
to believe that any poet, except some popular or n on -literary 
maker of verses, would have allowed himself such metrical 
license when the difficulty could be avoided as easily as it 
can in the present case. Hence Blass, having this passage 
in mind, says that ** the specimens of verse which have been 
found [in the New Testament] are for the most part of such 
a quality that they are better left unmentioned.'** 

1 SeymoTtrt Introducti<3>n to the Language and Verse of Homer,, p. 97 ; 
Jebb, Homer ^ pp, ltt3 f. 

^ Mayor, The Epistle of S*. Jamesy^ p, 6*. 

3 Seymour, op. dt, p. 67^ wbo characterize the doctrine u *' obaolete/* 

^ Blass, Grammatik dea NevtestamentUchen Oriechitchi* p. 304 (Bug. tr.^ 
p. 207). 
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From the point of view of classical and literary verse tlus 
jtidgment Is certainly sound. Bat just as we are aU familiar 
with modern specimens of Terse-writing which could in no 
wise be called classical or literary in either form or sentioieiitt 
go also in antiquitj there were composed many Terses of a 
character no more meritoriouB. Many examples of such aro 
preserved in inscnptions, and they are not infrequently aa 
faulty in metre as they are barren in sentiment.* But they 
are nevertheless interesting and instmctive as represecttin^ 
the attempts of ordinary people to write verses. If an epi- 
taph was needed, some friend or relative, or perhaps a local 
maker of grave-stones, would supply what was deemed an 
appropriate verse. Such productions may therefore b© called 
the non-Hterary verses of plain people. Now with a few 
well-known exceptions the writers of the New Testament 
belonged to this class, and their language Is akin to the 
speech of plain people engaged in the ordinary affairs of life* 
This has been amply demonstrated in our own day by the 
study of inscriptions^ papyri, and inscribed potsherds. Allen 
has found in inscriptions several hexameter verses which 
show the same defect as that noted in the hexameter coa- 
tained in Jaa, 1 17.^ A short final syllable in the second foot 
having the ictus upon it occurs where a long syllable is ex- 
pected* In three of these cases the second foot of the hexam- 
eter consists of a tribrach, as in Jas. 1 17.^ Hence it may 
be that the hexameter in James is another example of popular 
or non-literary verse-making. 

It was said above that the difficulty in our verse could 
have been easOy avoided* and we must believe that a skilful 
poet would have availed himself of the opportunity to do so. 
By Inserting /, which might easily have fallen out of the 
text, after ScJer^^ the sense is not materially altered and the 



> For ft eajrefnl ftnd tboioogt stadj ot the metrical stractoie of Terses foond 
in Greek iiuK;riptianH, see Allen in Paper* of the American School of €Ui$9ieat 
JStudiet ai JiA<i», iv. pp, 36 £E. 

• Allen, op. d(,, it, p. 74. 

^ Tberti may be alAO & fomtli infitance, but Allen is aucertjin u to the 
text. 
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metrical defect is removed.^ We then have a perfect hexam- 
eter verse : 7rd<ra S6<ri^ t aya&f) xal wav hotfiiffia r^X^iOP. 

If with BeTeral modem interpreters we regard the verse as 
a quotation from some Greek poem of the claseieal or Hellen- 
istic period,* this alight correction of the text seems to be 
necessary. But on the other hand we may believe the verse 
to be a specimen of such non-literary versification as is some- 
times found in inscriptions^ or we may agree with other 
scholars that the occurrence of the hexameter in James is 
purely accidental. "** If we adopt either of the last-mentioned 
views, the text may stand unchanged. 

• For the poflition of t« cf„ e.jf.» Thnc. 4, 26, 4: ott t^orro ^fwpSr dXfywr 
ilcwoKiopK^ffetif iv nJKry Tt ip^fiV '^^^ vSari &\fivp^ xpf^t*^^^'- 

* Ewald, Dai Sendschreibtn an die MebrSer und Jakobus Bundschreibent 
p, 190 i Mayor, The EpUtU of St. i/awe^v* P- 6* i Spttta, Eur GetchichU und 
lAUeratvr d€i UrchrisUntufMt it. p. 40, n. 2 ; 7on Sodeu,* in Eundcommtniar 
turn N. T., p. 181. 

^° Huttier,' in Meyer's Kommentar, p. 72, n, X (EQg. tr,, p. 71^ n. 1); 
BeysdUng/ in Meyer's Sjommentar, p» 71, n. 1- 
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Abraham and Archaeology* 

OEOBGB A. BABTQN 

ABTN >IAWB CQLLBQB 

THOSE flcholarfl who have been seeking for years to 
condemn the higher criticism by the verdict of archae- 
ology have had much to say of Abraham and his age and of 
the confirmations which archsBology has afforded to the foar- 
teenth chapter of Genesis. For a long time they have been 
looking for a mention of Abraham oo the monuments. Since 
aB Egyptian occurrence of his name has been found* tbey haye 
been strangely silent about it. 

In 1905 Professor Breasted published in his Bitiortf of 
Mgypt a picture of a bit of the inscription on the walls of the 
temple of Karnak in which Shoshenq (the Biblical Shishak^ 
recorded the names of the places which he had conquered ia 
Palestine. This picture (fig. 180, opposite p. 536, cf. &Uo 
p. 530) gives the name of a place as The Field of Ahram^ 
thus giving us what we have long been seekingt one of the 
names of Abram in an extra- Biblical source. True, it 
appears as a part of the name of a place (see also Breasted^^ 
Ancient Eecords^ iv. pp. 352, 353)^ hut it appears in such 
way that it implies that the name was borne by a person, op 
god or eponymous hero, 

Possibly there are two reasons why so little has been made 
of this long-desired discovery of the name of Abram. One 

* llie following AbbreTiationa are used : 

BE= Bab'^lonian Expedition of the Universitj/ of Pennsylvania, edited 
by H. V. Hilprecht. 

JAOS = Journal of tht American Oriental Society. 
CT^ Cuneiform Texdfrom Babylonian TablfUt in (he British Museum, 
KAT* = Schrader's KeilingckriJUn unddcu Ake Testament, 3d ed, 
IV R = lUwlinBon'a Cuneifornk Inscriptiom of Western Axia^ toI, It. 
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may be, that it is foftnd in so late a documeot (Slioshenq 
ruled 945-924 B.C.), and so far removed from the Abraharaic 
age, that it affords no proof of the historicity of Abraham, 
So far as this inscription is concerned, any of the critical 
theories of Abraham might be true. A second reason may 
be that in reality this discovery seems to confirm the critical 
conclusions. Brugsch and Steindorf had pointed out years 
ago that the Egyptian names which occur in Genesis^ such as 
Potiphar and Zaphenathpaneah, are not found in Egyptian 
earlier than XXII dynasty, or the tenth century B.C. (cf. 
Old TeatameTit Student^ xi. pp. 180, 181, and Steindorf in 
ZeiUehr.f. ceg^pthche Spraehe, 1889, pp. 41 ff., 1892, p, 50 ff.). 
Professor W. Max MuUer informs me that Egyptological re- 
search during the last twenty years confirms this statement. 
So far as this discovery of the name Abram goes, it falls in 
with other facts, which tend to show that the oldest Penta- 
teuchal documents reflect the vocabulary of the tenth to the 
eighth centuries. 

Meantime a discovery of the name Abraham, of which prob- 
ably much more notice will be taken, has been made in some 
Babylonian letters from Dilbad or Dilmu, the modem Delam, 
a few miles southeast of Borsippa. These letters were written 
in the reign of Ammizaduga, one of the last kings of the 
dynasty to which Hammurabi belonged.^ In five of these 
letters an Abraham is mentioned, who appears to have been 
a small farmer^ and who rented a small tract of land from 
a certain we 11- to-do landowner named Sin4ddin. The 
Babylonian spelling of the name is not uniform ; A^a-am- 
ra-atru, A-horra-ma^ and A-ha-am-ra-ma are the forms in which 
it appears. 

The name is certainly the long-looked-for Abraham, but 
it is equally clear that its bearer does not correspond to the 
Biblical description of the Patriarch. The Abraham of these 
letters was the son of Amil-Ishtar (or Awil-Iahtar), and 
apparently had a brother Iddatum, while the Abraham of 

^ They are pmblbhed by Ungnad in VordemwiatiMcht Schrt/tdenkmaler^ 
Heft Yii, and are diacuEsed by him Id Bfitrage iur AstyH&logit, voL vi 
Hoft 6. He diecuasea tlie caine Abraham on pp. dO fl. 
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the Bible waa the son of Terali» and his brother's name waa 
Nahor. The role, too, attributed to the Patriarch was im- 
possible apparently for this small farmer, and the date of the 
farmer does not correspond to either of the Biblical dates for 
the Patriarch. The value of the discovery of this name 
consists of the fact that it shows that Abraham was a personal 
name in Babylonia at the time of the Hammurabi dynasty. 

The evidence that Babylonia long dominated Palestine, 
and that there were close relations between the two, increases. 
Lugalzaggisi, about 3200 B.C., claims to have subdued the 
countries as far west as the Mediterranean Sea (^0^1, No. 
87, col. ii). A Babylonian Chronicle now adds details to the 
testimony of the business documents that S argon ^ (cir. 
8000 B.C.) subdued the Mediterranean coast, by stating that 
he overran the country and set up hia images (King, C%ro»* 
icle* concerning Early Babylonian Kings^ Yol. ii. p. 4). 
Gudea brought cedar-wood from Mount Lebanoa (see 
Statue B); Hammurabi and Ammi^adugga, one of bis suc- 
cesaors, both claim to be kings of MARTU — the Babylonian 
name for Syria and Palestine (King, Letter i a?td ImcnptUftu 
of Mammurahiy Nos. 66 and 69). In the reign of Shamsn- 
ilnnaf Hammurabi's successor, a man in Sippar leased a 
wagon or a cart for a year, and stipulated in the contract that 
it should not be driven to Kxttim.^ Kitiim is one of the Bib- 
lical names for the Mediterranean coastlands, and travel be- 
tween this part of the world and Babylonia must have been 
abundant, when a man could not lease a cart for a year with- 
out taking into account the possibility that it might make 
this journey. 

During the latter part of this period there was a consider- 
able movement eastward from the Syrian coast into Baby- 
lonia (see Rauke in the Introduction to BE^ vol. vi., and 
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> Mefer in the secotid edition of hLs Q^schichte <fe« AUm-tum»y 1900, pp. 345 
C.f has, I believe, placed tbeae kings too late, lie bas appareDtlj overlooked 
some [mportaat &ticbjBol(}gical data, to which tli« present wriier called aUen- 
tiQn in the Churchman^ voL £Cfll. pp> 63, 64. 

* The contnMJt waa published by Priedricht m Beitrdgt *ttr AMt^Hologie^ 
vol. T. pp, 420 ff. 
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Clay, JAOiS, xiviii. pp. 135 ff.). The migrations were ac- 
cordingly reciprocaL They were not all in one direction- 
Certain statements of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis 
are, it may be justly said, rendered more probable by some 
of these facts* Hammurabi, who is plausibly identified with 
Amraphel,* claims to be king of the western countries. This 
does not prove that he invaded the Jordan valley and came 
into conflict with Abraham, but it makes it possible that he 
may have done so. Other statements of the same chapter 
are thought by many to receive confirmation from cuneiform 
sources also. A certain Kudurmabug, who was ** Ad-da," 
or governor of Emutbal, a district of Elam, also calls him- 
self in several inscriptions ** Ad-da," or governor of MARTD 
(see, tf,^., OT, xxi. 33). It has been sometimes inferred 
that Kudurmabug here asserted lordship over Palestine, but 
as Price points out (^Decennial Publicationi of the Univeruty 
of Chicago^ Series i, vol. v. pp. 167 ff.), the term probably 
designates the western part of Elam» or the westlaad of Elara. 
In that case Kudurmabug had no coDnection with Palestine. 
Kudurmabug did, however, place a son (and probably two 
sons in succession) on the throne of Larsa. It has been 
assumed that there was but one son, and that his name was 
written indifferently Arad-Sin and Rira-Sin, and that the 
former of these names was sometimes pronounced Eri-Agu, 
or Eri-Aku. An extensive literature has grown up since the 
days of George Smith upon this identification.* 

Tiele (^G-eBchtchte, i, p. 124)» while admitting that the iden- 
tification was possible, regarded it as uncertain. Schrader 
(Sitzungihemchte^ 1887, p. 602 note) held that the identifica- 
tion was made certain by a text published by Lenormant ( Ohoix 

* See the discussion of Dhonne In the Renfue Bihlique, 1908, pp. 205-220, 
and of Ungiiad in the ZtiUch. / AssyHologU^ xxi]. pp. 7-18. 

' Cf., e.ff., George Smith, Early RUioty of Babylonia ; Becordx &f thi PmI, 
X. pp» B4 ff. ; D&Utzsch, Spraehe der Koaader^ p, 60, note 1 -, Sayce, Verdict 
cfihe Monnmenta, pp. 102, 165, 5B3, 5&2 ; Patriarchal Palcatintt pp. 03, IGB ; 
Sarly maory ttf the Hebr^wa, pp. 11, 24, 20, 58, and 128 ; Schrader, SUm- 
ungsberiehti of the Berlin Academy, 1887, p. 600 ff. ; 1896, pp. 061 ff, ; 
Rogera, JfiJifofff of Sabylonia and Aaayria, h pp. 3Sl j Ctay, Light on th« 
0. T.pom Babel, pp. 131 ff. ; Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Traditian^ pp. 40 ff., 
70, HS, 101, imn„ 186 ff,, 190, 200. 
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d$ texte*^ pp. 164 £F,) in coL i. 1. 11 of wlilch Rim-Sin *0 Jiame 
occurs. A a examltiatioii of the passsage shows, however, 
that it proves only that Kiidurmabug had a son Him-Sin, 
who was king of Larsa — a fact which no one doubts* No 
evidence is found there to show that that son was called 
Eti-Aku, Winckler (^KAT^^ p. 367) pronounced the identi- 
fication of Eri-Aku and Kim-Sin to be extremely tmcertain. 

The facts, I believe, can be shown to be these: (1^ Kudur- 
mabug had two sons who were kings of Larsa, Arad-Sin and 
Kim-Sin, (2) It is possible, though by no means certain, 
that Arad-Sin may have been called in Sumerian Iri-Agu. 
(&) It was Rim -Sin only who, so far as our evidence revea]^, 
came into contact with Hammurabi, and the recorded rela- 
tions between them were hostile and afford no basis for sap- 
poeing that the two monarchs made an expedition together 
into the Westland. 

Each of these points should be considered separately* 

1. The suggestion that Arad-Sin and Kim-Sin were differ- 
ent sons of Kndurmabug is not new. I do not know who 
first made it, but it was considered by Homme! and rejected, 
in his Ancient Hebrew Tradition^ p» 169. His reason for re- 
jecting it is that rim (m, W, mm) is a Sumerian translation 
of the Semitic word ardttj servant, while a^u (^aku) ia a fre- 
quent epithet of the raoon-god, Sin. All this, however, only 
shows that the two names miffkt refer to the same person. 
Even if these arguments were all probable, absolute identity 
is not established. The arguments are, however, not con- 
vincing. That iri is a dialectical variation of the Sutneriaa 
URU, *' servant," is attested by Rawlinson's Omt. In%, ii. 
p. 39, 1. 70 fz, but that the name of an Elamite should pass 
among Semitic peoples in its Sumerian form, while possible, 
strikes one as needing proof. 

This supposition that Arad-Sin and Rim-Sin were two sons 
of Kudurmabug was revived by Thureau-Dangin in 1905 
(^L€% inscriptions de Sumer et Akkad, p, 300, note 3), and has 
since been reasserted by him (ZH'e tumeriichen und akkad- 
ditchen Kd'niginschriften^ Leipzig, 1907, p. 210, note ky. Mr. 
L. W. King (^Chronicles concerning Earlt^ Babi/Umian £%ng§^ 
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Tol. i. p. 68) g-ivea thia view his unqualified approval, hold- 
ing that Arad-Sin preceded Rim-Sin on the throne of Larsa. 
Dhorme, Itev, BibUfuSi 1908, p. 209» heartily concurs in both 
these points. Mejer also, in the second edition of his 
Getchichte del AlUrtumM, 1909, pp. 560 ff., holds that the two 
kings were diatinct from one another. There are several 
considerations which convince one of the correctness of this 
view, (1) In all the inscriptions of Rim-Sin except two» 
which were written before his father's death and in which 
he is associated with his father, his name is preceded by the 
determinative for deity, as though like Naram-Sia and Dungi 
he claimed to be a god. This determinative is never found 
before the name of Arad-Sin. (2) In the Chronicle pub- 
lished by King, Rim-Sin*s name is spelled with two ideograms, 
that for " wild ox '* (Sumerian AMA, Semitic nmtt) and that 
for the moon-god. (See King, op, cit, vol. ii. pp, 17, 18*) 
This shows that at least in the opinion of later Babylonian 
scribes the name was not regarded as equivalent to Arad-Sin, 
*» servant of Sin,*' but to Rim-Sin, *' the wild ox of Sin." It 
is possible, of course, that these scribes were mistaken, but 
in this matter they were quite as likely to be right as the 
modem scholar. (3) The titles of the two kings are not 
quite identical. Arad-Sin is called at the first "king of 
Larsa," then '* king of Larsa, king of Sumir and Akkad,'* 
then ** king of Larsa, king of Sumir and Akkad and Ad-da 
of EmutbaL" Rim-Sin is called first '*king of Larsa," then 
"king of Sumir and Akkad," but not *' Ad-da of Emutbal," 
These facts seem to me to establish Thureau-Dangin's claim 
that Arad-Sin and Rim -Sin were distinct persona* though 
both sons of Kudurmabug. 

Inscriptions of Kudurmabug are extant in which at differ- 
ent times he associates now one of these sons, now the other 
with him, in each case designating the son mentioned as 
"king of Larsa." (See Thureau-Dangin, opera citata,^ 
These facta when put together lead to the following recon- 
struction of the history, Kudurmabug was Ad-da or gover- 
nor of Emutbal, a district of western Elam. He aided bis 
sou Arad-Sin to capture the throue of Larsa, Arad-Sin after- 
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w&rd made otber coaqaests In Babjlonia, so tluit lie coidd ; 
mmie the ancient title^ ^* king of Sumir and Akkad.*' He tlien 
turned on his father and attempted to add Emutbal to his do> 
minions, meeting at first with such success that he waa enabled 
to add hie father's title to his own. Kudurmabag succeeded 
finally in overthrowing him, and then aided a second son^ Rim* 
Sin, to obtain the throne of Larsa. Rim-Sin, after his fatber^t 
death, obtained control over most of Babylonia* Some &nch 
view of the history k necessary to account for all these facta, 
and agrees with the views of the scholars referred to above. 

2. It is only possible that Arad-Sin may have been called 
Iri-Agu. The reasons why it is possible have been stated 
above. In IV R 35, No. 8, 1, 1* Ri-im-ilu*A-gam-uiii occurs 
as a king's name. This has often been cited as proof thai 
£ri-Aku was a real Babylonian king. It is not quite certain 
that it is proof of that, but even if it is, it does not prove 
that he was identical with Arad-Sin* Pinches, Schrader, and 
Uommel (cf. op. eiL, pp. 179 ff.), all find Eri-Aku mentioned 
in the fragment of an epic dating from the Persian period^ 
but there is nothing in the fragment to connect the name 
convincingly with Arad-Sin. 

Another argument might be advanced. Among proper 
names from the period of the dynasty of Ur, which preceded 
a little that of Larsa, some Sumerian names apparently have 
a divine element written mth the Semitic sign Arad^ perhaps 
pronounced in Sumerian Ura or Ira or Ara. In these names» 
however, the sign Arad is not preceded by the determinative 
for deity; w© only infer that it stood for a deity by the anal- 
ogy of other names. For example, we have Unt-rorkal^ in 
which if the ra is a phonetic complement, the meaning might 
be **Ura is a guardian spirit" 0edu). Then there is Uru- 
ra-ha-tilj ** Ura gives life," " Uru-ra-ga-Be-ir^^^ ^ ** Ura la 
strong," Ura-ra-ha-ni-ru-ba-tumJ '*Ura creates the great," 
UrurrorbtMii,^ " Ura creates," Uru-ra-kui,''^ * ** Ura is proteo- 

» Relaner, Ten^et Urkunden ans Tdloh, No, 200^ L 9. 
' Zeit9Chf.f, AMwyriAlogk, vol. jii. p. 543, IL 11-13. 

• ThureAU'Dftngln, Reetteil de t<ibl£ttes chatdetftneSy Nt>- 88d| 6* No. 39S, 

• ZeitKh, / As»tfriologie, itiii. p. 252, 1. 6. 
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tor,'* and two or three others in which the meaning is not so 
clear. It may now be argued that the Arad in the name 
Arad-Sin was to be read Ura and that it stood for a deity, 
UrarSin or Ura-Aga meaning '* Ura is Sin," Thia is certainly 
possible. The existence of these names shows that it is; but 
after all, it is only passible. It is not proven, and, if it were 
proven^ it does not associate this king with Hammurabi, or 
bring him into Palestine. Then, too, it must be borne in 
mind that even if the sign Arad stood for a deity ^ we do not 
know how it was vocalized. He may quite as likely have 
been called Girra or Mirra as Ura.'^ 

3. All the references in our sources to relations between 
Hammurabi and a king of Larsa mention Rim-Sin as the 
king concerned, and picture the relations as hostile. (See, 
e.^», KB^ III, p. 127, and King, op. city U, p. 17.) We have as 
yet no evidence from the inscriptions that Arad-Sin, even if 
he were called Irl-Agu, ever had anything to do with Ham- 
murabi, either as a friend or an enemy. Of course it is 
possible that he may have had, as their reigns must have 
overlapped, but that remains to be proved. Kim-Sin, on the 
other hand, was not entirely subdued by Hammurabi, but 
lived to make war on Samsu-Uiina, Hammurabi's successor 
(King, op* «if., i. p. 69 and ii» p. 18). 

No reference has yet been found in the monuments to Che- 
dorlaomar, king of Elam, nor to Tidal, king of Goiim, unless 
Tidal be the Tudhal of the late fragment of an epic already 
referred to (cf. Hommel, op, cit.^ p. 184), an identification 
which Dhorme, Eev. Bibtique, 1908, p, 211, declares to be 
pure hypothesis. 

Archaeology, so far from having as yet established the 
early composition and historical character of Gen. 14, seems, 
so far as I can see, to furnish a series of facts which are beet 
explained by supposing that that chapter was composed by 
a late midrashic writer who had, it is true, access to some 
Babylonian data, partly late and partly early, but did not 
know how to use them. He lived so far from the times that 
he had lost in part the correct historical perspective. Archie- 

10 Ct- Huber, Perai>ntnnamen, p. 68, not© 2. 
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ology thus confirms the critical results reached by Kuenen, 
Wellhauaen, CornilL, Budde, Bacoa, Brigga, Wildeboer^ Ball, 
Carpenter, and Harford- Batters by. 

In a discussion as to whether archeology has helped to 
establish the historical character of Abraham, a word ought 
to be devoted to the Hittites, The twenty-third chapter of 
Genesis, commonly ascribed by critics to P (cir, 460 B.C.), 
represents Abraham as buying the cave of Machpelah from 
Ephron, the Hittite. The chapter says that Ephron " dwelt 
in the midst of the children of Heth " (v* lo)* implying that 
there was a Hittite colony of some size in Hebron* if the 
whole city was not in their possession.^ Does archaeological 
discovery confirm this impression? 

For an answer we roust pass in review the fallowing 
facts. The discovery of cuneiform tablets at Boghaz-lcoi 
in Asia Minor has revealed that that was the center of Hit* 
tite power — the home-land of the Hittites.^ The earliest 
mention of them which we have in history shows that their 
activity extended toward the Mesopotamian valley, for they 
helped to overthrow the first dynasty of Babylon ^ soma 
eighteen centuries or more before our era- They had 
apparently not yet gained possession of northern Syria, for 
when Thothmes III extended his campaigns through that 
country to the Euphrates, beginniug about 1478 B.C», they 
did not impede his progress. After the triumphant progress 
of Thothmes to the Euphrates, in the year 1470 B.C., the 
great Hittite chief sent him presents, apparently from his 
native seat in Asia Minor." In the years that followed 
they took possession of a part of northern Syria, for in the 
El-Amarna letters, written during the reign of Amenophis IV 
(1375-1358), they are frequently mentioned in letters from 
Phoenicia and the Amorite country between the Lebanon 

11 The latter is the natural infereQCd; aee SulEberger, Am Ma-ArttM^ pp. 
20 ff. 

^ S«e Mitteilungen der deutachen Orient-GeitUscha/l^ No. 35. 

" Cf, King, Chroniclu concerning Sttri}/ Babylonian Kingt^ tkjL L pp. 72 IL 
ud 14a fl., ?oU 11. p. 22. 

» Cf. Breaated, BiUory of Egypt, 2d ed., p. 304, and Ancient Becordt, 
vol. ii, § 486. 
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and anti-Lebanon ranges.** No mention of them occara to 
show that thej had pushed to the southern part of Palestine 
or were in the neighborhood of Hebron,^* In the time of 
the nineteenth djmasty Seti I (1313-1292) found his way 
into the valley between the Lebanon ranges blocked by 
them;" and the great battle of Rameaes 11 (1292-1225) 
with them at Kadesh^ in which the Egyptian king narrowly 
escaped**'' is evidence of their presence in the north. Ba- 
rneses afterward made a treaty with them in which each 
agreed to respect the territory of the other j ^ and as Egyp- 
tian territory extended then to the Lebanon mountains^ it is 
clear that the Hittitea were not in southern Palestine. With 
the reign of Rameses III (1198-1167) the Philistines and 
other sea-peoples began to attack the coasts of Asia Minor^ 
Palestine, and Egypt,*^ so that by the time ol Rameses XII 
(1118-1090), when Wenamon went to Phoenicia for cedar^ on 
an expedition, the entertaining report of which survives,* 
Dor was in the possession of a tribe kindred to the Philis- 
tines, and it is probable that the same was true of the whole 
coast of Palestine. 

In the mel4e which brought this about the Hittites did 
apparently push into Galilee as far as the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, where their king, Sisera, was overcome by Deborah and 
Barak (Ju. 5). Professor George F- Moore pointed this 
out some years ago*'* and although the discovery of cunei- 
form Hittite documents shows that his analogies of Hittite 
names on Egyptian monuments ending in sira were falla- 
ciouSf the Egyptian r representing an original 2, enough of 
his evidence is valid to prove the point. The coming of the 

^ The reader can eaflily verify this at&temetit bf looking up the refBT- 
encoi to the Hittites in the geographical index to vol. t, of Schrader*a Keitin- 
achri/tliche Sibliothek^ and noting the lociliticsa from which the letters come, 

la BiBMted, Hisiory, p, 412. 

^^ See Breasted'a diacnaaion of the battle in the Decennial Publ^ationt of 
tht Univeraitif of Chicago^ vol, v., aJso his Ancient Records^ toL iii. pp. 126- 
ISa, and nUtoryy pp. 427-439. 

« Breagted, if*cord*, iii. pp. 103-174, and History, pp. 437*439. 

» Breasted, Eteordt, iv. pp. 33-A9, and History, pp. 480, 481. 

^ Breasted, Jtecords, it, pp. 274-287. 

■* i/oumaf of the American Orientat Societjf, toL ^ix, p. 160. 
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Hebrews and the sea-peoples apparently crippled the power 
of the Hittites, and although at places like Hamath and Car- 
chemish their power lingered on, it is improbable that after 
this they ever conquered Hebron. While, therefore, arche- 
ology has much to tell us of the Hittites, it has nothing to 
tell which brings them into connection with Hebron. 

There remains, however, one possibility : the Hjksoa 
kings who invaded Egypt about 1700 b.c- and held that 
country for a hundred years may have been Hittites, The 
Hyksos formed an extensive empire which covered Palestine^ 
reached, possibly, to Mesopotamia, and may have included 
Crete.''* They almost certainly ruled Hebron. Their inva- 
sion of Egypt occurred but a century or two later than the 
Hittite invasion of Babylonia, and contemporaneously with 
the settling of the Mittani^ who are thought to be kindred to 
the Hittites, on the Euphrates. Possibly the Hyksos were 
Hittitea also. Meyer ^ recognizes this possibility, thong^h he 
declares it cannot be stated as a historical fact. There are^ 
however, serious objections to an identification of the Hyksos 
with Hittitea, The Egyptian traditions as preserved by 
Manetbo and Josephus refer to the Hyksos as Arabians and 
Phoeniciaus.** A Semitic invasion of Egypt seems much more 
probable than an invasion by Hittites. The Eg}^tians under 
the empire became well acquainted with the Hittites and, as 
we have seen, mention them frequently. Had they been 
conscious that the Hyksos belonged to that race, it seems 
probable that they would have indicated it. The possibility 
that the Hyksos were Hittite impresses one therefore as 
improbable. 

It must, however, be remembered that Manetho, although 
he had access to ancient records, lived at a later date than 
the author of the P document did, and some day, when the 
Hittite inscriptions are deciphered, archaeology matf prove 
that Gen. 23 has preserved a correct historical tradition, 

M Ree Breasted, History of Egypt^ pp. 217 fl., and Meyer, Qeachiehte efea 
Alttrtums, 2d ed„ pp, 296 ff. 
»" GtMcAiehte, 2d ed., p. 676. 
** S«e Breasted, History ^ p. 210. 
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which the Egyptians themaelTes had lost. It has not done 
this yet, but we should, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, be prepared for this possibility. 

In one respect the recent progress of archaeology affords 
some consolation to the Biblical apologist. If we are right 
in identifying the Amraphel of Gen. 14 with Hammurabi, 
the author of that chapter made Abram a contemporary of 
this Babylonian king. On the basis of the Babylonian 
dynastic tablets scholars had confidently dated Hammurabi 
in the twenty-third century B.O. It seemed, therefore, that 
the author of Gen. 14 placed Abrara there. In Gen. 15 is 
the E document (cf. Carpenter and Harford-Battersby^a 
Sf.xatBuck^ ad Uc.) said that Abrahara*8 descendants should 
be afflicted four hundred years. Whether the four hundred 
years was to be counted from the time of Abraham or from 
the beginning of the period of affliction was, however, left in 
doubt. In Ex. 12 40 F' took it in the latter sense, making 
the Egyptian sojourn just four hundred and thirty years to 
a day. St. Paul (Gal, 3 it) took it in the former sense, 
making the time between the giving of the promise to 
Abraham and the giving of the law four hundred and thirty 
years. Most modern chronologists, from Archbishop Ussber 
to Professor Beecher {J)ated JSvents of the Old TettaTiient)^ 
have followed St. Paul. On the old view, that the Exodus 
occurred in 1491, this carried us back only to the twentieth 
century for Abraham, and when the Exodus was brought 
down to 1820, Abraham was brought down to the eighteenth 
century ; when the Exodus was put a century later, still Abra- 
ham followed. Archaeology thus seemed to divide the Bible 
against itself. Hummel felt this, and in his Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, ch. iv., he ceased to follow the Pauline interpreta- 
tion. He thus was able to gain a hundred and thirty years 
for Abraham. As this did not carry him back to the time 
of Hammurabi by about three centuries, Hommel proposed to 
regard the second dynasty of Babylon, which at that time 
was known to us only through a chronological tablet, as apoc- 
ryphal. The progress of science has relieved the situation in 
a less violent way. King and Poebel simultaneously discov- 
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ered tliat the first and second dynasties of Babylon OTer-i 
lapped by one hundred and twenty-five years or more (see 
King, op, cit^ i. pp. 70 ff. and ii. pp. 19-21 ; Poebel in ZeiUch, 
f, AtsyriQlogie^xx.. pp, 229 ff,). ThiB fact reveals the poasi- 
biiity that other dynasties which we have been adding end to 
end may have overlapped ; and it is poesible* therefore, so far 
as archsBology is concerned, that the author of the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis may have had a chronology in mind not 
so far removed from that of E and P as we had supposed^ 

This chronology, if we date the Exodus about 1220, in 
accordance with preaent-day opinionat would not place Abra- 
ham earlier than the seventeenth or eighteenth century B.a 
The traditions of E and P would therefore make the Abra- 
hamic migration accord with that great movement of peoples 
which began when the Kassites pushed into southern Baby- 
lonia, the Mittanni into the upper Euphrates valley^ and 
pushed westward a wave of people across Syria, driving the 
Hyksoa into Egypt. It was probably this migration which 
brought the Canaan ites into Palestine j for while we know 
from many cuneiform sources that the Amorites were in this 
region several centuries earlier, we have no mention of the 
Canaan ites before this time. By the El- Amarna pericx]} how- 
ever4 they had given their name to a section of the country 
(see KB, v. Nos. 11, 14, 50, 101, 161, 154, and 294), We 
may from the Biblical point of view, therefore, call this 
migration Canaanite (see Paton, £urly Sut<^ry of Palestine 
and Syria,, ch. v.). 

The portion of this migration which entered Egypt estab- 
lished a reigning house there which probably covers dynas- 
ties XV and XVI of Manetho's chronological echeme. These 
rulers were powerful, though barbarous, and, as already 
noted, there is reason to believe that their empire extended 
far into Asia. This is the age to which all the Biblical 
references except Gen, 14 point as the age of Abraham. 
Gen. 14, we must still believe, placed Abram earlier, for the 
age of Hammurabi must have considerably preceded the 
Kassite migration. Archjeology still is positively a stum- 
bling block to the harmonizing of these chronological data. 
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If we follow the documeQts which point to the Hjksos 
period as the age of Abraham^ Loterestiiig information as to 
the type of civilization of this time has receutly been fouad 
in the great tunnel discovered by Mr. Macalister at Gezer 
(see Quarterly Statement, January, April, and July,' 1908). 
This tunnel was 219 feet long, 12 feet 10 inches wide^ and 
23 feet high at the entrance, growing gradually smaller fur- 
ther on. It was entered by a staircase, which, like the 
tunnel itself, was cut out of the solid rock. It led to a 
spring of water, and was undoubtedly deaigned to enable 
the city to withstand a siege. From the nature of the debris 
with which its mouth was filled, it appears to have fallen into 
disuse about 1200 b.g. Judging from the wear of feet on 
the rock-cut stairs, it must have been constructed about 
600 years before that. This brings us back to this Hykaos 
period — a time at which no known occupants of Palestine 
existed, unless the monarchs who ruled Egypt, who were 
powerful enough to accompliah such a work. It is true that 
in the mneteenth century B.C. Sesostris (Usertsen) III, of 
the Xllth Egyptian dynasty, had invaded Palestine (see 
Breasted, Afunent Records^ L § 680). Had this monarch 
accomplished such a work, however, he would certainly have 
celebrated it in an inscription, as he did the cutting of the 
canal at the first cataract and the conquest of Nubia- Prob- 
ably, then, the tunnel is Hyksos work. While this tunnel 
affords us a new basis for an estimate of the civilization of 
the Abrahamic age, it affords us no evidence for the his- 
torical character of the patriarch. 

On the other hand, any fair estimate of the bearing of 
archfflology upon the Abrahamic problem must take into 
account the facts brought to light by archaeology which 
favor the theories of those who believe that Abraham was a 
moon-god. The name Abram, of which Abraham is but a 
variant form,* ineana, if it is of West-Semitic origin, " Ex- 
alted father/'* Biblical traditions connect Abraham with 

^ See BriggB, Brown, and DrlTer's Lexicon, p. 4. If the name ww im- 
ported into Palestine from Babylonia, this explanation will not hold. In the 
Babylonian form of tbo name " Father '* ia an accuBatire and the name seems 
to mean *'H6 (I.e. eome god) loves the father." 
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Harran and Ur, seats of the worship of the mooD-god, Sin. 
In Babylonian mythology Sin was the father of Sbanmsh, 
the sun-god, and of Ishtar. In Babylonian hymns one of the 
most frequent epithets of Sin is " Father/' * which in Semitic 
ia "Ab," "The exalted Father/* if Abraham's name, fits, 
it must be confessed, the moon-god theory. Sarah, or Sarai* 
the name of Abraham's wife, is the Hebrew equivalent of 
htrratu^ *' Queen/* an epithet of the consort of the moon-god 
at Harran, and Milcah, Abraham's sister-in-law COen. 11 s)* 
is the Hebrew equivalent of Malkatu^ the name of the con- 
sort of the sun-god, and perhaps of the moon-god also**^ 
The He facts do not prove Abraham a moon-god ; absolute 
proof that a character is mythical is even more difficult than 
to prove it historical. We cannot, however* wonder that, in 
the absence of proof from contemporary sources that Abni* 
ham was a person, such facts had great weight. The dis* 
covery from an extra- Biblical source that Abraham was in 
Babylonia the name of a person, even though that person 
cannot be identified with the Patriarch, breaks in a slight 
degree, though it by no means nullifies, the weight of these 
considerations. 

The intense interest in the narratives of Abraham ^ which 
has led some earnest souls to inaugurate the so-called ^vrarfare 
between archoeology and criticism,^ springs, of course, from 
the part that the conception of Abraham has played in the de- 
velopment of the Jewish and Christian faiths, Abraham as 
an ideal is, however, a solid part of the history of the world*« 
best religion, and the permanent value of the ideal is inde- 

* See E. O, Feny'a Hifmnen vnd GebeU an Sin in Leipxiger imtnitUcht 
Siuditn^ ii 4 (1W7), pp. 17, 20, 34, 35 ; Langdon, Sutnrrian and Bab^f Ionian 
i^o/nUf 1909, p. 297, &nd Yanderbiirgfa, Sumerian Ilymns^ 1908, pp. n, 
42,43. 

"^ See KAT\ pp, 354 ff,, and Zeitschr. f. AMS^rioIogie, 3d. pp. 296-29g. 

■* One of the euriouB psychological phases of tills a?tiflctal warfare is mani- 
fested ia an article by Wiener oa *' Pentateuch al CritSoiam*' in tbe BibtiO' 
thtea Sacra for January, 1009. Thiji writer argues In sabstanee that th« 
critical anatynis rests on an insecure basis, because our sources of knowledge 
for tbe text are so lata and imperfect that no certain tnlerencea can be dtmwn 
from ]ts state me Qta This argument is apparently published as a defeoae of 
faith 1 
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pendent of the results of criticism of the patriarchal narrap 
tives or the investigations of archBeologista. The ideal was 
reaU whether woven about a mythical, a half legendary, or 
an historical character. It represented for centuries Israel's 
conception of her own call and miasion. It was not^ how- 
ever, a constant quantity, and the fact that it varied is true, 
whether Abraham were real or not. To J ' Abraham was the 
ideal devout nomad, who was obedient to Yahweh's call 
(Gen. 12 1 ff.), who believed in Yahweh and it was accounted 
to him righteouaness (Gen. 15 6) ; the type of a hospitable 
host, whom Yahweh deigns to visit (Gen. 18 i ff.)* To J' 
Abraham was the iutercesaor for the innocent, who would 
shield the Judge of the earth from the suspicion of having 
done wrong (Gen. 18 35). To E Abraham was an ideal 
prophet of God, whom God protected, whose intercession 
he heard (Gen. 20)^ and whose faith did not waver in the 
face of the hardest sacrifice (Gen, 22). To P Abraham was 
the great ancestor of the nation, with whom God confirmed 
a covenant by the sacred and perpetual rite of circumcision 
(Gen* IT). Later Jews seem to have regarded Abraham 
as a man so holy that all his physical descendants were nec- 
essarily saints or children of God (cf , Dan. 7 25, John 8 33. 30), 
Paul regarded Abraham as an ideal exponent of faith, to 
whom souls of similar faith were akin (Rom. 4 is) ; the great 
Johannine author regarded him as a moral ideal, to whom 
men of a similar moral stamp were related (John 8 39 b), 
and the idea very likely goes back to Jesus Hi-mself, To the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews Abraham is the type 
of the ideal world-pilgrim, or Christian, never satisfied with 
the transitory, who " sought for a city that hath the foun- 
dations" (Heb. 11 lo). A Jewish tradition embodied in 
Yalqut® represents Abraham as the redeeming father, who 
will one day go to Gehenna and rescue from hell his unfor- 
tunate children who have been cast in thither. 

One would, of course, prefer to believe that Abraham was 
an historical character, but some of the sublimest ideals have 
been enshrined in story and parable, as well as in historic 

** Quoted by Waber, JMiaehe TheologU, p. ^3, , 
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men, aod the ideal is as real and as u^ftil for teachlag In one 
case as in the other. 

Ahraham^ as an ideal which represented the b«st thoagbt 
of different periods, drew upward the ealnts of variooi 
ages and was a potent influence for good. This ideal is 
enshrined in the world's most immortal literature ; it haa 
become the fiber of the character of unnumbered saints. 
Neither the ideal nor the character can be touched by the 
verdict either of criticism or archssology. To Christians 
Abraham as the embodiment of the highest ideal ceased to be 
vital after the first century of our era. The separation from 
Judaism and the influx of Gentile Christians brought other 
personages to the fore. Christ became the One Leader; 
His divine character and work overshadowed all others. 

In the face o£ these facta^ one cannot but regard the excite- 
ment about Abraham and criticism and Abraham and archs^ 
ology as unnecessary and ill advised. Whatever the troth 
may be, it will eventually prevail. No real scholar desires 
to substantiate a position simply because it is old, or to em- 
brace an opinion simply because it is new and revolutionary. 
He desires the truth and the whole truths and he welcomes 
any science which can help him to it. Such men refuse to 
convict criticism at the bar of archseology or archeeology 
at the bar of criticism, but realize that both sciences are 
handmaids in the service of the truth* 
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The Earliest Hebrew Writings and their 
Religious Value 

JOHN p. PETERS 

XCWW TQB.K CITY 

HISTORICAL writing began in Judah at or shortly after 
the time of David» with the story of the life of that 
monarch. This was followed by the history of Saul, and 
this by the story of the period preceding, until at length the 
history was carried back to the creation. At the same time 
it was contiEued forward to cover the reigns of succeeding 
mooarchs, but after Solomon in the form of brief, dry chroni- 
cles. Later a similar work was composed in Israel* When 
Amos and Hosaa prophesied^ at or before the middle of the 
eighth century, these two collections were in existence, and 
considerable portions of them, imbedded in the later his* 
torical works^ the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, have come down to us*^ A study of these early com- 
positions shows us the development in some circles of a higher, 
more spiritual life than that which was expressed either in 
the ritual or in that earlier prophetical movement of the 
nehUm. The latter movement, in fact, wHle it influenced 
the thought of the writers or compilers of these collections, 
was in general the medium through which certain of the 
doctrines or ideas of these higher thinkers were communi- 
cated to or made effective on the mass of the people, and the 
people prepared for that higher movement based on these 
ideas which commences with Amos and Hosea. 

1 Tb«j are known In the critics) sBftlysb tM J »nd E, and uriier and Uter 
Btnito are often designated ty further differentiations as J*, J*, eUi. They 
M&j be iDad separately in such works aa Addis' TTit Documentt of the Mexa- 
Uuchy Bacon's Oeiutu^ Ezodns^ and tlie diSereot volnmes of the Polychrome 
Bible. The analysis will be found in DriTer'a or any good modem introduo- 
tion, or in modem commeatariefl on tbe separate books. * 
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For the story of creation^ the development of civilization, 
agriculture, and the arts, the division of men into diflfereat 
nations with different languages, and the like, the original 
material of the Jud^ean story is ©videntlj the myths, legends, 
and traditions which the Israelites found among the Canaan- 
ites- These the Canaanites on their part had borrowed from 
the Babylonians, probably during the long period of Baby 
Ionian domination of the West Land, and the old Babylonian 
material is clearly recognizable in the Hebrew narratives. 
So it is eastward in Eden that man takes his origin ; it is at 
Babel that the speech of man is confounded and different 
languages originate. The connection of the Hebrew flood 
story with the Babylonian is clear to the most casual ob- 
server, and it is plain that the Hebrew idea of the heavens 
and the water above and the water below the earth are 
identical with the Babylonian; the sacred tree and the 
tempting serpent appear in old Babylonian art, and the 
man who must consort with the beasts before a helpmeet 
is found for him recalls Eabani, the primitive man in the 
GUgamesh epic, who satisfies his passion with the beasts 
nntil Ishtar sends him a woman from her devotees.^ The 
comparison of this last-named story with the sweet, whole- 
some, and beautiful picture of the relation of man and 
woman in the Judfean narrative brings out a character- 
istic feature of Hebrew religion as here represented, its 
freedom from the sexual idea. In Babylonia, Phoenicia, 
Syria, and Palestine great importance attached to Ishtar or 
Astarte, in whose cult prostitution played so prominent a 
part, the worship in kind of that great mysterious life-bearing 
power, to which is attributable so much of the joy and happi- 
ness, as well as the sorrow and pain of Mfe, and without 
which the world must speedily come to an end- In the 
Hebrew there is no Ishtar j her life-giving functions hare 
been assigned to Yahaweh, and the sex feature has been 
eliminated. In the story of the temptation we find a view 
of the carnal relation of man and woman which seems in 

* Gen. 2 II ff. Cf. Jastrow, AJ,^L, iy. M? t ; Barton, Sketch of Se- 
mitic Oriffint, 43 ; P«tera, Early Hebrcio Story. 
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some regards almost monastic. It is through this relation 
that the eyes of man and woman are opened, the sense of 
decency in clothing is developed, innocence ia lost. God 
is in some way offended, man estranged from Him, banished 
from His presence,^ and condemned to a life of toil and pain. 
It is true that we have passages, like the story of Jndah and 
Tamar,* in which the consecrated harlot or kedesha appears. 
This particular story belongs not to that part of the narra- 
tive derived from the ancient myths, but to the folklore 
history of the tribes, and narrates the mixture by inter mar* 
riage of Judah with the native Canaanites, It was in pre- 
cisely such in terraar riage, with its resultant combination of 
gods and cults, that the danger of Israel lay. The religion 
of Israel was affected by its contact with Canaan in this 
regard, and certain immoral practices were introduced in the 
cult of the temples and high places. This is testified to 
not only by such stories as that of Judah and Tamar, but 
also by categorical statements of both the Judsean and 
Israelite ^ narratives ; but it is clear that this did not meet 
the approval of the better miudst and that such practices 
were never regarded by them as an integral part of their 
religion. It is presumably true that certain ideas and prac- 
tices, not considered immoral at the outset but so considered 
later, were glossed and eliminated by succeeding writers ; 
but, making all due allowance for this, it remains a fact of 
the greatest significance that the thinkers of Israel, having 
such myths as their material and surrounded by such licen<' 
tious practices, sanctioned and required by religion, should 
have developed a product bo spiritual and so void of immo- 
rality. 

It is noteworthy also that these myths, which in their 
original form are grossly polytheistic, become in Hebrew 
monolatroua and almost monotheistic. It is Yahaweh who 

■ Cf, with this the rule which forb&de a man to partake of holy thinga 
within a cortaitt period after cobRhitation, 1 3am. 21 « r. 

* Gen. 38 at. BTidently certain usages, immoral in their nature and jucon- 
eiatent with the general principles represented by J, were accepted as facts, 
after a mantier familiar in the history of all religions. 

* Ct Judaea 2, 3 6 f . 




creates earth and beaveiit mail and the beasts, who driresi 
man out of Eden because of bis transgressloiL, and sends' 
a flood to drown men because thej were become corrupt. 
We find a few alight indicatioos of the polytheistic sources 
from which the material was drawn+ such as the remnant of 
a story about the offspring of the "sons of god" (or the 
gods) and the " daughters of men '* ; * but such remnants 
onlj make more clear the monotheistic character of the 
Hebrew version of those ancient myths and legends, &nd 
emphasize the fact that the Hebrews deliberately blotted out 
ail other gods* recognizing no god besides Yahaweh. 

There is also in general a strong moral element pervading 
the Hebrew tales. So in the flood story it is the wickedness 
of man which causes Yahaweh to send destruction tipon him, 
not, as in the Babylonian tale, the mete caprice of the gods 
or a sort of fate which compels the gods themselves. There 
is a moral purpose in Yahaweh's government of the universe 
and His dealings with men. This is not^ it is true, carried 
out consistently, and in some cases the motives ascribed to 
Yahaweh are those of caprice or favoritism or jealousy. It 
is the smell of the sweet fragrance of sacrifice, so long absent, 
which leads Yahaweh to say in His heart that He will not 
again curse the ground because of man.'' It is jealousy 
of man*a power and independence which causes Yahaweh 
to drive him out of Eden* and to confound his speech at 
Babeh^ But while we have such representations^ similar 
in principle to the representations of the sources from which 
the compilers of these tales drew their material, yet in gen- 
eral Yahaweh is represented as acting on moral grounds* and 
as showing loving-kindness and mercy toward men. 

The stories of the patriarchs, beginning with the twelfth 
chapter of Genesis, are of a di£Ferent origin. One important 
element is local folklore, and especially the tales of the local 
sanctuaries which were adopted by the Hebrews. The story 
of Abraham in the Judiean narrative connects itself with 
Mamre or Hebron and with a tomb or ziara of Abraham at 
that place. It is evident from the story that the sanctity of 

• Gen. 6 » IT. t Qen. 8 »i. " Gen. 3 42. » Gen. 11 • f. 
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this place antedated the Hebrew occupation, THs sanctity 
was taken over by the Hebrews, with its local traditions. 
With these local traditions were combined by the Hebrews 
their own ethnic traditions^ so that Abraham becomes in a 
sense the impersonation of the Hebrew people. Even the 
great historical event of the deliverance of the Hebrews 
from Egypt appears in the Judsan narrative of Abraham, 
The Israelite or Elohistic narrative connects the name of 
Abraham with the region further southward about Beer- 
sheba, a favorite place of pilgrimage for Israelites. With 
this latter region, and especially with the shrine of Beer- 
sheba^ were connected also the name and the traditions 
of Isaac. 

The name of Jacob wa« associated with the ancient sanctu- 
ary of BetheL This was conquered by the Israelites, who, 
according to the early and evidently historical narrative in 
Judges, 1* destroyed the inhabitants. But clearly, also, they 
took over the ancient Banctuary, so that in the same narra- 
tive we read that " the messenger of Yahaweh went up from 
Gilgal to Bethel (so LXX); and they offered sacrifice there 
to Yahaweh.'"^ With the sanctity of the place were taken 
over its cult and its traditions, the great mazzehah which Jacob 
aet up, and the natural high place, rising like a ziggurat 
heavenward. With the local traditions of the ancient shrine 
were combined the folklore of Israel, and the native Jacob 
was identlAed with the conquering Israel. As in the case of 
Abraham, so here, also, the destient into and the return from 
Egypt were woven into the story, until the folklore con- 
nected primarily with the sanctuary of Bethel became a 
compendium of the national legends and traditions. 

Somewhat similarly, with Shechem was associated Joseph, 
who becomes the parent of the great central tribes of Manas- 
seh and Ephraim. 

As these stories have come down to us, they have been 
brought into connection with one another and with the 
worship of Yahaweh. He has displaced the local divinities, 
and thes« are His shrines consecrated by those honored 



^l^M, 



11 Judges 2 L «. 
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ftitliers, the patriarchs, who, after a methcMi cominoii in other 
religions, have been brought into a genealogical relation. 

Other shrines and culta were more local in their influ- 
ence* In the storj of Jephthah ^ an event of Israel's his- 
tory has been brought into connection with a cult in Gilead 
in which the maidens lamented " four days in the year 
for the daughter of Jephthah," In the story of Santson ** 
we have, apparently, combined vnih historical events of a 
struggle with the Philistines, mythical elements connected 
with the neighboring Beth-Shemesh, the sanctuary of the 
sun-god Shamash, Here we have also a strange and primi- 
tive combination of the Nazarite and the conaecrated harlot. 
Both of these stories, like that of Jadah and Tamar^ already 
noticed, bring us into connection with the obscene sexual 
worship evidently so common in Canaan. It is probable 
that other stories of a similar character existed in the earlier 
period, and that those tales which have come down to us 
contained gross elements which were later glossed over or 
eliminated. Considering their origin in the cult and mj 
of the native shrines, this is at least what we should expect. 
The remarkable fact is that tliose grosser elements should 
have been so effaced, and at such an early date that the 
earliest Judiean and Israelite collections contain only such 
feeble traces of them as are noted above." 

The lore of most of the sanctuaries perished, or was 
preserved in small fragments mingled with later history 
or with the great stream of popular story which connected 
itself with Bethel, Mamre, and Beersheba. So popular, on 
the other hand, did the tales connected with these sanctu- 
aries become, that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob assumed a 
national existence, dissociated to some extent from locality, 

w Judges 11. IS Judges IS^I e. 

" It is worthy o* note that the storie* of Jephthah tmd Samaou belong to 
the concubine tribes of Gad and Dan, which we have reason to suppose were 
of Canaanite origin. These stories may, therefore, be connected with their 
ancient worship. In the caae of Dan, the myths or legends of Beth'Sbemosh 
ure mingled with the historical struggle against the Fbilistines. All the more 
rem&rkable becomea the monotheistic tranfifonnation which they underwent 
in the crudble of Israelite foUdoTc, 
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and connected with the people as a whole* These stories, 
as their content shows, the historical references interwoven 
with the earlier myths and legends, had assumed form before 
the time of David, as a part of the lore of the nation. They 
were utilized later as history by the early historical writers 
of Judah and Israel, and underwent more or less modifica- 
tion, and probably alao spiritualization, at the hands of those 
writers. But the gist and the bent of these tales were pre- 
sumably settled long before the time of those writers or 
compilers. 

As a whole, thia patriarchal lore presents a pure and spir- 
itual, if naive and childlike, conception of mingled religion 
and morality. Especially is this the case with tlxe story of 
Abraham, whose cliaracter is depicted as wonderfully grand 
and beautiful. He becomes a type of that unworldly good- 
ness» rooted in faith, which the later prophets preach. At the 
divine command he leaves his home to seek a foreign land 
which God promises to give him. His wife is barren, and 
God promises that his seed shall inherit the land. At God's 
command he prepares to offer up his only son. He goes 
through life listening for the true teaching of God» which is 
not shut up in formal precepts.^ He is hospitable^ merciful, 
compassionate. 

The story of Jacob does not present so high a model, and 
that of Isaac is shadowy compared with the others* but all 
alike exhibit a clear conception of the difference between 
Israel and other peoples* more particularly the Canaanites, and 
Israelis racial and religious antagonism to the latter. Israel 
is the people of Yahaweh, whom He has chosen from among 
all peoples, and to whom He has given the land of Canaan. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are their ancestors, strangers to 
the Canaanites among whom they dwelt, to whom Yahaweh 
promised children and heirs, which they are. Their relation 
to Yahaweh is a moral one, or rather He is a moral God who 
abhors and punishes sensuality and crime. So he destroys 
Sodom and Gomorrah with fire and brimstone because of 
their unnatural lust, from which, as it would seem, Moab and 

" a. art. ** Abrabam," Encyciop<Bd(<i Biblica, 
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Ammon as well as Israel were free. How prevalent tlS" 
unnatural lust was, and that it was sanctioned by religion, 
is made clear bj the later history and legislatioa of IsraeL 
How abhorrent it was to the better cousciences in Israel* and 
yet how great a danger to the people, is sbown not only by 
the story of Sodom and Gomorrah,** but also by the ancient 
and gruesome story of the crime of Gtbeah,*^ -which is ew- 
dently in its main features historicaL Another of the abomi- 
nations not only of Canaan, but also of the Burroundijig 
nations, was the sacrifice of first-born sons. This is coa- 
demned in the story of Abraham^s would-be offering of Isaac, 
which recognizes the right of God to the first-born, for whom, 
by substitution! is to be sacrificed a ram.^ 

The deliverance from Egypt, the life in the wilderness, and 
the formation of the people of Israel under the law of Yaha- 
weh, constitute a cycle of traditions of another character, 
entirely Israelite in origin, centering around the person of 
Moses. These traditions evidently originated among the 
people before the time of the Jud^an and Israelite collec- 
tor g, by whom they were gathered together and incorporated 
in their histories. In these traditions Moses is represented 
as the founder of the nation and religion of Israel^ the inter- 
preter and mediator to it of the will of Yahaweh, who givea 
it a law from Yahaweh. Accordingly the laws which existed 
at the time when these collections were made were ascribed 
to MoseSf who was supposed to have obtained them from 
Yahaweh. This cycle of traditions also makes clear the fact 
that the god of Israel was one, and that Israel might have no 
god besides Him, for He was a jealous god, who would brook 
no rival. Israel was a peculiar people, separated from the 
nations, holy to Yahaweh. Yahaweh fought for them and 
gave them the lands of the Canaanites for an heritage* 

Closely connected with this cycle are the traditions of the 
conquest of Canaan, which reveal the same conception of 



"Gen. 19. " judgea i9L-21. 

" Gen. 22. Thii ftppeari In the UraeUbe narratiTS (E) &iid aeems to be a 
product of the pericMj of reflection when tliea^ stories were collected faUier 
tht^ ft part of Uie origiuAl Hebrew bre^ 
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Israers relation to Yahaweh and to the oationa of Canaan. 
Connection and intermarriage with them is forbidden* smce 
it involves acceptance of their gods. The worship of those 
gods was connected with immoral practices abhorrent to the 
religion of Yahaweh,^* Sometimes, however, we find that 
some foreign or even immoral practice has been condoned 
and has lingered on, its existence being accounted for and 
excused by some story like that of Rahab, the harlot» of 
Jericho, which may have an historical foundation,** 

Following this we have a cycle of local and tribal traditions 
of the vicissitudes of the occupation of the land, the struggles 
with Canaanitea* Moabites, Ammonites, Midianites, and Phi- 
lifttines, material contained in our present book of Judges, 
with part of Samuel* These traditions are diverse in char- 
acter, and some of them have connections with local shrines 
and cults, as already pointed out. 

With the story of Saul we begin to find ourselves on more 
strictly historical ground, the events narrated being closer 
to the time of their recording and the conditions favoring a 
more accurate preservation of the facts. The story of David 
was written almost, if not quite, by contemporaries, and from 
that time on we are dealing in general with history. But 
throughout all this mass of diverse material, Babylonian- 
Canaanite myths and legends, the legends of the sanctuaries, 
tribal and clan legends and traditions, the national traditions 
of Israel, the stories of its legendary and traditional heroes, 
its patriotic and folk songs, the records of court chroniclers 
and historiographers, and the stories of the prophets, runs 
the same monotheistic strain, the same pure, moral tone, dis- 
tinct from and antagonistic to the surrounding polytheism 
and religious licentiousness. 

The picture of Yahaweh's religion and of Israel's relation 
to Yahaweh which we obtain from thea« earliest writings, 
may be roughly described as follows : Yahaweh is a person 
like man, only wiser and stronger. He walks in the garden 
of Eden in the cool of the day. He comes down to see what 
man is doing at Babel, He visits Abraham in human form 



u cf . NiuQ. 2e 1 B. 
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But in the later thought repreaented in these writings we 
find a movement away from this naive anthropomorphisnu 
He reveals Himself through Hie messenger, He shows Him- 
fielf in the pillar of cloud and fire^ man cannot see Him face 
to face, but only His hinder parts, and we even reach in the 
story of Elijah the thought of His manifestation, not in the 
cloud or the fire or the earthquake, but in the still, small 
voice which speaks in the heart of man. He is localised, 
having Hia abode in Horeb or Sinai, in the land of CanaAQ, 
which becomes His land, or more peculiarly in this or tlitt 
sacred spot or object in wbieli He manifests Himself. Ho 
dwells in the Ark» in tlie cherubim. He is worshiped in 
the stones or pillars at or on which one pours out the blood 
or the oil, which one touches or strokes. He is summoned 
by the smell of the sacrifice, and placated and satisfied by it; 
He consumes it by His fire. But withal He dwells unseen, 
in a region and a wise beyond the ken of man, in thick dark- 
ness. This is all very crnde, unphilosophical, and inconsist- 
ent; and it is inconsistent partly because it represents differ* 
ent stages in the development of the thought of God, partly 
because it is unphilosophical. They knew Yahaweh only as 
they came in contact with Him; beyond that, not being specu- 
lative, they did not go. 

Yahaweh is clearly marked off from the forces of nature, 
which He controls. He is a jealous God, not tolerating any 
God beside Himself, and therefore all supernatural agencies 
and effects in His land are centered in Him. He sends alike 
drought and rain, famine and plenty, sickness and health. 
Greatly to be feared is His wrath, which He displays espe- 
cially towards Israel's foes, but at times also towards Israel 
itself when it violates His honor and sanctity. While in 
general Yahaweh has an ethical character and bestows His 
bounties or displays His wrath for moral causes, yet this is 
by no means always the case. The causes of His wrath are 
at times unethical, due to a transgression of His prerogative 
in some possibly unknown manner; and because His wrath 
is thus at times unethical, therefore also it must be satisfied by 
unethical and savage means, such as the sacrificial or semi- 
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sacriScial death of innocent offenders^ or members of the 
family of the offender. 21 

But it was not in general the wrath of God which was in 
the mind of the Israelites in connection with God. In its 
outward expression, in its feasts and its friendly relations 
with its God, the religion of Israel was glad and joyful, and 
a similar coaception of the relations of Israel to Yahaweh 
shows itself in these writings. The Israelite was proud of his 
God, and of His unique power and character. He delights 
to tell of the victories of his God over the gods of other 
peoples. In Egypt his God enables Moses to overmatch the 
sorcery of the Egyptians. But in Israel's relation to Him 
there is no sorcery nor magic art; in fact, there is a remark- 
able freedom from superstition. This and the thought that 
Yahaweh alone was lord in Canaan led to the condemnation 
of sorcery and witchcraft, which, nevertheless, continued to 
be practiced. Clearly the common people believed in the 
existence of malignant spirits, whom they sought to propiti- 
ate in order to avoid their curse and win their favor, and 
through whom, or the spirits of the dead, they sought to ob- 
tain guidance and knowledge of the future. The higher 
thinkersj although not prepared to dispute the existence of 
such agencies^ nevertheless opposed their recognition and 
cult as an offense against the jealousy and exclusiveness of 
Yahaweh, who can and does in fact Himself till this field, so 
that the propitiation or consultation of such spirits is really 
quite unnecessary. 

The name Yahaweh, while it plays in these writings a 
larger part probably than it did in common practice, is not 
even there the exclusive use* Men might and did call God 
budly or vielek^ or adoit^ or father, uncle, brother, etc., and in 
Israel there was more particularly an inclination to use the 
more general e?, deity, or ehhim, God. This renders it easier 
at the outset to identify the god of Israel with the gods of 
the various local shrines, the haal, or ^od, or father ol Mamre 
or Bethel, or whatever else. But gradually more emphasis is 



91 Cf, the death of Saul'a desoeodants, 3 Sam. 21. 
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laid upoo the special name, Yahaweb, of Israel's God. 
development we can trace in these writings* 

And now where and under what influences were these 
writings composed, and what relation did they bear to the 
actual religion of the people in the pre-prophetic period ? 

Thej bore the same relation to the actual religion of the 
people which the works of a few spiritual-minded thinkers, 
chiefly monks, bore to the actual religion of the masses of the 
people in Italy, or France, or Germany, or England in the 
dark ages. The name of Yahaweh, the tradition of His 
wonderful deliverances of His people, the belief that Israel 
was the people of Yahaweh — this the people held fast in the 
darkest part of the dark ages of Israel. This colored their 
folklore. There was a remembrance also of Moses, but, one 
would judge, very little of his teaching or religion, except as 
that and the rough morality of the nomad combined to pro- 
tect them somewhat against the licentiouaness of the religion 
of Canaan, or to keep alive a protest against it. A more 
formal expression of Moses' religious teaching was preserved 
in the cult connected with the Ark, and probably, also, bor- 
rowed from thati in a more or less modified form, in other 
shrines. A more ethical recollection and understanding of 
the religion of the great prophet and founder was preserved 
by a few thinkers. With the development of the national 
and literary sense this was applied to the folklore which had 
sprung up or been borrowed in the ways above indicated, 
with the result of selecting what was best in that, and modi- 
fying and spiritualizing it still further.^ The strengthening 
of the national sense aroused a desire to be informed of the 
past, and a pride in the nation's origin, achievements, and, 
as it were, peculiarities, which greatly reenforced the literary 
and religious motives. With the attempt to study their past 
comes inevitably a higher appreciation of the ethical aspect 
of the religion of Moses and a truer perception of the princi- 
ples of that religion. We have here, in fact, the same sort of 
result which followed from the attempt among Christians to 

* The JudsBan itOT? is on tbe whole closer to the folklore than the Lunftelite, 
which abows mo» of the reBective and oooBciaus element. 
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study the life and teachings of Jesus. This aiTected in its 
turn the folklore as embodied in the national atoriea which 
were being collected, and thia in turn, as the culture and the 
national sense of the people increased, affected a constantlj 
increasing number, but in its entirety always a relatively 
small minority. Religious practice did not change at all in 
pace with the changed conceptions of the thinking few who 
were most deeply affected by the spiritual and ethical Liter- 
ary development, until at last the latter came to be not only 
far in advance of, but also in opposition to the common ex- 
pression of religion among the people, and the ideas connected 
with that expression. This was the condition reached in the 
prophetic period, but prepared by the school of writers and 
compilers whose work has come down to us in the fragments 
of the Judsean and Israelite collections known to the critics 
in the Hexateuch as J and E, with the kindred material in 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. ^ 

* For parallels to the growtli of Hebrew chronicteB and legialation In 
Anglo-Saxon chronicles uid I&ws, cf. Caipeiiter-Batterabj, M&uUeuch, L 
Cbap, L J Fetera, Tke Old TcMtament and <A< Xtte Sckotarthip, Chap. V. 
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Azariah of Judah and Tiglath-pileser III 

HOWELL M. HAYDN 

DID Azariah of Judah actually come into conflict with 
Tiglath-pileser III or not? This was formerly ao 
open question, but it is so no longer, if one may judge by 
the expressions of the latest authorities. They Bubscribe, 
with practical unanimity, to the conclusions of Winckler,^ 
who denies that the aforesaid nionarchs ever had any deal- 
ings with each other» and explains the famous ** Azrijfiu " 
passages in Tiglath-pileser's ** Annals,*" which seem to sug- 
gest that they did, as referring to an entirely different person 
from the king of Judah* Manifestly this newer theory of 
Winckler, as also the older one of Schrader, who identified 
**Azrij4u'* with Azariah, muat finally stand or fall by ita 
harmony with the sanest interpretation of the Assyrian lo- 
BcriptionSf and hence a fresh survey of the question from 
this standpoint seems permissible to the present writer. 

I. The Evidence of the Asaifrian Inseriptwnt 

Aa IS well known, Tiglath-pileser^a "Annals" are in a 
fragmentary condition, and they are especially fragmentary 
where they speak of "Azrij&u," in the two inscriptions 
known as III R 9, No. % and III R 9, No. S.* A duplicate 
of the latter has fortunately come to light, but none of 
the former. The transliteration of the two, as given by 
Schrader,^ is as follows : 

(niIl9,Ka2) 

1. 3. ... ja-a-u m4t Ja-u-da-ai kiraa . . . 

L 4, ... sii(?)-ri-ja-u mit Jarii-di . . . 

1, 10, . , , [jja-a-u i-ki-mu u-dan-ni-nu-su-ma . , . 



1 First pabliahed in 18&3. 

• KAT* 1883 ; KngL tranflL, i. 209 ff. 



> Kawllnson'e Collection. 
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(IIIE9,:No.3) 

1. 23* . * * Azrri-arU . . - [u] sab-bit tab . . . [ka?]-ti'ja 
1, 31. (end) . . . §a ina l^i-iHi-s^^ za-rar-ti ana 
Azrri-jararU i-ki-i-mu. 

Observe here tbat in the jirst inscription the name of the 
person concerned occurs three times^ each time imperfectly, 
but that of hia country twice, completely, while in the second, 
on the contrary, the name of the individual occurs twice in 
full, but there ia no mention of his country. Observe also 
that in line 4 of the first inscription the name is given more 
fully than in line 3, another sign toward the beginning of the 
name being preserved, and so much of the one before that, 
as to suggest what it was. The same man is meant in both 
these Unes, since the **mat Ja-u-da-ai" of the first is ad- 
mittedly identical with the "mat Ja-u-di" of the second. 
That he is, further, the king of the country, is the natural 
inference from the uniform practice of the ** Annals," to 
name in the records of campaigns the kings of the opposition 
with the lands or cities of their rule. 

But is this king of " Ja-u-di," of the first inscription, whose 
name can only be conjectured as it stands, the same man as 
the land-less *^ Aa-ri-ja-a-u '* of the second ? If so, the former 
would find his name, and the latter, his country, and the 
equation : Azrijau of Jaudi = Azarjahu of Jehudhah would 
certainly appear plausible. 

This identity of the two names Schrader endeavored to 
prove, hia best argument being based on the fact already 
noted that the country oi the "Azrijlu"of the second in* 
scription is not given. Inasmuch as the context in line 31 
is unbroken, this would naturally suggest that he had been 
mentioned with his country a little earlier, and make his 
identification with **su(?)-ri-ja-u mat Ja-u-di" of the first 
inscription very probable. Of course the close sequence of 
the two inscriptions, also, would be here involved. 

Schrader failed to convince all, however, though convinced 
fully himself. Wellhausen,* e.^., maintained that the first 

* Jahrbncher fUr DeutKke llf'f'logie, m. p. 883, 
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inscription had " no intelligible connection with ** the second, 
and that the two names were entirely different. The diS- 
culties attaching to the identitication from the Old Test^ 
ment side loomed large to him, and to others, and thus 
matters stood, with perhaps the majority holding Schrader's 
position, until 1893, when the appearance of Rostra work on 
the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser HI * led to two reinarkahle 
but contradictory developments. 

1, Rost himself accepted Schrader's identification-* He 
had secured for his work clearer reproductions of the origi- 
nal inscriptions than had been available for Schrader, and 
from them he argued that the sign in the personal name of 
the first inscription, which Schrader thought either *•*■ su " or 
** a3," was really "iz*" Then there would be no need to pre- 
fix **■ A," as Schrader did, making ''^ Asurijau," but the name 
would stand complete as "Iz-ri-jl-u." As compared now, 
with the " Az-ri-ji,-u '* of the second inscription, the difference 
would be only that between "az" and "iz," a difference 
paralleled by the writing of the name "Askelon" in the 
Assyrian inscriptions both " Askaluna*' and ^' Iskalumi/* 

This demonstration of the identity of the names was ac- 
cepted generally as conclusive. Schrader, so far at least, 
was right, and his main contention, that this Azrij4u of 
Jaudi was none other than Azariah of Judah, as a result of 
this unexpected clearing away of difficultiea, and Rostra sup- 
port, seemed, also, all but certainly established. 

2. But now came the other and most unexpected develop- 
ment from Rostra work. In the same year that it appeared, 
Winckler^ made its text the documentary basis, on the 
Assyrian side, of an entirely different theory as to the 
personality and habitat of " Azrig4u " or, as he preferred to 
call him, ^^Izrij^u." This theory is to-day so well known, 
that it need be only briefly given here. 

It rests upon two of the North-Semitic inscriptions found 
at Zenjirli in Northwest Syria about the year 1890, in 
which there occurs the name of a kingdom or principality of 

• DU KeiUchrifUexU! Tiglat-pilestrt TIL * 16id., U. p, niiL 

T AltoTietUalUche Forschungen, 1803, pp. 1 fl. 
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that region, which, transliterated into the familiar square 
character, reads ^TR"*, Winckler was itruck by this form 
^TR\ and its general resemblance to the **Ja-u-di" of the 
puzzling **A«rij&u" inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III, which 
date from practically the aame time. He saw that this re- 
semblance would become identity if the K of HK^ could be 
read as a consonant, and vowelled with "u"j both forms 
would then ^ " Jar-u-di," and " Azrij&n mit Ja-u-dl," need 
not any longer be taken as **Azariah of Judah," but could 
equally well be *' Azrij&u," or ** Iznj&Oj" of " JarU-di," this 
little state of Northern Syria. For many reasons^ chiefly 
relating to Old Testament history and chronology, Winckler 
supported this latter identification in preference to the older 
view of Schrader, and he has had great success in winning 
recruits to his standard. 

But, granting the attractiveness of his solution, is not the 
real question^ as between his view and Schrader's, one of 
evidence, the evidence of all the A»eifrian inscriptions of the 
period, and not simply of these two Aramaic inscriptions^ 
with their somewhat doubtful ** Ja-u-dl " ? * The ABsyrian 
inscriptions do not support Winckler's theory very well. In 
only on© passage^* aside from that under discussion, can ho 
claim with any confidence that they mean by ** mat Ja-u-di " 
his North Syrian country, while the cases in which they in- 
contestably refer to Judah by that term are numerous, and 
cover the considerable period between Tiglath-pileser III 
and Esarhaddon. 

But the evidence in favor of Judah goes further. A look 
beck at the transliteration of III R 9, No. 2, will show that 
after the personal name in line 4 there occurs^ " mat Ja-u-di," 
but after that name in line 3^ ^^mdt Ja-u-da-m.*^ Now since 
Winckler so cordially follows Rost and Schrader in declaring 
the same man to be referred to in both lines, being espe- 
cially taken with the former^s determination of his name as 
" Iz-ri-ja-u,'* he must surely admit the consequence — that the 

> G. A. Cooke, «.g, in his *^Nort]i Semitic InBcriptiooa,'^ 1903, differs 
■hiirply from WincWer, taking K aa quieBCent, and reading " Ta'di." 
« I.e. Sa^gon'A NimrOd InacripUon, I 6. Cf. EB^ il p. 100. 
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" mat Ja-u-da-ai " has just as much right to be considered in 
determinitig **^ Izri jau's " or ** Azrijau'd " habitat as the *^ mat 
Ja-u-di/' But even a cursory glance at the inscriptions of 
the period will show that " mat Ja-u-da-ai *' occurs therein^ 
as a designation of Judah» fully as frequently as *'m4t 
Ja-u-di." >* It is both curious and significant that these two 
designations of Judah, found separately so often, should 
occur in succeeding lines of this mere fragment, so that, with 
all its tantalizing imperfection, it nevertheless gives a d&uhle 
indication of the mysterious ** Izrijau's " coujitry : 

mat Ja-u-da-ai = Judah, 

mat Ja-u-di ^ Judah. 
Consider the bearing of this double equation upon the 
question at issue a little further, since it is the main point 
upon which the present writer rests his case, and the one 
new factor he can claim to have brought forward. Here, 
then, is a country, named in a certain Assyrian inscription, 
whose identity cannot be conclusively established by the 
context The passage which refers to it gives its name in 
two different, but closely related^ forma. These two forma 
recur, separately, several times, in other Assyrian inscrip- 
tions of the same general period, where their respective 
contexts indisputably identify each with the gajm definitely 
known country, By the very law of probabilities, then, the 
argument for the identity of the two countries, the unknown 
and the known, must be admitted to be many times stronger 
than if only one name-form connected the two. And, this 
being so, the probability, also, that the better form of the 
personal name is " Asrijdu" — in spite of Winckler's prefer- 
ence for "Izrijau," — and that it corresponds to the Biblical 
'* Azarjahu " of Judah, is proportionately increased. 

Such considerations might well give pause to too hastj an 
acceptance of Winckler's theory. Indeed, one cannot help 
a feeling of surprise that one so keen for close diatmctiona 
as Winckler shows himself to be, e.g. in his careful treatr 
ment of the K in ^*TK\ should have failed to note the form 

" E.g, Tigl,-pll III, Prunkinschrift, II R 67, I 61 ; Senaacberili»8 Prism 
LiscripUon, coL ii. 1. 72, and in other ptacea. 
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" mat Ja-u-da^i " as well as ** mat Ja-u-di,'* and to recognize 
its importance. The substantiation, througL contemporary 
inseriptiona, of its uniform reference to Jndab elsewhere 
makes its value far greater, hy the laws of evidence, for the 
determination of its reference as to Judah here also» than is 
the value of 'HK'' for fixing its reference as to another ** mat 
Ja-u-di" in Northern Syria. And when it is remembered, 
further, that the K in this word may not be used as a conso- 
nant, the greater strength of the older view, so far as its 
inscriptional basis is concerned, will have to be conceded. 
It might almost be said that it is " a condition, and not a 
theory," which there obtains. 

The strength of Winckler*s view* then, if the preceding 
argument is valid, must be rather negative than positive, and 
He in the gravity of the objections to identifying ** Azrijau" 
with Asariah, 

II. T%e Objections U ihe Identification of ^'■Aznjdu mdt 
Jaudi '' with Azariah of Judak 

As the objections concern both what ** Azrij^u " is repre- 
sented as doing, and when and where he did it, the statements 
of the Inscriptions on these points must first be examined. 
Here, owing to the broken condition of III R 9, No. 2, the 
sole dependence is III R 9, No. 3, and its duplicate, Layard 
65. In this section of the " Annals " is described Tiglath- 
pile8er*s subjugation to Assyria of a certain territory lying, 
apparently, in Northern Syria, between the mountains and the 
Mediterranean. A number of its localities are named, and 
then the account proceeds: ^ " Nineteen districts of the town 
Hamath, together with the towns in their circuit, which are 
situated on the co^t of the Western Sea, which in their sin 
and wickedness sided ^ w^ith Azrij&u I [»'.«. Tiglath-pileser] 
turned into the territory of Assyria. My governor as ad- 
ministrator of the province I set over them, 30,300 of the 
inhabitants [I removed from]^ their towns and let them 

^ 8«e SchradeT and Boflt, tc *^ Mo6t probable reading* 

» Text broken* Bost's proposed reading. 
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have the circuit of the city Ku * . ,; 1223 of the inhabit- 
mits I settled in the district of the land of Ullaba. " That is 
practically all there is conceraing ** Amjaa " in th© whole 
inscription; a mere passing allusion. If it were not for III 
R 9, No. 2, there would be no definite clew to his identity, 
and he would be set down simply as some king or prince in 
the general region under discussion, who was the leader of 
a considerable revolt against Tiglath-pileser, in which the 
** Nineteen districts of the town Hamath " had joined. But 
III R 9, No. 2, seeins to connect him with Judah^ and to sug- 
gest the possibility tlmt he was Azariah^ and ^* there's the 
rub." 

As to the date of his activity there are very clear and ex- 
plicit data. The inscriptions known as Layard 50 a and B and 
67 a have been shown to continue Layard 65 (= III R 9, 
No. 3), and within their compass is found one of the few sur- 
yiving dates of the '* Annals. " Some twenty-five lines be- 
yond the allusion to^Azrij^u*" Tiglath-pileser saysi ^ "In 
the ninth year of my reign, AS^ur my lord inspired me with 
confidence and I made an expedition against the lands," etc. 
His ninth year is 737 B.C., and since this line marks the be- 
ginning of his account of the campaigns of that year, what 
precedes is, in the absence of another date, most naturally 
taken as referring to his eighth year, or 738 B.C. 

Again^ the Assyrian " Eponym List with Addenda '* has 
this note for the year 739 b.c- : " To the land TJlluba, the city 
Birtu, conquests," But the "Azrijau*^ passage says that 
Tiglath-pileaer settled 1223 of those concerned in his rebellion 
" in the district of the land of Ulluba," and, as it seems only 
reasonable to infer that the conquest of Ulluba preceded the 
transportation thither of the conquered of other regions, it 
results that the " Azri j^u " revolt must have taken place after 
789 B.C., or, at the earliest, in that year. From these two 
mutually independent data comes the general agreement of 
scholars that 738 B.C. was the year of *' Azrijau's " revolt. 
In the following discussion that year is accepted* 
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What, then, are the objections to the supposition that 
Azariah of Judah promoted a revolt against Assyria in the 
year 738 B*c., in which some Syrian districta, apparently 
dependencies of Hamath, were iavolved? They are both 
chronological and historical. 

1. The chronological objections maybe thus stated: A^ariah 
of Judah was either not alive in 738 B.C., or, if livings was so 
incapacitated through age and disease^ that it would have 
been utterly impossible for him to lead a revolt against Tig- 
lath-pileser, far beyond the boundaries of his kingdom. The 
second alternative of this proposition presents objections as 
much historical as chronological, and may be set aside for 
the present, but the first sets forth the chronological objec- 
tion in its extreme form, and inasmuch as, if sustained, it ia 
manifestly in itself sufficient to render all others superfluous, 
it must be considered before them. If it is indeed true that 
Azariah had died before 738 B.C., then, of course, it ia im- 
possible that the references in Tiglath-pileser's accounts of 
that year should be to him, and, in this irapossibility, Winck- 
ler's theory would be a possible way out, though it would still 
seem as if Bome king of Judah were demanded by the double 

equation: 

mat Ja-u-dl = Judah, 

mat Ja-u-da-ai = Judah. 

The two fixed data for computing the reigns of Judah's 
kings of this general period in years B.C. are, as is well 
known, supplied by the Assyrian Inscriptions in their men- 
tion of Jehu's presents to Shalmaneser II, 842 B.C., and of 
Ahaz's tribute to Tiglath-pileser, 734 B.C. It is generally 
assumed that these two propitiatory offerings to Assyria 
marked approximately the opening of the reigns of these 
kings, and hence it is substantially correct to take the num- 
ber of years between the accessions of Athaliah (Jehu) and 
Abas as 842 — 734, or 108. Comparison, however, with the 
data supplied by the compiler of the book of Kings shows an 
excess therein for this same period of 35 years. In tracing 
this excess the accepted theory seems to be that it is to be 
assigned to the years given Amaziah, Azariah, and Jotham, 
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If 796 B.C., accordingly, be taken as a fair mean date for the 
acoeBsion of Amaziah, there are available 796 — 734, or 62 
years, to contaiu tbe Biblical 97, viz* 29 of Ama^iah, 52 of 
Azariah^ and 16 of Jotham. Manifestly, no absolutely certain 
dbtri button of the excess, as between the three reigns, is 
possible. The Biblical data, when appealed to, seem to 
justify the following propositions, which are helpful in esti- 
mating probabilities: 

(1) Jehoash, or Joash, of Judah came to the throtie by 
counter-revolution when very young, and reigned about 
forty years. ^ (This ia generally admitted, since the error 
in the chronology of Kinga^ as stated above, is placed afttr 
Joash in the current reconstructions. ) 

(2) Amaziah, son of Joash, met with a violent death after 
a reign of uncertain length.^' (The Biblical twenty-nine 
years is universally held to be an error.) 

(»3) Azariah^ son of Amaziah, at the death of his father, 
was taken by the people and made king of Judah when but 
sixteen years of age.^'^ (It is to be observed that these 
facts are given, not in the compiler's formula, but from the 
earlier historical source,) 

(4) Azariah, in the latter part of his reign and until hia 
death* was afflicted with leprosy, so that he lived in more 
or leas complete seclusion^ and his son Jotham "was over 
the household, judging the people of the land." ^ 

From these statements, what are the natural deductions ? 
Do they fairly forbid the supposition that Azariah was allvd 
in 738 B.O. ? 

To solve the chronological difficulty by taking moat of the 
thirty-live years' excess from the long reign of Azariah, rather 
than from the shorter reigns of Amaziah and Jotham, is, per- 
haps, a natural first thought, but the data just given seem to 
the present writer to be against doing this. Joash 's long reign 
would argue for a much shorter reign for Amaziah, if, as is 
the natural supposition, the latter was the first-born son and 
already of a mature age when he came to the throne. More- 



u 2 K. 11 »-12 1. 
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over, Amaziah's death was not a natural but a violent one, 
and this cirGumstance, taken with his mature age at acces- 
sion, strengthens the probability that his reign was compara- 
tively short* Similarly, the fact that Azariah came to tho 
throne when he was but sixteen would argue that his reign* 
in the ordinary course of nature, would be a long one, and 
his son Jotham^s correspondingly short. And this last deduc- 
tion is rendered the more probable by the leprosy of Azariah's 
later years, which makes very plausible the theory, suggested, 
indeed, by the statements of Kings, of a co-reign of Jotham 
with Azariah. Of course, the exact duration of this co-reign 
would remain uncertain, but in any event it would cut short 
Jotham^a independent reign by some years. 

Suppose, then, that the compiler of Kings was right for 
once, when he assigned to Azariah a reign of fifty-two years. 
That would give for hia accession year, on the hypothesis 
that he is " Azrijau," as the earliest possible, 738 -h 52, or 
790 B. c. Amaziah's reign would then be from 796 to 790 B. o., 
and Jotham "s independent reign from 738 to 734 ex., the 
whole excess coming out of their two reigns, rather than out 
of Azariah's. 

This is apparently held by most Old Testament scholars 
to-day to be an untenable interpretation of the data. For 
example, Whitehouse declares ^ that the chronological argu- 
ment " tells decisively against '* Azariah*s coining into conflict 
with Tiglath-pileser in 738 b.c. What ground is there for 
such a positive statement? Is the above interpretation to 
be rejected simply because it makes possible what the most 
natural translation of " Azrijau mat Jaudi " suggests ? AH 
the difference between it and the commonly accepted view 
would be that it makes Amaziab*s reign and Jotham's inde- 
pendent reign shorter than the current chronological theories 
can allow, consistently with their general schemes, though 
they, too» admittedly shorten these reigns somewhat from 
the Biblical assignments. The present writer does not see 
why, even on the current chronological assumptions, it is 

w ArUele " Uaziah,^' in Haslingif^a Dietionttrff, 1902, 
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not entirely possible for AzariaK of Judah to havB been 
living in 738 B.C. 

But, more than thia, the fact that the chronological data 
given in Kings must always be compared with the stiperior 
data of the Aasyriao Inscriptions and controlled thereby is 
in itself a weighty protest and argument against refusing to 
this particular datum from these inscriptions ita most natu- 
ral interpretation for reasons of Old Testament chronology. 
The vital question hero concerns the actual meaning of the 
inscriptions^ and, in the determination of this, eousideratious 
of chronology, from the very nature of the aforesaid rela- 
tions between the inscriptions and the Old Testament, should 
be most carefully excluded. The double equation, 

mat Ja-u-da-al = Judab, 
mat Ja-u-di = Judahi 

points so strongly to tome king of Judah's coming into colli- 
sion with Tiglath-pileser, that simple justice to it would sug^ 
gest as the fair chronological question not, " Does Azariah^s 
collision with Tiglath-pileser III in 738 b.c. conflict with the 
particular scheme of Old Testament chronology that happens 
to be most in favor for the moment ? " but, " Can that scheme 
be reconciled to this fixed date supplied by the inscriptions ? " 
In short, whether the chronological objection be considered 
as to particulars or in its general aspects, there appears to 
be no compelling reason to deny that Azariah of Jadah waa 
living in 738 b.c* 

2. The historical objections to the identification of '* Azri* 
jau " with Azariah are» strictly speaking, not in order, accord- 
ing to the general chronological argument just advanced, for 
they would reverse the usual rule, and subject what ia 
apparently a doubly attested reference upon the Assyrian 
inscriptions to tome king of Judah — from the name form 
most probably Azariah — to verification or rejection by Old 
Testament data. StiU, as they are currently regarded, by 
W Luckier and those who accept his theory, as conclusive 
against the older view, fairness demands that they be taken 
up. They are conveniently divided into: (a) Objections 
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based upon the inaignificance of Azariah's kingdom and itB 
distance from the scene of action in the revolt of *'' Azrijan," 
and (^} objections hased upon Azariah's physical condition 
in 738 B.c* In order to treat the questions thus raised ade- 
quately it is desirable first to see just what the facts are 
regarding Azariah^a life and activities, as far as they are set 
forth in the Old Testaments 

The account of Azariah or Uzziah ifl» so far as the book of 
Kings is concerned, exceedingly meager and unaatiafactory.** 
Aside from the regular editorial formul8& for the beginning 
and end of a Judean king's reign, which cannot be regarded 
as of independent historical value, it yields but three factSf 
or groups of facts : 

(1) Azariah was made king by the people of Judah* after 
hia father Amaxiah's murder, when but sixteen years of age, 

(2) He restored to Judah the Red Sea port of Elath, and 
rebuilt it, presumably for commercial and military reasons. 

(3) He was afflicted with leprosy from an indeterminate 
point in his reign until his death, so that he was obliged to 
relinquish some part of his official duties, — moat probably, 
from the terms employed, those connected with the public 
administration of justice, — to his son Jotham, and lived in at 
least partial seclusion.^ 

The book of Chronicles ® most unexpectedly fills out this 
all too brief contribution of the book of Kings with some 
statements regarding Azariah which are of the utmost im- 
portance to a proper estimate of his achievements and influ- 
ence. It is notorious that the Chronicler's additions to the 
data he derives from Kings have to be thoroughly sifted, but 
in the present instance, when this is done, there remains a 
short section of his narrative*' so sober and inherently credi- 
ble in its statements, that to deny its historic trustworthi- 
ness appears to be hypercriticism. 

This section yields the following facta regarding Azariah 
(Uzziah) : (1) He won notable victories over the Philistines 
and Arabians. (2) He organized, equipped, and directed 

^Bee2K.U n-n ; 16 i-l. >i 2 K. 15 e. The Hebrew U obscare. 

« See 2 Chr. 26. "■ Yv. i-w, u-am. 
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his standing army in a manner so efficient as to call for 
special remark. (3> He put Jerusalem into a more defen- 
Bible condition than it had previously enjoyed by erecting 
towers at certain points in the city wall. (4) He bnUt 
other towers in outlying regions, as a protection to his 
large and numerous herds of cattle. (6) He stimulated 
greatly the prosperity of his kingdom by his marked atten* 
tion to farming and vine culture, as well as stock raising. 
(6) He waa so powerful that the Ammonites thought it wise 
to send him '* presents," and " his name spread abroad even to 
the entering in of Egypt." 

The value of these data to a correct estimate of Azariah 
and his kingdom, must be apparent. They interpret admi- 
rably, e.^., the bare hint given in the book of Kings as to his 
military successes* Where the latter simply mentionB his 
conquest of Elath, they show that conquest to have been but 
one feature of a comprehensive campaign carried on to the 
east, south, and west of Judah, which undoubtedly issued in 
her becoming the dominant power in all the region to the 
south of Israel. Such successful campaigns abroad, taken 
with the statesman-like measures of internal policy also de- 
scribed, constitute Azariah a not unworthy compeer of David 
and Solomon in hia military and commercial enterprises, and 
suggest the question whether the Chronicler has not here 
rescued a great name in Hebrew history from a position of 
undeserved mediocrity, 

a. if now the historical objections to Azariah's coming 
into conflict with Tiglath-pileser in 738 B.C., which are based 
upon the insignificance of Judah and her distance from the 
scene of "Azrijau's" revolt, are looked at in the light of 
these statements from the book of Chronicles, they do not 
seem insuperable. 

It is, e.ff-iTio longer pertinent to inquire scornfully what 
possible interest "little" tfudah could have in the distant 
conquests of Tiglath-pileser, which were no concern of hers. 
If Azariah was such a man as the Chronicler suggests, and 
Kings also in part, a conqueror and statesman who through- 
out his long reign had been developing the military strength 
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of Judah until she was confessedly a power to be reckoned 
with in Canaan, then why could not he« as well as his subject 
Amost read the signs of the times, and realize what the ad- 
vance of Assyria, if unchecked* must mean to all the little 
states of the West? Where Amos had seen in the coming 
of the Assyrian the inevitable judgment of Jahweh, Azariah 
would see in it rather the summons to use the forces he had 
been consolidating for so long, to oppose Assyria, for the 
honor of Jahweh, and the preservation of the status quo. 
And inasmuch as, in 738 bx.» the great Jeroboam 11 no 
longer ruled in Israel, but the craven Menahem, proved by 
the Inscriptions to have been at this very time a truckler to 
Assyria, who would more naturally lead the states of the 
West which wished to oppose the arrogant Assyrian in the 
coalition of their forces, than Azariah^ the one man of com- 
manding genius left in that part of the world ? That such a 
coalition was unsuccessful is not surprising, when Tiglath- 
pileser was the opponent. Even to attempt it, however, 
would require courage and ability of no mean order, and 
would be a fitting climax to Azariah'a long and powerful 
reign, 

Kor, again, to take up the other hifitorioal objection, based 
upon the alleged *' weakness" of Judah at this time, can 
the mere inference from 2 K. 14, that Judah was but a 
vassal state to Israel all through Azariah's reign, be fairly 
urged as prohibiting the view of the history just outlinedi in 
the face of the explicit testimony of Chronicles to Azariah*8 
independent greatness. That the book of Kings, in this 
chapter, does describe an encounter between Jehoash of 
Israel and Amaziuh of Judah, provoked by the latter, whlcli 
left Judah completely at the mercy of Israel, is undeniable. 
And inasmuch as this defeat very probably occasioned the 
conspiracy in Judah by which Amaziah met his death, it is 
not irapossihle, further, that the youthful Azariah began his 
reign as the vassal of Israel. But this is by no means the 
equivalent of saying that he continued to be the vassal of 
Israel after he reached the maturity of his powers. Indeed, 
to maintain this in the patently fragmentary condition of the 
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parrative in Kings for that whole period, and with snch in- 
dependent testimony to the contrary at handL is to assome a 
positioa that hardly seems critically defensible.^ 

*■ Perh^pi it is iwt out of place at tlik point to inqotra, in otdrr to ItiaiFe 
an imparti&I treatment of both theoriett, vhAfaer there are no objeetkniB of 
»D lijiitorical character whicb might be oigied, hot. for tbft pcas nnmtiipltj at 

BchoIarHblp in its faTor, a^'&inst WinckJer's identifie^tioa. To kmim mfndB 
euich axi objectioD would he fooud in the ^aguen^s and indefinitenes atfarhiTig 
to Winckler'B '*^ Anij&a ^^ upon the lascriptioiis. The proTerb tun it, Indied, 
that ^'^ where ignorance Lb Miss, ''tis foUj to be wige^^* and that tnrtli is pcs^ 
haps brought home to Winckler la the present fnsunce by the rerj troakHo- 
Bome facts ttiat must be reckoned with in the Life of AKariah, bat thai ht 
neverthelesa la dlaaatistied to have his hero quite 80 mintu a hiogtaphj eeemt 
evident from the gtsat painahe Is at to deduce one for htm. In doing this he 
ifl obliged to rely entirely upon the fra^rment from Tiglath-paeBer's ** Annak,** 
already designated herein as niR 0, No. 2^ since there is most unkappUy no 
mention of "" Azrijiu '' in the Zenjiiii loscripttotis. It 12 true that III B 9, 
No. 2, la unanimotisl J regarded by AasjrloIogisU as a very pozding inscrip- 
tion, owing to its imperfect state of preserpatiou, and ereo B<Mt*s edition, for 
the moei part go highiy aatia&hctory to Winckter, does not Tender it ererj' 
where intetiigibje ; but Windder does not lose courage in the face of these 
difficulties . Space will not permit the insertion here of all his reconBtmctiona 
and notes, but one or two may be cited to show their highly original and mg- 
ftadve character. Thus atlL 106-107 Roet translates the broken tecct : (106) 
** . . . witbovit number to heaven he raiseSt'^ (lOT) ^^ , , . with ejm like la 
from heaven.** This is surely sufficiently enigmatic, but Wlnckler, without 
attempting to compete with Rost*s tran&lation, cleus up the whole situation 
admirably by the simple note t *' Sever^ words seem to refer to the cities la 
which Iirijau sought refuge." Again, in U. ] 12-1 14, where Host can only 
recover such bits as: (112) "... like Tines,'* (113) "... was difficult," 
(114) '* . . . WM shut-in (?) and high," Winckler throws out the illuminating 
hint : '* Broken words, probably belonging to the description of a place of 
refuge hard to storm.'* Thus it roust be admitted that Wlnckler really aa- 
aembles quite a biography of his *^ Aerij&u," though unfortunately It 8e«msto 
be confined aim cist entirely to his last days, and even then leaves one in dis- 
tressing uncertainty as to his fate. AU that Winckler can say aprt^<y9 of the 
break between 111 R 0, No. 2, and III R 9, No. 3* which cornea at the tcij 
climax of events, is ; "Missing, the ending of the siege.** Did poor "Azrjjfiu " 
escape with his life, or was he captured and killed ? It would be a gre** 
relief to know, but in any event his career, as set forth by Wlnckler, po«. 
sesses a romantic interest, and makes that of Azariah seem pro^ic, indeed, 
by comparison. 

An historical objection which is of a more serious import, attaches itself to 
Winckler's handling of Tlglath-pileser*s *' Annals *' at the point where the 
flrtt *' AEfljftu" inscription (HI R 9, No. 2) comes in. 

fils whole theoty, be it observed^ as to the order of erents in this 
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h. The second class of historical objectioDs to the identifica- 
tion of " Azrij^u '* with Azariali comprises those based upon 
the latter*6 physical condition in 738 B.c,, which « it is said, 
would make it impossible for him to lead a revolt against 
Tiglath-pileser far beyond the boundaries of his kingdom. 
Three things are here implied: (1) Azariah was a very old man 
in 738 B.C. ; (2) his leprosy did not permit of his taking any 
part in public affairs ; (3) he took the field in person against 
Tiglath-pileser, As to (1) it would surely be permissible to 
urge, even against eo great an authority as Wellhausen, 
whose opinion ia epigrammatically expressed in his phrase, 
"Azariah vegetates, Jotham reigns," that 68 is not always 
decrepitude, nor does it necessarily mean mental decay or 
inertia^ especially when a man has such varied interests as 
Azariah would seem to have had. Rather, so far as his ago 
is concerned, Azariah would be in the very ripeness of his 
political sagacity and military experience in 788 B.C. As to 
(2), the exact statement of Kings regarding Azariah*s leprosy 
is:^ "And the Lord smote the king, so that he was a leper 
unto the day of his death, and dwelt in a several house. And 

oprlBuig, rrate upon the sappositiou that Uie fragment of the *' AnoaJs'* com- 
prising lines tfO-101 in Root's text, ajid known as III R 9, No. 1, which 
describes Tutammfl of Unci's refusal to pay tribute to Tiglath-pilefler, and 
the coDBequeut couquest of Unklt relatea omenta of the same year &8 does the 
immediately following fragment^ 11. 103-11 ft, which is, of coujBe, the first 
** Azriifiu" inacription (III K d, Ko. 2), and has been aeen to refer to the 
year 738 b.c. In fact, Winckler regards these two inscriptionB as continnouH, 
and Is thus enabled to make Tiglath-pileaer pass immediately irom Unki to 
'* Jsr-u-di,** which he has shown already by an elaborate argument to lie nejct 
to Unki. This line of march would be a natural one for Trglath-pil^er to 
follow^ and thuB Winckler buildB up a^ery plausible theory of Tiglath-pil user's 
campaign of T3S b.c, and one entirely favorable to his own Interpretation of 
"AirijAu." But if Roat ii right (l.c, 11. Introd, pp. nil ff.), there ia a 
gap in tlie " AnnaJs *^ at thia point of at least two yesJB, the fragment dealing 
with Tut&mmt! being fixed by lis reference to Arpad (U 91) aa relating to 
event* not later than 740 s.c, when Arpad fell, while tiiat dealing with 
** Azrij&u'* ia just as firmly tied up to 7S8 b.c. by ita feUow-inacription III 
R 9, No, 3, as hii£ been shown already. In view of the strong arguments 
RoBt adduces in support of his position, it would seem as If Winckler mujit 
reconstruct bis carefully built edifice of events, if it i« to provd a aafe habita- 
tion for his theory, 

"2K,16 6,EngL Rev., 1886. 
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Jotham the king's son was over the household^ judging 
people of the land." Some doubt attaches to the transl&tioa 
" several house,*' but the most satisfactory suggestion *• upon 
the Hebrew phrase is that it points to a greater freedom 
being permitted Azariah than most in his condition. It is 
entirely within the rights of this passage to assert that it 
cannot fairly be made to mean that Axariah was totally in- 
capacitated for rule by his disease. Its every legitimate 
requirement would seem to be satisfied by the supposition 
that Jotham simply took his father's place in those duties to 
the royal household and to the people at large which would 
require the king's personal presence, leaving to A^ariah the 
direction of the foreign and domestic policies, and that more 
especially since it must be conceded that the exact nature and 
total progress of Azariah's "leprosy" cannot be certainly 
fixed. It is not said that he died of this disease* but, ** he 
was a leper unto the day of his death," which may well mean 
something far less serious. 

As to (3), if it is an inevitable conclusion, from impartial 
study of the " Azrijau " Inscriptions, that '* Azrijiu ** took 
the field in person against Tiglath-pileser, then his identifi- 
cation with Azariah has received, beyond question, a body 
blow. It is true that the story of Kaaman,* who was 
" captain of the host," though a " leper," shows that " lep- 
rosy '* did not always keep men back from active warfare, but 
in Azariah*s case the statements as to his seclusion seem fairly 
to preclude this. 

But ia such a personal, bodily share in the conflict a neces- 
sary inference from the accounts of ** Azrijau " ? Of course it 
would appear so from Winckler's reconstruction of III R 9, 
No. 2, but it may well be doubted whether he is an altogether 
safe guide here, in Tiew of the different position of Host, 
as to both context and decipherable content. And in any 
event, to submit so strong an identification as is given in the 
double equation, 

mat Ja-u-da-ai = Judah, 
mat Ja-u-di = Judah, 
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>* Of. Klostermann, cited by Bumey, ad Joe 
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to tlie test of a purely conjectural restoration^ is to show a 
rather startling devotion to a theory* The present writer 
would earnestly contend that, in view of thia equation^ it is 
just as legitimate, to say the least, to interpret " Azrijau^s " 
activities in the light of what the Old Testament says con- 
cerning Azariah, as it is to construct a theory for him which 
makes his identification with this king of Judah impossible. 

Two possibilities as to the actual course of events snggest 
themselves, if Azariah's personal participation in the cam- 
paign against Tiglath-pileser be waived- If one be disposed 
to press the implications of Azariah's "■ leprosy " to the point 
of making him helpless both in mind and body at this time, 
then it is, of course, entirely compatible with the Biblical 
suggestion of a co-reign, that Jotham should have planned the 
great coalition against Tiglath-pileaer,a3well as taken the field 
in command of Judah's quota of troops. Azariah, as titular 
king, would still be given the credit of instigating the upris- 
ing in Tiglath-pileser's " Annals.'* There is no justification, 
as Schrader long ago pointed out, for disparaging Jotham, 
as to either character or ability. But, from the drift of the 
preceding discussion, it must be evident that the present 
writer inclines rather to a second possibility, — which com- 
mends itself to him as more consonant with the statements of 
the records in the case, whether Assyrian or Biblical, — 
which is, that it was Azariah himself, Judah's greatest king 
since David, in body leprous, but in raind alert and vigorous 
as ever, who in his last year planned the coalition of forces 
against Assyria mentioned by Tiglath-pileser in connection 
with " Azrijau." His then, in fact as well as in record, would 
be the credit for the intrepid venture, even though he had to 
leave the actual command in the field to some one else. 

Such a view of the course of events the present writer be- 
lieves to be not a mere fancy, but an entirely possible inter- 
pretation of the Biblical and Assyrian data, and one which 
presents fully as strong a case as the theory of Winckler. 
He would, in all modesty, bespeak a reopening of the question. 
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Note on Amos 2 7a 



JULIDS A. BEWEB 

UHION THBOLOOIGAI. 8KKINART 



THE difficulty in Am. 2 Ta is now usually solved by 
omitting pK^"ID5*b5. WeillLausen ^ showed tliat they 
are the words that cause all the trouble^ and therefor© pro- 
posed to omit tliem. He appealed to the LXX for external 
support, and declared that it had apparently not read these 
words, because ra irarovvTa i^rl top x^^^ "^^l^ 7^* '^^'^^ ** *i 
altogether unconstruable addition" and impossible with koX 

Professor Torrey ^ accepted this solution, and tried to ex- 
plain how the double reading in the LXX arose. D^fiKUH 
was wrongly connected with 0^753 of the previous verse, 
** They sell . . » for a pair of iltoeg thai trample/* "It waft J 
this trampling of shoes that was further described by the* 
addition of tlie words pK nSS bvr 

Now while the Greek translators might have made such a 
strange mistake as to connect D^flStUn with D''b^3, it is not 
likely that a man who knew Hebrew well enough to anno- 
tate his Hebrew text, should have made this queer combina- 
tion, especially after a proverbial phrase WhvZ "1137^ whose 
meaning, if he did not know, the preceding words would 
have explained to him. That a Hebrew reader who trans* 
lated D^BK©n by " trample upon '' should have inserted, or 
have added in the margin, p!* "ISP h'S in order to explain 
to himself that one treads with sandals " on the dust of the 
earth " assumes in him, to say the least, a surprising sim- 
plicity. Or was lie a poetic nature who expressed "old " san- 
dals in this way? Assuming, for the sake of the argument, 

1 Skiejien w, Vorarbeiten, vol- v. ad loc. 
a lu tUiB Jounial, \-oL xv- (ISiW), pp. 151 f. 
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that this reader was so simple-minded or bo poetic, how did 
he continue the sentence? What did he do with D^^T ffK^S? 



rii 



The Greek translator saw this point, and he continued 
therefore quite ingenuously teal iicophvXi^oif. Are we to sup- 
pose that the Hebrew reader would leave without comment 
this phrase, which is really much more in need of it» standing 
so isolated as it does, than '* the sandals that trample " ? 

The very fact that the LXX knew just as little as modem 
scholars what to do with |nK IS? 75 D^SXtt?n should put 
us on our guard. It speaks rather for than against the 
originality of the phrase.^ Driver* has felt this, and is 
inclined to regard the residing of the Vulgate as probably 
original, " Who crush [D^Sl^n] the heads of the poor upon 
the dust of the earth." But we should expect the accusative 
after D^St^H, see especially Am, 8 4. And when we are not 
misled by the translation "crush," we expect 1Siy7 rather 
than nST? 7!?, "Who trample to the dust of the earth," etc., 
cf. in;n pnb R3*1, Ps, 143 3. with these modifications this 
reading may indeed be the original text, and, if so, it con- 
ttiins an idiomatic phrase similar to " grind the faces of the 
poor^" Isa. 3 IB. 

But after all this seems not entirely satisfying either, and 
the following emendation is proposed with all due reserve. 
Read for 

Who long for bribes and oppress the poor in the gate, 

Sk P|«IP, cf. EccL 1 s. nS3 as in Am. 5 12, 1 S. 12 3. Here 
the judges are pictured as eagerly longing for the price with 
which the criminals would buy their release, and oppressing 
the poor in court who cannot give them money, thus mak- 
ing it impossible for them to get redress for their wrongs, 
ptn, as in Am. 4 1. 

» That the LXX should have translated n'aRrn by iKo^56\ip>p is mofit 
improbable. W\\y the Oxford Septuagint Concordance should put t after 
ri raTovrra in Am, 2 7 is difficult to aee^ sluce both ^jlCtf (Ps, 5li i. 3 Ma) 
and PjiB? (Ph. 138 n) are translated by KaTurarelr. 

* The Books ofjQei and Amos^ p. 149, in the '* Cambridge Bible." 
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In a note in AJSL^ xlx. January, 1903, pp. 116 f., the 
present writer suggested that koX itcovBttXi^ov of the LXX 
was probably a translation of ^SSy\, which the Greek trans- 
lator had in his Hebrew text. This would presuppose the 
reading Tim plK. But it appears more likely that the 
LXX had the same consonantal Hebrew text as the Masso- 
rites, and that xal iicovBvXiiov was freely supplied by the 
translator, after he had mistakenly joined the preyions 
clause to vs. 6. While thus the LXX has suggested the 
way out of the difficulty, it is probably not to be regarded 
as external authority for the proposed emendation^ for the 
corruption of the text is older than the LXX. 
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THE forty-fourth meeting of the Society waa held in 
Schermerhorn HalU Columbia University, New York 
City, on Wednesday and Thursdayf December SOth and 31st, 
1908. The first session was held at 9.50 a.m., President 
Porter being in the Chair, Reading of the records of the 
last meeting was omitted, aa they had been distributed in 
print. 

Professor Bewer reported for the Publishing Committee, 
and read an official announcement from Pastor Schrader of 
the death of his father, Professor Eberhard Schrader, an 
honorary member of this Society. Professor Bewer also 
exhibited a copy of Professor Hilprecht*s book, "-^The 
So-called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy,'* presented to the 
Society by the author* Professors Lyon, F. Brown, and 
GottheO were appointed a Committee to draw up a memo- 
rial on Professor Schrader in the name of the Society. 

The Recording Secretary read liis annual report, which 
was accepted and placed on file. The Chair appointed 
Professors Paton^ W. A. Brown, and Peritz a Committee to 
nominate officers^ Professor GottheU reported from the 
Committee of Arrangements. The Chair appointed Pro- 
fessors Gottheil and Wood an Auditing Committee. 

At 10 Professor Porter gave the President's address, on 
" The Bearing of Historical Studies on the Religious Use of 
the Bible." 

Professor Prince read the Treasurer's report, and the 
Recording Secretary read his financial statement. These 
two papers were referred to the Auditing Committee. 
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From 11 A.M. to 1 p.m» papers were read and diBCuased 
follows : 

By Professor Ropes: "The Sociological Ideaa of Paul.'* 
By Professor Peritz : *^The Meaning of the Still, SmaU 
Voice in 1 Kings 19 12," By Professor Montgomery, "Some 
Gleanings from Pognon's ZKR Inscription," By Professor 
Wood : " Folk Tales In Old Testament Narrative," 

It was voted to refer to the Council a resolution protest* 
ing against the tariff on scientific and technical books, and 
also a resolution requesting the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington to enlarge the scope of its grants in aid of 
research. . 

Adjourned for lunch and social hour. 

Wednesday Aftermoon. The Society met at 2*45, The 
Council reported that they had chosen Prof, J. A. Bewer as 
Correeponding Secretary, and Prof. B. W. Bacon and Rev. 
W. H. Cobb as additional members of the Publishing Com- 
mittee. They announced that the next meeting would be 
held in Columbia University during the Christmas holidays 
of 1909» the particular time and place to be reported later» 
and the Committee of Arrangements to consist of Professors 
Jackson, Prince, and W. A. Brown, On nomination bj- the 
Council, the following active members were elected ; 

Prof. Ed^vard Arthur Wicher, D.D., San Anselmo, Cal. 

Prof. Isaac Clark, D.D., Washb^n, D.C. 

Prof, Alexander R. Gordon, Litt.D., Montreal, Can. 

From 3 to 5. 20 papers were read and discussed as follows : 
By Professor Pa ton: "The Usage of the Name Baal.** 
By Dr. Guthrie : " Corinth as Destination of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews," By Professor Bewer : "Notes on Obadiah.** 
By Professor Berry : " The Limited Efficacy of Sacrifice in 
the Old Testament," By Dr. Ward: "The Origin of the 
Yahweh Worship." Adjourned. 

Wednesday Evening. The Society met at 8. The Coun- 
cil presented the following resolutions, which were adopted 
unanimously : 
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Eesolvedj That the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesid 
joiaa with other learned societies in repreaenting to the Trustees 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington the importance to the 
eivilization of this country of emphasis upon the humanities 
equally with the natural sciences, and in requesting the Trustees 
to include more fully in their grants in aid of research the fields 
of philology, aicheeoiogy, and ancieat history. 

Whereas, The present duty of twenty-five per cent, ad valorem, 
on books in the English language published abroad is, so far as 
scientific and technical works are concerned, of the nature of a 
tax on scholars, without compensating advantages of protection 
to authors or publishers^ or of appreciable increase of revenue, 
and is to that extent contrary to public policy, and especially to 
that policy of fostering learning and education which has always 
characterised the administration of our government, therefore 
be it 

Besolved, That the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
petition the Committee on Ways and Means of the National 
Congress to take steps for the repeal of the duty ou books of a 
scientific and technical character, in the English language, pub- 
lished abroad, putting these books on the same footing as books 
published in a foreign latigtiage. 

At 8.10 President Francis Brown gave the Report of the 
Directors of the American School at Jerusalem, following it 
with illustrations by the stereopticon. 

At 9.15 Professor Lyon addressed the Society on "The 
Harvard Excavations at Samaria/' giving illustrations by 
the stereopticon. 

Adjourned at 10. 



Thursday Morning, December 31. — The Society met at 
9.45. On nomination by the Council the following active 
members were elected : 

Rev. John B. Kelao, Ph.D., Grove City, Pa, 
Prof. LlUa F. Morws» S.T.M., So. Budley, Mftaa. 

Professor Paton, from the Committee on Nominations, 
reported the following list of officers* who were then nnam< 
mously elected : 
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H. P. Smith, 
D. G. Lyon» 
W. H. Cobb, 
J, D. Prince, 
P. G. Porter, 
I. :F. Wood, 
J. A. HoDtgomery, 
a. A. Barton, 
N. Schmidt, 
A. T. CiAJ, 



Vice-Prrsidfnt, 
Jiecording JSecretarif. 
Treasurer. 

Additional members of Council. 

To represent the Society on the 
Board of the Palestine Scho&l. 



Profesaor Gottheil reported from the Auditing- Committee 
that the accounts of the Treasurer and the Recording Secre- 
tary were correct and the vouchers satisfactory. 

The thank a of the Society were returned to Columbia 
University and to the Committee of Arrangements for the 
accommodations provided for this meeting. 

Professor Lyon presented the following Minute, which 
was then adopted by vote of the Society : 

The Society records with sorrow the death of Professor Eber- 
hard Sehrader of Berlin, an Honorary Member of this body 
elnoe 1891. With a broad basis in claasical^ theological, and 
Semitic studies, he turned his especial attention nearly forty 
years ago to the young science of Assyriology, then struggling 
for recognition in Germany. By the thoroughness of his method 
and the energy of his championship^ he did more than any other 
man to win respect for it at a critical time among the scholars 
of German universities- Its historical aspects and its bearings 
upon biblical scholarship were of particular interest to him, and 
students of the Old Testament, in particular, owe him a great 
debt. 

He was a man of large heart as well as large mind, and those 
who had the privilege of his friendship were constantly impressed 
by his geniality, his heartiness, and his unfailing pleasure in 
good work by whomsoever it was done. His life was crowned 
by an exhibition of cheerful fortitude maintained during the 
years of a long and trying illness. The Society desires to ex- 
press its appreciationj not only of his fruitful scholarship, bat 
also of his noble character. 

From 10 A.M. to 1 F.tf. papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

By Professor Clay: "The Chief Deity of the Amoritea." 
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By Professor Barton : "Abraham and Archaeology." By 
Professor Haupt : ** Does the Scripture say that the Christ 
Cometh out of the Town of Bethlehem ?" By Dr. Barrows : 
"Psychology and Exegesis." By Professor Bacon: "The 
Apocalyptic Chapter in the Synoptic Gospels." 
Adjourned at 1 p.m. 

WHiUAM H. Cobb, 

Bewrding Secretary. 
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REPORT 

OF 

FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING SECBETABT 

Receipts 

Balance, Dec. 27, 1907 f 68 M 

Sales of Joomal for the year 220 i5 

Postage returned 1 15 

$276 16 



Dlsbiinemeiits 
1908. 

Jan. 28, Distributing Journal of 1907, part 2 f IS 00 

Feb. 17, Berwick & Smith, press-work and binding Journal of 1907, 

part 2 6635 

July 7, Berwick & Smith, press- work Journal of 1908, part 1 . . 48 82 

July 29, Berwick & Smith, binding Journal of 1908, part 1 . . . 19 01 

Mar. 9, Thomas Todd, programmes printed 6 75 

Thomas Todd, blank receipts printed 2 25 

Oct. 17, Insurance on vols, at Newton Centre 4 60 

July 8, DistribuUng Journal of 1908, part 1 16 00 

Dec. 22, " « ii it it 2 16 00 

Dec 29, Postage, expressage, and exchange for the year ... 6 20 

Balance, in Shawmut Bank, Boston 80 28 

f276 16 



Audited, and found correct, Dec. 80, 1908. 

RICHARD GOTTHEIL, 



RICHARD GOTTHBIL,! 

IRVING F. WOOD, f^^von. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

or 

THB TREASURBR OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

AND EXEGESIS 

December, 1907, to December, 1908 

Receipts 
1008. 

Jan. 1, Carried forward $ 94 89 

Dues 612 ao 

Initiationa 126 00 

Total 1832 09 



Dlsbiirsements 
1908. 

Jan. 2, Boskirk I 16 62 

Jan. 6, Bacon 4 61 

Feb. 7, Cuahlng 176 66 

Mar. 12, Exchange 1 20 

Mar. 12, Cuahing 228 18 

Cash in hand 412 08 

Total 9832 09 



The above Report for 1908 is herewith respectfully submitted Deo. 30, 1908. 

J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Treaaurer. 
Audited and found correct. 



RICHARD GOTTHEIL,!^^^ 
IRVING F. WOOD, / 
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CONSTITUTION 



This association shall be called " The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis." 

u 

The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical stady of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ill 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the CounciL Additional membera 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of 
the Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually 
chosen by the CounciL 

IV 

Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten ; in any snooeeding 
year not more than two. 

V 

The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 

VI 

Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
compoaing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section 
shall annually choose for itself a President, who^e duty it skull be to 
preside over its meeting, and to take care that such piipem and notea read 
before it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are tratismitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society- The Sections 
shall meet as often aa they slialJ aeverally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 

ni 

This constitution may he amended by a rote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such aineadment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the aame having been sent to the membera 
of the Society. 
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BY-LAWS 

I 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his abflence, of the Vice- 
Preaident^ to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present 

u 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the membera, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting ; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roU of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society ; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request, 

III 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it 
in the bauds of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers ; to rec«ive all papers and notes that shall have been presentedt and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 



rv 



It shall he the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all hia transactions to the Society at 
each nnnual meeting. 
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It flhall be the dtil^ o£ the Council to propoae candidates for metmbi^| 

ship of the Society; to elect the Correapouding Secretary and the» addi'-' 
tional members of the FubUshiug Committee; to fix the tLme& and pb 
for meetiagB, atid generally to supernsa the interests of the Society. 

VI 

It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pUKi 
ceediDgs of the Society^ and also to select^ edit, and publish, as far us I 
funds of the Society wiO Justify, such papers and notes from amo 
thoae laid before thenii as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 

VII 

The fee for admiseioo into the Society ehaU h^ five dollars, beside 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but J 
libraries may become members without the fee for admisdon, 
-which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt.^ 
The donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollara shall 
exempt the donor from all further paymentSf aund uo payments flh&Il . 
be required of honorary membera. 

VIII 

Each member shall be entitled to receire, without additional oharg«^l 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election ; in additiocT 
to which, if be be a contributor to the Journal^ he aball receive tweni^- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 

IX 

Five membera of the Council, of whom not leas than three ahaU \mre 
been elected directly by the Societyt shall constitute a quorum tliereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in seaBtoa 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 



The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with refer- 
ence to the price at ^hich meml>ers may procure extra copies of the 
Journal, was adopted June ISth, 1864. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
/or the purjt&se of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the pric9 
to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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